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problem the date which the year began the various 
sections the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle affects not only each 
individual entry but also the whole history the development 
the Chronicle. theory was possible for ninth-century 
annalist begin the year any one five different days: the 
feasts the Annunciation before and after Christmas, Easter Day, 
Christmas Day, and September, the beginning the Caesarian 
Indictional There evidence that English chroniclers 
the eighth and ninth centuries ever used Easter either the 
Annunciation dates for the beginning the year. 1918 the 
late Mr. Beaven proved that the year the Alfredian 
Hodgkin examined the annals find the date the com- 
mencement the year that there does not seem 
have been any detailed investigation the problem for the 
period before 866. 

the object this article suggest that the Christmas 
beginning the year governed the annals the eighth and early 
ninth centuries, certainly governed the Northumbrian annals 
for this period preserved Symeon Durham,‘ and that the 
change from Christmas beginning Indiction beginning 
occurs between the years 839 and 851. 

The annal for the year 794, corrected 796, states that 
Pope Adrian and King Offa died, that king the 
Northumbrians, was slain his own people, that Bishops 
Ceolwulf and Eadbald also died, and that Ecgferth succeeded 
the Mercian kingdom, but died the same year. Pope Adrian 
died December 795 and Offa died July 796. Ecgferth 
had been crowned during his father’s may assume 
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that was recognized sole king the Mercians immediately 
his father’s death. the statement the annal for 755 that 
reigned for 141 days can taken literally, must have died 
December 796. Since the Chronicle says that Ecgferth died 
the same year Adrian and Offa, the chronicler’s year must 
have included both December 795 and December 796. This 
definite proof that December was regarded the beginning 
the annalistic year the close the eighth century. 

The annal for 825, entered the Chronicle under 823, supports 
this conclusion. was critical year the history the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms. The Chronicle assigns battle between the 
Britons and the men Devon, King Ecgberht’s victory 
Ellandun, the expulsion Baldred, king Kent, Ecgberht’s 
son the submission Ecgberht the men Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia, and the violent death 
Beornwulf, king the Mercians. group adds the 
further information that important synod was held Clovesho 
during the year, where the final settlement was made compli- 
cated dispute between Beornwulf, king the Mercians, and 
Wulfred, archbishop Canterbury. There were present 
Clovesho, Beornwulf and his brother Bynna, Archbishop Wulfred, 
twelve bishops, ealdormen, various members the king’s house- 
hold, and many abbots and This long list shows that the 
council met before the Mercian defeat the battle Ellandun, for 
assembly this scale could have been held under Beornwulf’s 
presidency amid the disorganization which must have followed 
that event. 

The date the council can calculated the regnal years 
mentioned the charters issued while was sitting. One 
these, Cart. Sax. 384, was drawn the twentieth year the 
archbishopric Wulfred. almost certain that Wulfred 
was consecrated archbishop August the council must 
have been sitting before that day 825. is, however, 
complication these calculations that one charter* dated 
the third year and another® the second Beornwulf’s reign. 
Unless somewhat improbable mistake has been made one 
the charters, would seem that the second anniversary 
Beornwulf’s succession occurred during the council. what 
date, then, was Beornwulf recognized king The Chronicle 
help here: merely says that Ceolwulf, Beornwulf’s prede- 
cessor, was deposed 821, date which must corrected 823. 
Ceolwulf, however, issued dated May 823, attested 


Cart. Sax. 384, 386, 387. Ibid. 384. 

this and other events Wulfred’s career see the life Stubbs the Dic- 
tionary Christian Biography, iv. 1195-7. 

Cart. Sax. Ibid. 387. 

373, original. 
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Beornwulf Archbishop Wulfred, two bishops, Sigered, 
under-king the East-Saxons, ten ealdormen, three abbots, and 
several members the king’s household. should allow, 
the very least, fortnight after this meeting, and probably con- 
siderably more, before the Mercian nobles could transfer their 
allegiance from Ceolwulf Beornwulf. Therefore, Beornwulf 
cannot have been recognized king until, earliest, the second 
week June 823. Thus, the charter Cart. Sax. 384 dated 
his third year, the council 825 cannot have been held before 
the middle June. Accordingly, the battle Ellandun was not 
fought earlier than the middle July, for not less than month 
can have elapsed between the meeting the council and the 
invasion Wessex, which the battle was incident. 

After the battle, Ecgberht sent his son Kent with 
Ealhstan, bishop Sherborne, and Wulfheard, 
Behind this brief notice there must have lain definite campaign, 
for charter 838 refers incidentally charter granted 
Baldred, king Kent, during his flight Chronicle next 
relates that the men Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex submitted 
and that the East Anglians besought him for pro- 
tection through fear the Mercians. reasonable assume 
that West Saxon army was sent East Anglia answer this 
appeal. any case impossible that the interval between, 
earliest, the second week June and September, all these 
events could have taken place: synod, Mercian invasion 
Wessex, West Saxon campaign Kent, and the submission 
all south-eastern England When the history these 
months reconstructed becomes clear that for the man who 
wrote the annal for 825, the year did not end September. 

The argument that the battle Ellandun took place the 
earliest the late summer supported very curious 
which deserves more attention than has yet received. comes 
from the Codex Wintoniensis, twelfth-century cartulary con- 
taining many spurious interpolated documents. there forms 
one series charters fabricated order make Ecgberht 
appear great benefactor the church Winchester, and 
certainly cannot accepted stands. Nevertheless, the 
series should not dismissed mere twelfth-century forgeries, 
and the present charter contains features which virtually prove 
that the man who wrote the text which possess had ancient 
materials before him. 

The first words which are noticeable occur the verba dona- 
tionis: regali fretus dignitate terra quam prae- 


This ealdorman, Wulfheard, probably the praefectus that name whom 
Ecgberht made the grant land Hampshire, recorded Cart. Sax. 377. 
Cart. Sax. 421. Ibid. 389. 
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cessores mei atque propinqui jure mihi hereditario possidendam 
reliquerunt aliquam portionem terrae largitus sum.’ This 
unusual phrasing and unlike post-Conquest forgers’ work. More- 
over, also found charter King Beorhtric, Ecgberht’s 
predecessor, granting land Hurstbourne Hampshire the 
princeps The latter charter only known from the 
Historia Abingdon, but contains ancient features 
and there serious objection its substantial 
can accepted, follows that there basis ancient 
matter behind Cart. Sax. 389, for the highest degree improb- 
able that two charters belonging two unconnected West 
Saxon monastic houses should use abnormal and otherwise 
unknown formula gift. The explanation must that phrase 
current among the clerks the early West Saxon kings has only 
been preserved these two The phrase, fact, shows 
that the compiler Cart. Sax. 389 was working basis 
ancient West Saxon material. 

The second noteworthy phrase expresses the reason for the 
gift. The king says has been moved grant lands pro amore 
Dei fidelique servitio praedicti monasterii’. The latter words 
would alone suggest that the document its present form was 
founded earlier text. They are only appropriate grant 
some person—an ealdorman gesith—and their appearance 


here proves that charter favour individual has been very 
carelessly adapted serve title-deed for church. com- 
piler who could leave these incongruous words the verba dis- 
positiva very unlikely have fabricated the passage which gives 
real importance the charter. This the dating clause. 


Principium autem huius scedulae scriptum est hoste quando Ecgberhtus 
rex Gewissorum movet contra Brittones ubi dicitur Creodantreow. Anno 
dominicae incarnationis indictione III Kal. sept. sub 
testimonio episcoporum procerum suorum quorum nomina fronte 
huius cartulae ascripta leguntur. Deinde istius agelluli privilegii singrapha 
caraxatum est Omtune VII KL. Januar. 


The charter then attested Wigberht, bishop Winchester, 
Ealhstan, bishop Sherborne, and Monede, Burheard, and 
Witheard, praefecti, the usual designation ealdormen the 
earliest West Saxon charters. 

this last paragraph were criticized according strict 
diplomatic principles, would necessity regarded 
fabrication. The phrase rex Gewissorum anachronistic. The 
West Saxons had ceased known this name already the 


Cart. Sax. 258. 

Stenton, History the Abbey Abingdon, pp. 29, 30. 

Early West Saxon charters are extremely rare, and only one original, Cart. 
225, has survived from the eighth century. 
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time Bede, and its appearance later Old-English charters 
due antiquarian Its appearance here may well 
due the clerk who wrote the existing copy the charter. But 
clerk the twelfth century could have written the extra- 
ordinary and elaborate notes date contained this paragraph. 
Nothing like them occurs any the undoubted forgeries pro- 
duced Winchester with the exception one text,? which 
obviously founded the present charter. The language the 
paragraph obscure. Its natural meaning that draft—for 
principium can hardly mean anything else this connexion—was 
first drawn when Ecgberht was engaged campaign against 
the Britons, and that was thought insufficiently binding, 
document recording its provisions was composed and attested 
with proper formality Southampton. Would the man who 
wrote the charter its present form trouble compose this long 
dating clause with all its complications when would have been 
simple state that the gift had been made Wilton, Reading, 
Chippenham the year The mention Creodantreow, 
place which has never been satisfactorily identified, would 
inexplicable mere fabrication. And may noted that 
Omtun form which would natural charter written the 
early ninth 

Thus, when the charter examined detail, gain the 
strong impression that the man who wrote the present text based 
original charter, issued under unusual conditions 825. 
And the dating clause can accepted becomes impossible 
believe that the year the Chronicle for Ecgberht’s reign ended 
September. August Ecgberht was still engaged 
expedition against the Britons. certainly cannot maintained 
that between August and September Ecgberht could end 
his British campaign, return meet the Mercian invasion, fight 
the battle Ellandun, send army Kent, and receive the 
submission the East Angles. Consequently the Chronicle 
account, which places all these events 825, accepted, the 
year must have ended December. 

The same conclusion suggested other cases which 
possible bring the Chronicle into relation with charter evidence. 
The annal for the year 822, really 824, states that this year 
synod was held Clovesho. The synod which the annal 
relates cannot identified until the day which the year began, 
contemporary charters, has been determined. This difficult, 
for few charters give both regnal year and date month and 
day. But whenever charter can tested, found 


Ante, xiv. 36, 15. Cart. Sax. 390. 
The Old-English boundaries contained this charter are certainly later than 
Ecgberht’s time. 
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accordance with Christmas beginning the year: Cart. Sax. 309, 

for example, dated Thursday, October 803. This charter 
cannot redated 802, accordance with September commence- 
ment the year, for October was Thursday 803, and not 
802. Also the charter dated the seventh year 
king the Mercians, that between December 802 and December 
803. These facts bear upon certain charters known have been 
granted the synod Clovesho, which the Chronicle assigns 
822, rightly 824. Two these are dated 824, and 
them gives the further information that the council was sitting 
October. Amongst those who witness Nothelm praeco 
domino Eugenio Papa’. Eugenius was elected pope May 
824, that the charter must dated 824 and not 823, which 
would the correct year September had been the day 
which the year commenced. Matters are complicated the 
regnal and archiepiscopal years mentioned another these 
charters, Cart. Sax. 378. dated the second year the 
reign Beornwulf, and since Beornwulf was recognized king 
June his second year must lie between June 824 and June 
825. This compatible with the statement that the charter was 
written October 824, but does not agree with the further 
statement that the charter was written the nineteenth year 
Archbishop Wulfred, which falls between August 823 and 
August 824. There way out the difficulty other than 
assuming that the scribe was confused his reckoning the years 
Wulfred’s pontificate. the two conflicting dates the regnal 
year the more likely correct. October 824, Beornwulf 
had only reigned year and quarter, and scribe not likely 
have written his regnal year incorrectly. would, therefore, 
seem that this council was held the end October 824, and 
that the commencement the year the writer this, 
the writers other, charters was December. seems 
certain that the synod recorded the annal for 822, rightly 
824, identical with the synod these charters. There 
evidence for the meeting synod 823. The synod 824 
was important assembly where outstanding difficulties were 
discussed and amicable arrangements made between Wulfred 
and Beornwulf. And the councils were identical, follows 
that the chronicler included event which happened 
October 824, within year which for him must have begun 
December 823. 

There are, therefore, three main facts which show that through- 
out the annals which relate Ecgberht’s reign, the year was con- 
sidered begin December. The annal for the year 796 
includes the death Pope Adrian December 795, the 
Cart. Sax. 378, 379. Ibid. 379. Supra, 355. 
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death King Offa July 796, the succession Ecgferth and his 
death December 795. the second place, the very 
earliest, the battle Ellandun cannot have been fought until 
July, and was most probably fought late August September. 
This does not allow sufficient time for all the events which are 
recorded the same annal after the battle have taken place 
before September. Thirdly, the synod Clovesho October 
824 entered the annal for 822, and must have stood the 
archetype the Chronicle under 824, the correct date the year 
began December. 

impossible present decide the exact date which 
the changes from the Christmas the Indiction-year beginning 
was made. There proof, however, definite break the 
Chronicle after the entry for 839, rightly 842, which records 
Danish descent London, Cwantawic and Rochester. When 
the Chronicle read consecutively from 823 855, change 
character becomes apparent after the annal for 839. The annals 
after this date have all the marks retrospective writing, and 
seem like stop-gaps fill the years between the end 
existing Chronicle and the point, early Alfred’s reign, when 
contemporary annalistic writing began again. For all the quarter- 
century between 840 and 865, there are only six entries; this 
means entry for more than one year four average, 
and contrasts very sharply with the number entries for the reign 
Ecgberht, and especially for the period after 812. this 
connexion the entry for 840 noteworthy. ‘In this year, King 
fought Carrum with thirty-five ships’ companies, and 
the Danes had the victory.’ hard believe that this can 
other than repetition, slightly modified, the entry for 833, 
which says: ‘In this year, King Ecgberht fought with thirty-five 
ships’ companies Carrum. Many men were slain and the Danes 
had the victory.’ virtually impossible that twice within ten 
years thirty-five ships’ companies sailed Carhampton, 
fought with the West Saxon king, and gained the victory. 
seems likely that the entry under 840 was written some one 
who had heard the fight, but was not sure its date and mis- 
took the name the king who led the West Saxons. Then, after 
concise record battle between the men Somerset and 
Dorset and the Danes the mouth the Parret the 
Chronicle inserts under 851 long annal which the structure 
suggestive. begins with account two English victories 
won over two separate parties Danes. This followed the 
statement that the heathen for the first time remained England 
over the winter. Then recorded the coming large force 
which defeated Beorhtwulf, king the Mercians, but was itself 
defeated the West Saxons and the entry ends with 
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the remark that this was the greatest destruction heathen 
army which the annalist had heard the time which 
was writing, words which show that this section the Chronicle 
not contemporary. The structure this annal leaves serious 
doubt that its writer the year began the autumn. known 
from continental that the annual migration the Danes 
generally took place October November. the present case 
evident that the Danish movements with which the annal 
opens place long before Christmas. follows that the first 
event recorded the annal for 851 took place the autumn 
850, and this can only mean that the annalist here used Sep- 
tember for the beginning the year. 

The same impression produced the study the important 
annal for 853. related that Burgred, king the Mercians, and 
his witan asked for help from Wessex against the 
Welsh. The record the expedition which followed succeeded 
statement that sent Alfred, his son, Rome and 
that was consecrated king The annal goes 
record battle Thanet between Danish army and the local 
forces Kent and Surrey, and ends with the statement that 
‘after King gave his daughter marriage 
Burgred, king the Mercians. The reference the hallowing 
Alfred king proves that this annal was not written con- 
The structure the annal also suggests that its 
writer, unlike the author the annals Ecgberht’s reign, began 
his year the autumn. implies that all the events which pre- 
ceded the marriage daughter took place before 
Easter, which 853 fell April. The only probable recon- 
struction these events place the Welsh expedition early 
possible the autumn, that is, soon possible after 
September, and assume that the appearance the Danes 
Thanet was one their customary movements towards winter 
quarters. 

The annal for 855 also implies year which began 
September. opens with the statement that the Danes settled 
Sheppey for their winter quarters. That this happened 854 
and not 855 proved the date marriage 
Judith, daughter Charles, king the Franks, recorded the 
same annal. known from continental evidence that the 
marriage took place October and there reason 
doubt the statement the Chronicle that the king was absent 
from England for whole year before the event. must have 


Ante, xxxiii. 331, 333. 
See Stevenson’s note his edition Asser’s Life Alfred, 179. 


See the references collected Plummer his edition the Chronicle, ii. 80, 81, 
and the discussion Stevenson his edition Asser, pp. 195-7. 
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left England latest the beginning October 855, and his 
departure probably occurred some time previously. the 
Chronicle records his departure after has recorded the wintering 
the Danes, the Danish movement Sheppey cannot placed 
earlier than the previous autumn, that 854. 

The copy the Chronicle from which all existing texts are 
derived demonstrably inaccurate dating from 755 
Until the annal which appears our texts under 829, the diver- 
gence amounts two years, and for the next ten years, normally 
three. has long been recognized that the compilation 
called the Annals St. Neots? have the correct dates many 
events this period assigned wrong years the Chronicle. 
would probably universally agreed that, for this period, the 
writer the Annals used copy the Chronicle more accurate 
chronology than any extant version. noteworthy that the 
last entry for which the Annals give correct, and the Chronicle 
inaccurate, date the annal recording great slaughter 
London, Cwantawic and Rochester, assigned the Chronicle 
839, and the Annals 842. Henceforward, till 877, the 
compiler the Annals abandons the Chronicle, and derives his 
material from Asser’s Vita certainly remarkable 
coincidence that the point which the compiler the Annals 
leaves the Chronicle, comes immediately before annal—that 
for 840 lies under heavy suspicion doublet. What- 
ever the explanation may be, the coincidence itself strongly 
emphasizes the undoubted break the continuity the Chronicle 
which occurs this point. 

cannot mere accident that this change the character 
the Chronicle coincides with the appearance new method 
beginning the year. The coincidence can only mean that the 
annals between 851 and 865 were written another hand than 
that which wrote the section covering the reign Ecgberht. 
This implies that the latter section contemporary work. The 
annals for Ecgberht’s reign are not free from but 
least they contain such obvious error the statement undér 
853, that Alfred was consecrated king Pope Leo, and they 
show sign retrospective writing. would therefore seem 
that Chronicle extending lay before the writer the 
Alfredian Chronicle, and that this added summary the 
rest reign and the reigns his two eldest sons 


The chronological aberrations this section the Chronicle were first worked 
out Theopold, Kritische Untersuchungen die Quellen zur 
Geschichte des achten Jahrhunderts, 1872. 

Printed full Gale, Quindecim Scriptores (Oxford, 1691), pp. 141-75, and 
part Stevenson appendix his edition Asser’s Life Alfred, pp. 

For two difficult pairs entries relating ecclesiastical affairs see below. 

The entry for 839 all manuscripts. 
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order connect his new, contemporary annals with the earlier 
texts. so, follows that the history the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle can carried stage behind the reign Alfred the 
earlier annalist! who covered the period from 802 842. 

JEAN THOROGOOD. 


NOTE 


The annals this period are the main secular character, and 
cannot associated with any bishop’s see religious house. Two pairs 
ecclesiastical annals raise difficulties which should mentioned, though 
unlikely that they will ever solved. The first pair consist the 
annals 812 Archbishop Wulfred and Wigbryht, bishop the 
West Saxons, both went Rome and 813 Archbishop Wulfred 
with the blessing pope Leo returned his own The difficulty 
here that Archbishop Wulfred known have been England 
November 814 and March 815. These dates allow little more than 
fifteen weeks for the double winter journey and from All that 
can said that the journey, given favourable conditions, could have 
been made between these dates and that hardly necessary assume 
that these entries are due interpolation. 

The second difficulty more serious. The entry for 829 states that 
Archbishop Wulfred died, and that for 830 states that Ceolnoth was 
elected bishop’ and consecrated, and that the abbot, died. 
Archbishop Wulfred was still alive August 831, and his obit was 
kept March, cannot have died before 832, and there some evi- 
dence, though not the best quality (Cart. 408), that Ceolnoth had 
succeeded him before the end the latter year. The entry for 829 must, 
therefore, antedated three years instead the usual two. The 
criticism these annals further complicated the entry the eleventh- 
century manuscript the Chronicle, representing the Canterbury 
records, that Archbishop Wulfred died, and Abbot Feologild was 
elected the archbishopric April, was consecrated Sunday, June, 
and died August. If, almost certain, Archbishop Wulfred died 
March 832, the events recorded about Abbot Feologild might all have hap- 
pened the course the same year, when June fell Sunday. any 
case, the Canterbury tradition about the succession archbishops deserves 
respect, and its existence throws doubt the contemporary character the 
entry for ‘830’ the Parker manuscript the Chronicle. That this Chron- 
icle gives incomplete account the events which followed Archbishop 
Wulfred’s death certain, but does not follow that the entry recording 
these events was written time. probable that the Canterbury 


There little evidence show the part Wessex which this earlier annalist 
was writing. If, virtually certain, the statement Chronicon 
that Hun, ealdorman Somerset, was killed Ellandun comes from the original form 
the Chronicle, suggests that like the Alfredian continuation was written the 
south-west. See Stenton, The South-Western Element the Old English Chronicle 
Essays. presented Thomas Frederick Tout, pp. 15-24. 

the early middle ages journey Rome took approximately seven weeks under 
normal conditions. Poole, Early Correspondence John Salisbury 
Proceedings the British Academy, xi. 31, 32. 
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Chronicle itself unduly simplifies the story, for certain lists archbishops 
insert the name Swithred between the names Wulfred and Ceolnoth, 
instead of, beside, the name looks, fact, there had 
been disputed election the archbishopric Wulfred’s death, and the 
somewhat pointed description Feologild abbot the account his 
death the Parker manuscript the Chronicle suggests that, though 
may have received consecration, the Canterbury Chronicle asserts, his 
claim was not recognized the part Wessex where the archetype the 
Chronicle was written. neither Swithred nor Feologild obtained universal 


recognition archbishop, contemporary annalist might well ignore the 
election each. 


For references bearing these events see Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. iii. 
609. 


Richard 


essay Mr. Edwards ‘The Personnel the 

Commons under Edward and Edward II’, published 
was the first attempt ascertain exact statistical 
tabulation the facts concerning the re-election and repeated 
election? members the medieval parliament; Miss 
Wood-Legh’s article The Knights’ attendance the parliaments 
Edward has recently carried the investigation 1377 
the present article attempt show similar tabulation 
the statistics for the reign Richard whether electoral 
practice had developed all the end the century, and then 
studying few cases the rolls parliament show whether 
re-election, when did take place, had any perceptible influence 
the course parliamentary business. 

The investigation this, the early Edwardian 
some extent hampered the limitations the available 
evidence. The election statistics for both periods are supplied 
the sheriffs’ returns and the writs expensis tabulated the 
Return Members and the defects this evidence 


the title this paper the term used cover the subject 
general, but the text restricted successive elections the same man 
consecutive parliaments; when successive elections follow only after interval, the 
term repeated used. See the argument Professor Pollard History, 
English and Statistics History, xi. 

Ante, 398. 

More strictly the period 1376-99. The year 1376 included because the 
unusually close connexion the first parliament Richard with the last two 
parliaments Edward ITI. 

omparison with Miss Wood-Legh’s figures for the reign Edward III has not 
been attempted. They are based solely the writs expensis, the ground that the 
enrolment such writ normally the only conclusive proof that the member actually 
attended. The statistics the present article, like those Mr. Edwards, being based 
sheriffs’ returns well writs expensis, detailed comparison would 
unprofitable. The validity the figures given below for the county elections 
Richard reign indication the actual experience the members not, 
however, seriously affected, since the gaps the lists enrolled writs expensis for 
the reign are practically negligible. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1878. The returns discovered since the printing this 
volume and entered manuscript the copy the Round Room the Public 
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noticed Mr. Edwards the beginning the century are still 
some extent present the end. The returns rarely give more 
than the bare christian names and surnames the members the 
qualifications ‘senior’ and ‘junior’ are not used systematically 
and only very occasionally distinguishing place residence 
mentioned, that there times danger confusing two 
more men the same name, and thereby over-estimating the 
actual frequency re-election. the other hand, making the 
tabulation, has not been possible take account occasions 
when the same man sat for different constituencies different 
parliaments! that the two sources error some extent 
counterbalance each other. 

The second flaw which Mr. Edwards finds the evidence— 
that incompleteness—has practically disappeared the end 
the century far the shires are though the 
borough records still show almost many gaps before. the 
ninety-nine boroughs cities which are recorded sending 
members one time another during the period, there only 
one (Oxford) which has complete set returns for every parlia- 
ment; the majority have surviving returns for less than twenty 
assemblies and only thirty-one can show attendance twenty- 
one more the twenty-six selection has there- 
fore made the earlier period and these thirty-one have 
been taken show how far the boroughs repeated their choice 
members when they did maintain some sort continuity their 
recorded representation. 

the following tables* the statistics are arranged first 
parliaments and then constituencies. Table deals with the 
shires and shows for each parliament turn 


Column the number shires known have returned sent 
members. 


Column the number members known have been returned 
have attended. 


Column the number members returned present for the 
constituency for the first time known. 


Column the number members known have been returned 


Record Office have been taken into account drawing the tables below. The 
Interim Report the Committee the Commons Personnel (1932) does not add 
this information. 

The cases Thomas Hungerford and James Pickering (infra, 393, and 394, 
illustrate both these difficulties. 

the period 1376-99 there are only four names missing twenty-six parliaments. 

This only applies the official returns and the writs the records 
the boroughs themselves have not been drawn upon. 

These tabulations are adopted with Mr. Edwards’s permission from those used 
his ‘Personnel the Commons’. also indebted Mr. Edwards and Professor 
Potter for many helpful criticisms and suggestions the course the paper. 
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present the immediately preceding parliament, for the 
same shire. 

Column the number members known have been returned 
present the preceding parliament but one for the same 

Column the number members known have been returned 
present for the same shire any previous occasion. 

Column analysis the figures column showing the 
number returned present for the second, third, fourth 
times, &c., respectively. 


Table takes each constituency turn and shows for the 
shires 


Column the total number returns attendances during the 
period. 

Column the total number persons returned attending 
during the period. 

Column analysis the figures column showing the 
number persons returned once, twice, three times, &c., 
respectively. 


Tables and give for the thirty-one selected boroughs the 
information corresponding that given for the shires tables 
and 

indication the state affairs existing Richard 
reign these statistics may fairly easy interpret, but there are 
several difficulties the way making exact comparison 
between them and the figures for the early Edwardian period, 
especially dealing with the repeated elections Tables and 
where the statistics are arranged under successive parliaments. 
the first place, the figures for the early period, Mr. Edwards 
points ‘start were from zero’, that members who are 
elected the first fifteen twenty parliaments had nothing like the 
same opportunity experienced those who were elected later 
on. the second place the varying degree completeness the 
statistics for the two periods bound falsify some extent the 
observed relations between them and thirdly, the distribution 
columns show, neither period does the practice repeated 
election remain all constant, that compare the statistics 
the two periods whole would compare one hetero- 
geneous set data with another, and would produce reliable 
conclusion. 


This column inserted for comparison with the case the ex-members the 
Good Parliament present October 1377. 

and the Medieval Parliament’, History, xi. 209. Mr. Edwards 
remarks further that, the reigns selected had been, not Edward and II, but Edward 
and III, Edward III and Richard the proportion re-elections would have 
been rather higher 
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Persons returned once, twice, &c., respectively. 
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Boroughs. 
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Southwark . 
Arundel 


Reading 
Wallingford. 
Wycombe 
Cambridge . 
Bodmin 
Helstone 
Launceston . 
Hereford 
Huntingdon 
Canterbur: 
Grimsby 
Lincoln 
Norwich 


Bedford 
Southampton 


Winchester . 


Northampton 
Stafford 


Yarmouth 
Oxford 
Bridgnorth . 
Shrewsbury. 
Guildford 
Chichester . 
Shoreham 
Worcester 
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meet the first and third these difficulties, therefore, each 
period has been divided into three, that (a) the fluctuations 
repeated election can followed more closely, and the effect 
limited opportunity can estimated isolating the 
period which its influence is, the main, confined. The follow- 
ing tables show, accordingly, for each subdivision (a) the total 
number first, second, third, &c., elections, (b) the percentage 
‘experienced members’,! and (c) the mean number elections per 
member the period.? 

This grouping reveals some rather surprising fluctuations 
electoral practice. Taking first the shires, the first group 
parliaments (November 1307), naturally enough, has 
the low percentage experienced members 36-8, and mean 
frequency election per member only But the end 
1307 the effect lack opportunity seems already have worn 
off, since the next two groups (April 1316 and July 
1327) the percentage experienced members has 
risen just over fifty, and the percentages for the two groups— 
55-7 and 51-5 respectively—and the mean number elections per 
and 2-26 respectively—are very close together, and 
fact are slightly smaller for the later group. But the most 
remarkable feature the situation revealed the figures for 
the fourth group (April 1381), comprising the 
early years Richard II’s reign. spite the fact that parlia- 
ment has now been existence for nearly century, the per- 
centage experienced members this group—56-9—is hardly 
higher than the previous maximum figure 55-7 reached group 
II, while the mean number elections per member—2-30—is 
actually slightly less, that whatever changes may have taken 
place during the intervening period, there was evidently steady 
and constant increase the practice repeated election. After 
1381, however, comes more definite rise which remains prac- 
tically constant the end the period. group the percent- 
age experienced members reaches the maximum 67-1, almost 
maintained group with percentage 66-5, while the mean 
number elections per member rises steadily 3-18 group 
and finally 3-29. 

the boroughs the results are substantially the same. After 
the initial period settling down, the percentage experienced 
members rises group bare majority and then sinks again 
46-6, though the mean number elections per member rises 
steadily from 1-63 2-32 and then 2-34. the fourth group, 

For the sake brevity the term member’ used include all 
those who had sat any previous occasion for the same constituency. 


For this method treating the statistics indebted Mr. Yule, F.R.S., 


whose very generously given advice have been guided throughout the statistical 
part this paper. 
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however, the beginning Richard reign the percentage 
sinks below that either group group III 43-8 and the 
mean number elections per member 2-15. Finally, there 
the abrupt and steady rise from 1382 the end the reign with 
percentages experienced members 57-3 and 60-1 and mean 
numbers election per member 2-80 and 3-40. 

The validity these figures, however, still subject the 
consideration that the records which they are based are less 
complete for some periods than for others. Assuming that for each 
assembly there should have been two knights elected for each 
the thirty-seven shires and two burgesses for each the selected 


the percentage completeness the records for each 
group shown the table 


Group Shires Boroughs 
84-1 
95-0 85-9 
99-5 
100 96-4 


would extremely difficult, not impossible, give 
exact statistical estimate the effect these varying degrees 
completeness the records the observed proportions 
experienced members. is, however, possible calculate for 
one particular group parliaments the effect given degrees 
incompleteness the data, and thus derive indication the 
probable and approximate influence the actual fluctuations 
other periods. For this purpose the figures for the shires the 
three parliaments from January 1394 January 1397 (when the 


This assumption not absolutely correct. The assembly May 1300 was 
ordered send three representatives from each shire, and November 1295 Bedford- 
shire returned three and Hampshire four members. The number these abnormal 
returns, however, not sufficient invalidate the general assumption. 

estimating the completeness the records account has been taken those 
parliaments which, for the reasons stated, have been omitted from Tables and 
But group for the shires account has been taken the parliaments November 
1294 and November 1296 which knights were summoned, but for which returns 
survive. For similar reason the parliament November 1296 has been taken into 
account group for the boroughs. group for the shires the case the assemblies 
March 1308 and April 1314 rather difficult. They are not included Table 
because only one two returns survive. is, moreover, doubtful there was 
general summons knights March 1308 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, 51) and 
equally doubtful the assembly summoned for April 1314 ever met (Lords’ Report 
the Dignity Peer, 237). They have, therefore, not been taken into account 
calculating the completeness the statistics for the period. they had been included 
the percentage completeness for the shires would have been instead 84. For 
the same reason possible elections for the boroughs April 1314 have not been taken 


into account. normal parliament that date had been assumed the percentage 
would have been instead 70. 
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records are complete) have been taken, and for the distribution 
experienced and inexperienced members existing those assem- 
blies calculated that decrease the completeness the 
records per cent. would cause decrease the observed pro- 
portion experienced members only 1-1 points per cent., 
decrease per cent. completeness would cause decrease 
2-4 points per cent. and decrease even per cent. com- 
pleteness would cause decrease only 4-6 points per cent. the 
observed proportion experienced 

The fluctuations the completeness the records, therefore, 
not alter invalidate the general conclusions drawn 
from the statistics. figures for the early period are adjusted 
compensate for the factor incompleteness the percentage 
experience group II, instead being little below, rises little 
above that for the early years Richard II, thereby bringing out 
more clearly the tendency decline repeated election that 
time, but the percentages for the fifth and sixth groups still remain 
substantially higher than those for any previous period. the 
boroughs group II, adjusted, comes out little above group 
but still below that for the final group. 

clear, therefore, from Tables and that, spite 
fluctuations, the reign Richard ends with substantial 
increase the practice repeated election. And when the 
statistics are taken constituencies, Tables and instead 
parliaments, similar tendency apparent. These tables 


For the formula and calculation which this conclusion reached again 
indebted Mr. Yule who writes follows: Let &c., the frequencies 
the chance its being omitted. Then the proportion new members will altered 
from the true value f,/N test what sort result this 
might give, the distribution the three parliaments January 1394 January 1397 


taken together may used: only the first few terms are wanted the series above 
converges very rapidly 


Present for the Ist time 
” ” 2nd e 

Total 222 


The true proportion new members the above figures 73/222 32-9 per cent. 
The value would give observed proportion 34-0 per cent.: 
35-3 per cent.: 37-5 per cent. For true distribution like that shown 
increase the completeness the records from per cent. perfection would 
accordingly only mean increase the recorded proportion experienced members 
per cent.; increase from per cent. perfection would only mean 
apparent increase the recorded proportion experienced members points 
per cent. and increase from per cent. perfection, increase points per 
cent. These results are, course, calculated arbitrarily chosen frequency dis- 
tribution simply for the purpose illustration, but they serve show the order 
magnitude the differences expected, and these are relatively trifling.’ 
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take each constituency turn and show how many men were 
elected once, twice, three times, &c., the whole period under 
and subdivide them into groups. the other hand, they 
take account only elections which took place within the period 
itself, that comparison not complicated the question 
increasing opportunity. 

And comparison shows that whereas the earlier period, 
‘practically all the constituencies have examples persons elected 
four times: that good proportion the constituencies had 
members who were elected five and six times, and that some 
them were represented persons who were elected often 
ten, eleven, and thirteen times’, the later period all but three 
the constituencies had members who were elected five times, 
most them had members who were elected six times, and that 
some members were chosen often thirteen, fourteen, and even 
sixteen times, although both the number assemblies and the 
number constituencies under consideration smaller the 
later period. compare aggregate figures for shires and 
boroughs separately, there are, the later period, 431 knights 
elected more than once out total 817, percentage 52; 
the early period there were only 507 knights elected more 
than once out total 1,114, percentage only 43.2 
that spite the greater completeness the records the 
later period there probably some genuine increase the aver- 
age length service. the boroughs, however, spite 
the slight increase the completeness the records, there 
practically increase the proportion members elected more 
than 

Turning now the question re-election the strict sense 
successive elections consecutive parliaments, allowance has 
only made drawing comparisons for the differences the 
completeness the statistics, since opportunity for immediate 
re-election equal all periods. The following tables show for 
each the six groups parliaments the number members who 
were re-elected from the immediately previous assembly and the 
percentage which they form the total membership the group. 


This percentage then corrected allow for the incompleteness 
the 


the early period the proportion 634 men elected once against 346 elected 
more than once the later 448 against 254—an almost equal ratio. 
Mr. Yule writes: ‘In this case the effect incompleteness the records 
simple. the observed proportion re-elections and the chance the record 
being duly made, the true proportion re-elections will tend P/p.’ 


4 
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member- | Re-elected | percentage ness of | percentage 

ship. members. re-elected. | records. | re-elected. 
Group II. Apr. 1309-May 1316. 622 124 | 199 | O84 | 23°6 
Group IV. Apr. 1376-Nov. 1381 . | 589 | 105 17:8 | 0-995 179 
Group VI. Sept. 1397 665 158 0-998 

BOROUGHS 

Group I. May 1298-Apr. 1309 . 507 85 16-8 0-813 20-7 
Group Il. Aug. 1311-Jan. 1316 . 442 76 17-2 0-705 24-4 
Group III. Oct. 1318-Jan. 1327 . 603 91 151 0-859 176 


When the figures are corrected allow for the varying state the 
records appears, therefore, that though the practice re-election 
follows much the same fluctuations that repeated election, the 
percentages for the closing years the century are higher than 
for the early years the reign Edward II. shires and 
boroughs there slight rise observable from group group II, 
then appreciable drop groups III and IV, followed again 
fairly steady rise groups and VI, not, however, rising above 
the figure already reached the earlier group II. 

These figures, however, deal only with re-election from one 
parliament the next. The question re-election series 
consecutive parliaments must also taken into account. the 
reign Richard every parliament has one more knights who 
had been elected the two immediately preceding assemblies, 
per cent. being the highest proportion (October 1382) and the 
average nearly per cent.; and every parliament but two 
(January and October 1377, which some ways were rather 
exceptional assemblies) has some knight knights (the number 
varies from one seven) who had sat least the three imme- 
diately preceding parliaments. put the figures different 
form, there are the shires cases election three consecu- 
tive parliaments, cases election four consecutive parlia- 
ments, cases election five consecutive parliaments, 


these two tables the same parliaments have been omitted Tables and 
respectively. estimating the numbers re-elected members the assemblies 
July 1290, November 1295, and October 1297 the shires, and those November 1295, 
and May 1298 the boroughs have been treated consecutive, ignoring those 
November 1294 and November 1296 for which returns are entirely missing. The 
estimate the completeness the statistics for group therefore varies slightly from 
that used for dealing with repeated elections. the same way the dubious assemblies 
March 1308 and April 1314 are ignored. 

Though these last two were not ordinary private members, but the king’s well- 
known henchmen, John Bushy and William Bagot, whose position discussed more 
fully, infra, 392. 
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than twelve consecutive the boroughs there are 
cases election three consecutive parliaments, cases 
election four consecutive parliaments, election five, 
election six, election nine, and election ten con- 
secutive 

connexion with the question re-election one two 
‘double partnerships’ are also perhaps worthy note. From 
February 1388 November 1391 Warwickshire returned the 
same two knights five consecutive From November 
1381 October 1383 Suffolk did the same,* and from November 
1381 October 1385 Dorset sent the same pair eight consecu- 
tive These, however, are more less isolated cases 
and the whole rather rare for the same two knights one 
constituency re-elected second Nor does 
seem that there was any definite policy having least one 
the two knights re-elected. some counties happens 
often sixteen times’ out the twenty-six parliaments, but 
others sinks low three and the average 


This was Stephen Derby, member for Dorset. sat for that county altogether 
fourteen out the twenty-six assemblies under consideration. 
the earlier period the figures are 
cases election three consecutive parliaments 
five 
” ” six 
seven 
(‘Personnel the Commons’, 206.) 
This, moreover, the course thirty-four parliaments against twenty-six 
the later period. 
the twenty-eight parliaments the earlier period the figures are 


cases election three consecutive parliaments 


” 


William Bagot and Guido Spynee. 

Richard Waldegrave and William Wingfield. These two sat together for Suffolk 
nine parliaments altogether between 1376 and 1397. This, however, was unique 
the period. Apart from the cases quoted above the text, there only one other 
instance the same two knights sitting together for the same county more than 
three parliaments. This was the case William Bonville and Thomas Broke who sat 
together for Somerset October 1386, February 1388, January 1393, and January 
1395. Stephen Derby and John Mautravers. 

eight counties (Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Essex, 
Kent, Rutland, Yorkshire) does not happen all. Apart from the three cases cited 
the text there are two counties (Hertfordshire and Leicestershire) where happens 
four times, and four counties (Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Northumberland, and 
Oxfordshire) where happens three times, but the average less than twice for each 
constituency the twenty-six parliaments. 

There one case where the same two were elected three consecutive parliaments, 
viz. Leicester 1376, January and October 1377. 

Dorset, Hertfordshire, Lincolnshire, and Sussex. 
Cumberland times, Rutland times. 


. 
+ 
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county constituency only occurs ten times out the twenty- 
six Whether the counties had any deliberate policy 
having least one the knights ‘experienced’ is, perhaps, 
even harder determine. the whole rather rare for both 
knights the same constituency sitting for the first time. 
Lancashire never happens, Nottinghamshire and Warwick- 
shire happens only once and the average happens less than 
four times per constituency. But when the ‘experienced’ knights 
were normally majority nearly two one was, course, 
almost inevitable that two maiden members time one con- 
stituency should somewhat rarity and would dangerous 
postulate any deliberate policy the matter. 

Speaking generally, therefore, there was very striking 
change electoral practice between the beginning and the end 
the century. true that the last fifteen years there was 
appreciable increase the proportion experienced knights 
that they were normally majority over their but 
cannot say without further investigation whether this increase was 
merely temporary fluctuation permanent feature electoral 
practice.2 And although can say definitely that towards the 
close the century there were always dozen more knights 
who had sat the previous assembly and generally few who had 
sat the two three immediately previous assemblies, this 
apparent increase seems largely, not entirely, due the 
more complete state the records. Most important all, 
still cannot say that there any stable nucleus re-elected 
members going from parliament parliament over consider- 
able number years. 

After the question statistics comes the more important 
question: what was the effect re-election, when did take 
place, the course parliamentary 

When parliamentary life was discontinuous and procedure 
simple, repeated membership, Mr. Edwards has pointed 
was all that was necessary secure adequate experience 


For the other counties the figures are: Bedford 10, Berkshire Buckinghamshire 
11, Cambridgeshire 12, Cornwall Derbyshire Devon 13, Essex Gloucestershire 12, 
Herefordshire 10, Huntingdon 11, Kent Lancashire 11, Leicester 12, Middlesex 
Norfolk 10, Northamptonshire Northumberland Nottinghamshire 12, Oxfordshire 
12, Shropshire Somerset Hampshire 12, Staffordshire Suffolk 12, Surrey 11, 
Warwickshire 15, Westmorland Wiltshire 10, Worcestershire 14, and Yorkshire 

would, perhaps, impracticable try find explanation the fluctua- 
tions electoral practice the political conditions the various periods. is, how- 
ever, interesting note that the period 1376-81, when parliamentary personnel 
most unstable, also period marked instability the personnel the council and 
the executive officers (see Tout, Administ. Hist. iii, ch. x), well general 
foreign and domestic politics, while the two remaining divisions the reign when 
parliamentary personnel was much more stable are comparatively, spite the 


struggle the king and the Appellants, period stability. 
History, xi. 206. 


{ 
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parliamentary procedure and unbroken continuity attendance 
this respect matter less importance. the same time, 
however, would natural expect that, when there was high 
proportion re-elected members, they would show more than 
normal activity repeating rejected petitions calling the 
Crown account for any failure fulfil its This sup- 
position may tested the light few concrete cases. 

There are three cases the period when the continuity (or 
discontinuity) membership sufficiently marked justify the 
expectation that some effect proceedings might perceptible. 
The first case that the three parliaments from April 1376 
October 1377, the second that the parliaments November 
1381 and May 1382, the third that the parliaments May and 
October 1382. 

The first case, that the Good Parliament and its two imme- 
diate successors, perhaps the best-known illustration the 
effect re-election proceedings and its significance that 
respect has frequently been commented on.? Its events are too 
well known need more than the briefest recapitulation. The 
Good Parliament made vigorous and successful attack the 
king’s government. secured the condemnation and dismissal 
several corrupt officers and councillors; persuaded the king 
appoint new council with strict regulations for the members’ 
conduct and secured favourable answers unusually long 
list petitions for general legislative reforms. But almost 
immediately after its dissolution its actions were set aside and its 
work undone the duke Lancaster, acting, was said, 
the king’s behalf. The new council was dismissed the condemned 
ministers were pardoned and recalled those who had 
been prominent the opposition were the petitions 
the parliament were ignored and given statutory 

Here then, ever, was the occasion for the re-elected members 
the next parliament raise protest and insist the validity 
their previous proceedings. There were, however, only eight 
knights the Good Parliament re-elected the next 
that January 1377, and was moreover more less under the 
domination the duke Lancaster, who was alleged addition 


Cf. Trevelyan, England the Age Wycliffe, 73. 

e.g. Trevelyan, ibid. pp. and 73; Armitage-Smith, John Gaunt, 192; 
Tout, Administ. Hist. 312. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. (4th ed.) ii, 262 and 263, pp. 448-56; Tout, Administ. 
Hist. iii. 290-310. 

That the number derived from the official return though the chronicler gives 
twelve (Chron. Angl. p.112). other assembly has less than eleven re-elected knights, 
the highest number being twenty-four (except when the king ordered the re-election 
the same members) and the average about sixteen. the boroughs also the propor- 
tion was five out fifty-nine burgesses were re-elected place 
the average ten. 
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have tampered with the elections exclude the members the 
previous would not, therefore, surprising little 
attempt had been made vindicate the validity the 
Good Parliament’s proceedings. Such, however, Professor 
Tout has shown,? was far from being the case. true that 
petitions were brought forward the duke’s supporters asking 
for the pardon and restoration all the officials and others con- 
demned the previous year that the dismissal the council 
was passed over and that there was attempt 
secure the general enactment the Good Parliament’s petitions 
the form statute. But the commons secured the king’s assent 
petition that statutes parliament should not repealed 
without the consent parliament the clergy demanded (though 
unsuccessfully) the restoration the bishop Winchester, one 
the duke’s victims, his temporalities and finally the commons 
‘made many unwelcome petitions against administrative ineffi- 
some which repeat are reminiscent those put 
forward the previous parliament. 

The suggestion that aliens should expelled’ during the 
war enlargement the request 1376 that all French- 
men should expelled for the same petition against 
certain unjust practices papal provisors® continues the group 
petitions the same subject put forward the Good Parlia- 
The twentieth petition, that the forest bounds shall 


Chron. Angl. is, course, far from certain that the elections were 
really tampered with the duke. The fact that when the duke and his friends were 
power only eight knights the Good Parliament were re-elected, and that when 
had lost power twenty-two them were elected the next parliament strongly bears 
out the chronicler’s statement. the other hand, Colonel Wedgwood has pointed 
out (John Gaunt and the Packing Parliament, ante, xlv. 623-5) that the Good 
Parliament had been exceptionally long one, and would not surprising there 
were unusually few the knights who were prepared Westminster again 
within the next few months. any rate has shown that the duke did not 
the parliament with his own friends and the parliaments held between 
1372 and 1382 there were normally from five ten the duke’s retinue among the 
commons, that the contingent six who attended the parliament January 1377 
was not above the average. But the duke did deliberately exclude ex-members 
the Good Parliament, his purge was even more drastic than the official figures indicate, 
since three the re-elected knights sat for Lancashire and Leicestershire, two counties 
much under his influence that can almost taken for granted that the members, 
even they had sat the Good Parliament, were not opposed the duke’s interests. 
See Tout, Administ. Hist. iii. 312, 

Tout, Administ. Hist. iii. 314-17. 

Rot. Parl. ii. 372, 75, and 374, 87-92. 

Ibid. The words, Professor Tout points out, are almost identical 
with those attributed the Speaker the Good Parliament the author the 
Anonimalle Chronicle (Administ. Hist. iii. 317, and Anonimalle Chron. (ed. 
Galbraith) 86). 

Rot. Parl. ii. 373, 85. Tout, op. cit. iii. 316. 

Rot. Parl. ii. 367, 35, Pet. no. xviii. Ibid. 342, 128, Pet. no. 

Ibid. 367, 36, Pet. no. xix. 

Ibid. 339, 109-11, Pets. nos, 
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clearly defined and made known, that the foresters cannot 
extend their practically identical with the 
thirtieth petition the twenty-first petition, that the 
jurisdiction the marshal defined and not 
virtual repetition the forty-first petition twenty- 
fourth petition, that the friends minors the royal wardship 
shall have the wardship farm preference all 
repeats the substance the fifty-ninth petition and 
the thirty-second petition complaining the abuse royal ‘pro- 
tections’ for fraudulent practices’ very similar the ninth 
petition 1376.8 There also petition from the commons 
Essex and asking that the reduction the county 
ferms granted temporary measure the previous parliament 
should made 

one matter they even improved the Good Parliament’s 
programme for controlling the government, asking for the 
appointment special treasurers supersede the Treasurer 
England keepers the parliamentary that, 
although the parliament had few re-elected members and though 
was under constraint from the duke, the strength public 
was sufficient produce very definite attempt vindi- 
cate the Good Parliament’s work. 

But much more comprehensive and successful vindication 
was achieved the succeeding parliament October the same 
year. When this parliament met, the accession Richard had 
deprived John Gaunt his domination; the elections were 
freely held and less than twenty-two knights who had sat 
1376 were returned again Westminster. The number twenty- 
two not the highest number knights returned again from 
any one assembly during the period can paralleled and even 
but was decidedly unusually high and 
therefore accordance with expectation that the parliament, 
has often been pointed showed very clear determination 


Rot. Parl. ii. 367, 37. Ibid. 335, 80. 
Ibid. 368, 38. Ibid. 336, 91. 
id. 368, 49. 332, 60. 


The public opinion, that is, those classes which sent members parliament. 

October 1382 and February 1383, with twenty-four and twenty-two re-elected 
knights respectively. 

Once more the chronicler calls attention the result the election, though 
exaggerates saying that nearly all’ the knights were present who had stood for the 
national cause the parliament deservedly called the good’ (Chron. Angl. 171). 
the boroughs investigated there were only nine burgesses the parliament 
October 1377 who had also been elected the Good Parliament this not more than 
the average, but for both assemblies have only the writs expensis on. 

e.g. Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 463; Tout, Administ. Hist. 332; Trevelyan, 
England the Age Wycliffe, 73. 
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carry and even improve the work the earlier assembly. 
Peter Mare, the Speaker the Good Parliament, was 
replaced office! and one one the most important items its 
programme were repeated. 

The annulling the Good Parliament’s acts was again in- 
directly condemned petition that ‘what ordained this 
parliament not repealed without The Good 
Parliament’s programme for controlling the council and the 
executive officers was once more put into operation. The coun- 
cillors for the ensuing year were named parliament response 
the commons’ petition another petition requesting the con- 
firmation the statutes made the last parliament but one con- 
cerning councillors was also granted,* and some the rules laid 
down for their conduct the Good Parliament were repeated almost 
Another petition was also repeated from 1376, that 
councillors who had been convicted deceit should permanently 
removed from the king’s and significant that not only 
Lord Latimer (one the officers condemned the Good Parlia- 
ment but replaced the council), but all members who were known 
have supported the duke against the parliament were omitted 
from the 

The innovation January was also revived the appoint- 
ment two special treasurers receive the subsidy common 
petition requested that the receivers the wool subsidy granted 
the last parliament but one should render account the lords 
and finally promise was secured that during the king’s minority 
the four principal officers state should chosen the lords 

The condemned ministers who had been released and pardoned 
were, for the most part, left peace, but Alice Perrers, the old 
king’s mistress, who had returned court, was brought for 
new trial and her former sentence pronounced 

Chron. Angl. 72; Anonimalle Chron. 83; Rot. Parl. iii. 15. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 20. 

18, and 22. The commons petitioned that eight sufficient 
persons should named parliament continually resident the king’s council. 

Ibid. 15, 47. 

ii. 322, 10, and iii. and 24. not clear, however, whether these 
regulations were enacted response the commons’ petition had already been 
made spontaneously the government. 

iii. 16, 49, and ii. 333, 65. The petition had been given evasive answer 
1376, but 1377 received explicit assent. 

iii. 22; Tout, Administ. Hist. iii. 334; and article The Continual 
Council during the Minority Richard II, ante, xli. 246. Apparently none the other 
condemned ministers had been given any office replaced the council after 
Richard’s accession. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 27. 

Ibid. 17,§57. The response was that the accounts should laid before 


committee lords who should present extracts the continual council. 


7 
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But the restoration parliamentary control over the executive 
was only portion the whole field. The validity the Good 
Parliament’s legislation was asserted equally emphatically not 
only general terms but series detailed petitions which 
repeat, substance, many those the Good Parliament. The 
fifteenth petition asks general terms that ‘petitions the last 
parliament but one which received the answer roi veut” 
tions renew, more less exactly, the requests the previous year. 

petition asking for the observance the statutes pur- 
virtually repeats the sixty-seventh petition 
The twentieth petition, asking for strict confinement the forest 
officials the genuine forest area, and the nineteenth, asking for 
the abolition all fines contrary the Forest are 
repetition the thirtieth petition the Good 

Both parliaments petition that the court marshalsea 
restricted its proper group three petitions repeats 
certain points the Good Parliament’s attack the abuses 
papal privileges. One asks that the payment first-fruits 
provisors the pope forbidden,’ the second that English 
subject receive papal the third that one shall 
hold English benefices farm behalf aliens, that the 
issues abroad help the pope ransom his French fellow- 
countrymen.® this last petition was added request that the 
petitions these subjects the last two parliaments should 
reviewed and remedies 

Other petitions that were repeated more less exactly include 
one that parliament shall not held less than once that 
protections shall not granted interfere with the legiti- 
mate course justice,” that exception bigamy not allowed 
before the king’s justices cases that wardships shall 
held farm the nearest kin who cannot inherit pre- 
ference any other 

Three other items, without being identical, are very similar 
lines petitions brought 1376. One repeats some the 
suggestions for the treatment labourers breaking the Statute 


Ibid. 56. The reply was that was already done part, and for the rest 
the king would decide what was best with the advice his great council. 
Ibid. 15, 46. ii. 342, 126. 
ii. 336, 91, and iii. 18, 65. 
ii. 339, 108, and iii. 18, 66. 
ii. 339, 109, and iii. 19, 67. 
ii. 339, 106, and iii. 19, 68. 
ii. 355, 186, and iii. 23, 95. 
ii. 332, 60, and iii. 23, 97. 
ii. 333, 63, and iii. 22, 90. 
ii. 341, 118, and iii. 20, 79. 
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Labourers two others, requesting that alien shall have 
household England, and that enemy aliens, including monks, 
shall expelled that they not send profits recall 
the petitions 1376 that Frenchmen shall expelled from 
England during the war, and that papal collectors and other 
foreigners shall not allowed spy out the petition 
that the causes the decay the navy inquired recalls 
the statement 1376 that the navy destroyed through the free 
access foreign merchants 

The counties Essex and Hertfordshire once more asked 
that the temporary reduction the county ferms granted the 
Good Parliament should made and number 
other counties asked for reductions their ferms the same 
principle.’ 

only one point—the question the Staple—did the 
commons October 1377 modify the policy 1376: whereas 
the Good Parliament had petitioned that the Staple should 
restored the commons now requested that any 
occasion between parliaments when the merchants could not get 
safe passage Calais the kings and lords should fix fresh and 
safer 

The parliament, therefore, achieved notable success 
maintaining the actions and policy its predecessor, and can 
hardly doubted that the continuity personnel contributed 
partly this result. But continuity public opinion must have 
been even more vital factor. The strength public opinion 
had enabled the parliament January 1377, almost devoid 
was re-elected members and dominated John Gaunt, 
make its more limited protest, and must have been, the 
main, the same strength public opinion which enabled the 
parliament October renew and extend their The 
continuity personnel October was not much the cause 


the continuity policy the symptom the underlying con- 
tinuity public sentiment. 


Ibid. ii. 340, 116 and 117, and iii. 17, 54. 

Ibid. iii. 17, 58, and 22, 91. 

ii. 342, 128, and 338, 104. 

Ibid. iii. 25, 110. 

Ibid. 19, 73, and ii. 349, 151. 

20, 74, and ii. 349, 153. 

Ibid. ii. 358, 209. iii. 23, 98. 

That there was continuity between the parliaments January and October 1377 

well between the parliament October 1377 and the Good Parliament shown 
the fact that least two matters the October parliament followed the precedent 
January rather than that the previous year; they imitated the policy January 
asking for special treasurers for the war subsidy (supra, pp. 382 and 383), and the 
petitions concerning the treatment aliens are more the lines the petitions 
January than those put forward the Good Parliament 381 and 
this page). 


CXCI. 


Ibid. 332, 59. 
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The second occasion when continuity business coincides 
with continuity membership that the two parliaments 
May and October 1382. The parliament roll May 1382 records 
ordinance giving increased powers bishops deal with 
The statute the parliament, prefaced the usual 
formula reciting the assent prelates, barons, and commons, also 
contains clause repeating the terms the But 
the following assembly October the same year, the commons 
petitioned that, since the clause ‘had never been granted 
assented the commons’, should annulled, and their 
petition was The protest was important one since 
secured tacit admission the principle that valid statute 
parliament required the assent the commons well that 
the lords and and involved certain degree con- 
tinuity personnel since the official record gives hint that the 
commons’ consent had not been given the enactment. 
significant, therefore, that the assembly which made the protest 
contained twenty-four re-elected knights—a larger number than 
any other parliament the period (except that May 1382, when 
the return the same men was ordered). But whether the high 
proportion re-elections® was coincidence was sign that, 
1377, public opinion was aroused, can only conjectured. The 
incident does not seem have found its way into the narrative 
the chroniclers, but the doings parliament were becoming 
increasingly matter public interest during the last quarter 
the and seems possible that the re-elections were 
the result deliberate intention obtaining the rectification 
this infringement the common rights. 

The remaining case, however, that the parliaments 
November 1381 and May 1382, shows connexion between 
personnel and policy. This the more striking, since the latter 
parliament the only one the reign which the re-elected 
knights were true that the king, for reasons 
public convenience, had ordered the sheriffs send far 
possible the same men who had attended November but 


Rot. Parl. iii. 124, 17. Stat. Realm, ii. 25, cl. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 141, 53. Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 626-8. 

Among the boroughs investigated there were only thirteen members re-elected, 
which hardly above the but that was also the case October 1377 with 
ex-borough members the Good Parliament. 

English Parliament and Public Opinion’, Tout Mélanges offerts 
Pirenne. 

Thirty-nine re-elected knights and thirty-five others. the boroughs investi- 
gated there were twenty-one burgesses re-elected out fifty-four. This also the 
highest absolute number during the period. 

sheriffs were ordered ‘illos videlicet qui pro communitate civitatibus 
burgis dicti comitatus dictum ultimum parliamentum nostrum venerunt, vel alios 
sufficientibus magis idoneis praedictum est eligi eos dictos diem locum 
venire facias (Lords’ Report the Dignity Peer, iv. 696). The main object the 
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once they were returned, there was, presumably, nothing 
prevent their following any policy they had initiated the 
previous assembly. Nor was there any lack matters which 
definitely called for insistence and repetition. 

the November parliament they had dealt with number 
the fundamental problems the period. The meeting had taken 
place just after the suppression the Peasants’ Revolt, and 
the commons had been told investigate the causes the out- 
break and suggest improvements the government the 
country. They had asked for general reform the government 
and the household, relief from the cessation war,? the 
protection the currency from export and deterioration, and the 
abolition maintenance and Among the common 
petitions were also requests for more stringent enactments against 
provisors* and the cessation grants Crown lands till the king 
was out committee merchants appointed report 
trade suggested that coinage should not exported, that 
foreign merchants should encouraged favourable treatment 
come England, that all English merchants should transport 
their goods English vessels, and that the import foreign wine 
should severely 

part this programme was included the statute. The 
recommendations the merchants were enacted with slight altera- 
and some reforms were made the procedure the 
But there nothing the statute dealing explicitly 
with the commons were merely promised that the 
existing statutes against purveyance should The two peti- 
tions measures against provisors were refused the ground 
that the existing statutes were sufficient the petition that 
Crown lands should granted till the king was out debt was 
was also petition that clause the Great Charter 
should interpreted forbid the charging fees for writs 
Two petitions for reforms the indenture system were 
shelved with the reply that previous precedents were 
Moreover, the parliament had hardly dissolved when the king’s coun- 
cil met Windsor and spite the commons’ request for the ces- 
sation war, decided that the king should France 


summons was get from parliament power expedite the collection the subsidy 
granted the previous assembly (Rot. Parl. iii. 122, 3). 

Rot. Parl. iii. 100, 17, and 104, 34. Ibid. 102, 25. 
115, 74. Ibid. pp. 119-21, 107. 


ii, 21-3, cls. based petitions 25-7; Rot. Parl. iii. 118 and 119, 
97-103. 


Ibid. pp. 117 and 118, and 94. 122, and 
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Stat. Realm, ii. and 18, cls. ii, iii, and iv. 
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But when the thirty-nine re-elected knights met May they 
made attempt press for the acceptance any the petitions 
which had been refused passed over November. They con- 
firmed their previous policy encouraging foreign merchants 
come and certain officers the mint brought forward 
detailed suggestions for the improvement and preservation the 
But, spite their petition for the cessation war, 
they authorized the scheme for raising ready money which alone 
made the projected expedition possible and they made 
attempt pursue the questions maintenance, purveyance, 
provisions, any the other matters which had been raised 
without effect November, though most them are questions 
quite important those which had been pursued persistently 
from the Good Parliament the parliament October 1377.4 

clear, therefore, that continuity membership was not 
itself sufficient produce continuity business. When con- 
tinuity membership was the expression definite continuity 
public opinion, might and probably would coincide with 
continuity action. But even without continuity member- 
ship, public opinion, sufficiently aroused, could secure some 
degree continuity even the teeth active government opposi- 
tion, while high proportion re-elected members, without the 


Rot. Parl. iii. 123, 13; and Stat. Realm, ii. 23, cl. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 126 and 127, no. 

might perhaps argued that the assembly May 1382 was less independent 
parliament than adjourned session the parliament November 1381. The 
primary object the summons, has been said, was merely make arrangements 
expedite the collection the subsidy voted November, and the king ordered the 
return, far possible, the same men had sat that parliament (supra, 
386, 8). Moreover, the parliament October 1382, both assemblies are referred 
indifferently darrein parlement (Rot. Parl. iii. 137, 27, and 141, and 
53; also Stat. Realm, ii. 18, cl. iii, 21, cl. and 25, cl. v), though they were one 
and the same. There are, however, conclusive arguments against such view. The 
phrase, darrein parlement for example, does not invariably mean the immediately 
preceding parliament, but sometimes used more general way mean merely 
recent assembly, January 1380, when the parliament October 1378 referred 
‘le darrein parlement tenuz Gloucestre (Rot. Parl. iii. 86, 46). Moreover, 
the parliament May 1382 itself, the assembly November 1381 clearly regarded 
separate assembly since Scrope, the king’s spokesman, speaks ‘le darrein 
(ibid. And finally, although the May parliament did not make 
any fresh grant taxation, but merely sanctioned alteration the method 
collecting the tax granted November, the assembly treated the record exactly 
like any other independent parliament, fresh lists receivers and triers petitions 
were drawn (ibid. 5-8), and independent statute was based the 
assembly’s proceedings (Stat. Realm, ii. 23). might, again, urged defence 
the inactivity the parliament, that the previous assembly had only been dissolved 
the end February (the writs expensis were dated February 1382 (Cal. Close 
Rolls, 106)), and that was too soon the beginning the May 
(parliament assembled the 7th (Rot. Parl. iii. 122, repeat the same petitions. 
That consideration, however, does not alter the fact that when the government was 
urgent need ready money the commons had golden opportunity insist the 
acceptance their previous petitions and that they failed use the opportunity. 
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backing some definite public opinion, could not relied 
bring about any continuity 

This conclusion, drawn from detailed study few parlia- 
ments, confirmed more cursory investigation larger 
number. true that certain amount continuity member- 
ship sometimes assumed Speakers addressing the com- 
mons and one occasion, the commons’ Speaker, Sir James 
Pickering, used his personal knowledge the previous assembly 
enter into long argument with the king’s spokesman the 
exact understanding which the subsidy that parliament had 
been granted and the course the debate which had pre- 
ceded the general rule continuity personnel 
seems have little effect the course business. 
true that there are very few parliaments which some least 
the petitions not bring again matters already treated 
the previous assembly. But there discernible connexion 
between the petitions and the personnel; some parliaments with 
very small proportion re-elected knights took large 
number subjects from the previous assembly, and others with 
high proportion re-elected members took very few. the 
parliament October 1378, for example, which had only twelve 
re-elected knights, there were less than fourteen petitions re- 
peating the substance requests asking for the confirmation 
decisions made the previous while the parliament 
February 1383, which had twenty-two re-elected knights, only re- 
peated the subject three petitions from the previous 


Even the proportion experienced members present does not seem have 
affected the activities parliament. The Good Parliament, which the commons 
took more vigorous action than any other parliament the period, also one 
the only two which the experienced knights were distinct minority. 

April 1379 the king’s spokesman says, known the majority you’ 
that councillors had been appointed the end the last session (Rot. Parl. iii. 55, 
5); May 1382 with more truth, ‘It not unknown most you how the 
last parliament (ibid., 122, and February 1383 the chancellor alleges you 
know that the last parliament the king resolved person France’ (ibid. 
144, 3), although there seems record such decision the roll the 
assembly. 

the parliament October 1378 Rot. Parl. iii. 42, 40, repeats substance 15, 
and the previous parliament; 42, 43, repeats 21, 83, and Stat. Realm, 
ii. cl. ix, Rot. Parl. iii. pp. 42-9, 42, 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 69, 70, 73, deal with 
the same subjects pp. 51, 96, 52, 36, 111, 74, 73, 54, 95, 54, 68, respec- 
tively. 56, without exactly repeating 24, 104, asks for further application 
its policy limiting sheriffs and escheators one-year tenure office sub-escheators. 
49, 80, asks that action should taken accordance with the report commission 
the price herrings Yarmouth, set accordance with decision the last par- 
liament. There appears record the roll the parliament October 1377 
such decision, though there evidence the patent roll that such commission did 
actually sit the result decision the parliament January 1377 (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 50). 

The petitions 12, 16, 18, the parliament February 1383 (Rot. Parl. iii. 
146 and 147) repeat petitions 24, 42, the parliament October 1382 (ibid. 
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The parliament November 1390 with twenty re-elected knights 
had only four repeated that November 1384 with nine- 
teen re-elected knights had only two repeated petitions,? while the 
parliament April 1379 with seventeen re-elected knights, and 
that November 1392 with only thirteen re-elected knights, 
had respectively seven and eight repeated 

Again, certain subjects, there persistence petitioning 
covering much longer periods than any continuity personnel. 
Almost every parliament, for example, between 1376 and 1391 
contains either general petition petition from certain 
counties that sheriffs shall have reduction the amount 
their ferm when territories are removed from their jurisdiction 
and handed over private Petitions against alien 
priors alien holders English benefices occur eleven the 
sixteen parliaments between 1376 and petitions against 
forest abuses occur all but two these parliaments (either the 
form general petition for the observance the Forest Charter 
petitions for the reform particular abuses) and petitions 
against purveyance were brought forward twelve them.’ 

cursory survey the period whole, therefore, confirms 
the conclusion derived from the three detailed instances, that 
repetition business depends the force circumstances and 
that continuity membership had little effect it. That does 
not necessarily mean, however, that the commons collectively 
pp. 137-9). The petitions 13, 14, the February parliament also deal with the 
same subjects 30, 33, and the previous parliament, though making rather 
different requests. The parliament October 1383, with twenty-one re-elected knights, 
also only repeated three petitionsfrom the previous assembly and put forward four others 
which were but thiscase the previous parliament (that February 
1383) had only put forward ten common petitions altogether (Rot. Parl. 

The petitions 20, 22, 28, and November 1390 (Rot. Parl. iii. 280 and 281) 
repeat 31, 46, 52, and January 1390 (ibid. pp. the November 
parliament also deals with matter arising out the January assembly. 


and November 1384 (Rot. Parl. 200-1) repeat and (Pet. ii) 
April 1384 (ibid. There were, however, only five common petitions the 
April parliament. 

27, 29, 32, 34, 38, 43, and April 1379 (Rot. Parl. iii. 61-6) repeat 40, 
48, 44, 58, 42, 57, and October 1378 (ibid. pp. 42-6). and April are 
also similar and October. 26, 29, 30, 31, 33, 43, 44, and 
November 1391 (Rot. Parl. iii. 290-5) repeat 17, 20, 33, 28, 36, 31, 29, November 
1390 (ibid. pp. 279-83). The repetition all cases the subject, not the 
wording the request. 

Ibid. ii. 348, 151 and 153, 370, 61; iii. 19, 73, 20, 74, 45, 58, 
62, 34, 94, 38, 116, 86, 141, 50, 161, 44, 174, 25, pp. 210-12, 
19-23, 222, 25, 247, 32, 266, 31, 280, 20, 290, 29. 

37, 117, 91, 138, 31, 163, 54, 213, 39, and 222, 22. 

Ibid. 335, 80, 367, 37; 15, 45, and 18, 59-62, 42, 40, 
and 43, 48, pp. and 62, and 29, 80, 26, 93, 27, pp. 115 and 116, 
and 84, 137, 24, 146, 12, pp. 26, 40, and 60, 173, 22, 200, 
16, 221, 19. 

Ibid. 342, 126; 15, 46, 47, 73, 93, 27, 115, 76, 137, 
24, 146, 15, 158, 30, 173, 22, 200, 16, 213, 31, and 221, 19. 
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were lacking consistency opinion stability purpose. 
The exact extent which the commons whole were the 
authors the ‘common petitions’ put forward their name 
means certain, and recent research tends rather minimize 
than emphasize the extent collective activity the initiative, 
any rate, framing petitions seems have lain with individuals 
subordinate groups whose propositions were not perhaps very 
closely scrutinized the main body. 

Haxey’s case example how man who was not even 
elected member could get his petition included the ‘common 
petitions’ parliament and the occasional appearance one 
and the same parliament slightly divergent overlapping 
petitions the same subject suggests that there was not much 
attempt, times, harmonize the petitions into consistent 
The uncertainty the exact origin the common 
petitions, therefore, enables acquit the commons general 
instability and, the same time, goes far explain why 
there was little connexion between personnel and business. 

One other aspect the question may mentioned con- 
clusion. The slight effect which continuity membership had 
the business parliament prepares one find that contemporaries 
attached very little importance it, and although the modern 
mind seems axiomatic that continuity representation was 
desirable, there are indications that the fourteenth century 
was not rated highly. 

One such indication found the retinue John 
Gaunt. The duke, his biographer points out,* had regular 
contingent his retainers supporters the parliaments from 
the time the Good Parliament onwards. But more recent. 
investigator has shown, out nearly fifty knights and squires 
his retinue who sat the parliaments from 1372-82, there only 
one case election four consecutive assemblies, only one 
election three and only seven election two consecutive 
parliaments. There only one man who sat six times out the 
twelve parliaments, only two who sat four times, six who sat three 
times, and eleven who sat twice. The remaining twenty-nine sat 
once that the duke really did exercise any control over 
the election his retainers does not seem that 

Richardson and Sayles, ‘The Parliaments Edward III’ (Bull. 
Institute Hist. Research, ix. 9-12). also indebted Miss Rayner for giving 
access the materials she has collected this subject. 

Tout, Administ. Hist. iv. 18, 

e.g. Rot. Parl. ii. 336, 90, and 339, 109; iii. 45, 62, and 46, 69. 

Armitage-Smith, John Gaunt, 137. 

Wedgwood, ante, xlv. 623-5. These figures include both shire and borough 


constituencies and include elections the same man for different constituencies 
parliaments. 


not, course, any means certain that did. Colonel Wedgwood calcu- 
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attached much importance either experience continuity 
their membership. 

And again, making choice their Speakers, the commons 
themselves not seem have paid any attention the extent 
the member’s experience either parliament the office 
Speaker. The part played Mare the Good Parliament 
showed that knowledge parliamentary precedent and constitu- 
tional custom was valuable asset personal ability and 
Sir James Pickering, again, the Speaker October 
1378, have seen, used his personal knowledge the previous 
parliament good effect standing for the commons’ point 
view against the king’s spokesman.? Yet, the six Speakers 
who are known during the only one had had any 
really considerable experience parliament the time his first 
election Speaker. This Speaker, Sir John Bushy, sat continu- 
ously the last nine parliaments Richard reign and was 
Speaker the sixth, eighth, and ninth these (January 1394, 
January and November But was way ordinary 
knight the shire. was one group councillors and 
chamber knights who were conspicuously the king’s confidence 
during the later years the reign, and he, with his colleague, 
William Bagot, sat continuously the parliaments these later 
years and, presumably, maintained the king’s interests among the 
hardly doubted that his position Speaker 
was due the king’s influence, and though his repeated election 
that office, beginning when was already member some 
seven sessions’ may show that the king attached some 


lates that there were about 125 knights his retinue and that they formed fully 
tenth the total number knights available for parliamentary representation. 
contingent seven any one parliament was, therefore, only their proportional 
share the national representation cit.). 


Supra, 389. 
The speakers and the parliaments which they acted are follows 
April 1376 Peter Mare Anon. Chron. 83. 


Chron. Angl. 72. 
January 1377 Thomas Hungerford Rot. Parl. ii. 374, 87. 


October 1377 Peter Mare Ibid. iii. 15. 
October 1378 James Pickering Ibid. 34, 16. 
January 1380 John Gildesborough Ibid. 73, 11. 
November Gildesborough Ibid. 89, 10. 
November 1381 Richard Waldegrave Ibid. 100, 
February 1383 James Pickering Ibid. 145, 
January 1394 John Bushy Ibid. 310, 
January 1397 John Bushy Ibid. 338, 


Supra, Professor Tout suggests that was probably Speaker the inter- 
vening parliament January 1395 also (Administ. Hist. iv. 13, 3). 
Tout, Administ. Hist. 12-14. 


sat for Lincolnshire October 1383 and then from September 1388 con- 
tinuously. 
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value experience and continuity membership Speaker, 
cannot taken indication the view the commons. 
When the commons elected their Speaker freely they seem 
have been almost indifferent the question experience. 
true that Speakers generally had two turns office, but these 
turns seem generally have come the beginning rather than 
the end their parliamentary careers. Peter Mare, for 
instance, was made Speaker the Good Parliament! when was 
sitting for the first time had second turn office October 
1377, but although sat five more parliaments after that 
not again named Speaker. John Gildesborough, who was 
Speaker January was sitting for the first time also 
had second turn the next parliament (November but 
was not chosen again, far know, any the three 
remaining assemblies which was member.* Thomas 
Hungerford, John Gaunt’s adherent, who was Speaker 
January was sitting, probably, for the first and certainly not 
more than the fourth time that occasion, but not again 
named Speaker, though seems have sat upwards 
dozen assemblies between 1377 and perhaps, may have 
been excluded because was tainted partisanship for John 
Gaunt, but there such complication the case Richard 
Waldegrave, who became Speaker his fourth parliament 
(November but never again recorded holding office, 


The five other parliaments January and November 1380, May and October 
1382, and February 1383, three which the Speaker known have been some one 
else. 


sat for Essex January and November 1380, February 1383, October 1385, 
and February 1388. 

Hungerford excellent example the difficulty identifying members with 
exactitude. When was chosen Speaker January 1377 was sitting for Wiltshire, 
but between 1357 and 1393 there man (or men) that name returned twelve times 
for Wiltshire (April 1357, May 1360, October 1362, January 1377, April 1379, January 
1380, November 1380, October 1383, April 1384, October 1386, January 1390, and 
January 1393) and six times for Somerset (October 1378, May 1382, April 1384, 
September 1388, January 1390, and November 1390). seems first sight though 
these must two different men, since two occasions (April 1384 and January 1390) 
the name Hungerford returned simultaneously for both counties. But neither 
occasion there writ expensis for Hungerford both shires. received his 
writ both times for Wiltshire, and the records for Somersetshire there one name 
left blank Close Rolls, 454) and 1390 the name Stephen 
Derby appears his stead (ibid. 1359-92, 179), that there reason this 
account assume that the two Hungerfords are not one and the same. this case Sir 
Thomas would have been sitting for the fourth time when became Speaker January 
1377 and would have sat twelve later parliaments. The difficulty the way this 
view, however, that thirty-six years (from 1357 1393) would very long parlia- 
mentary life for the fourteenth century and would leave the rather long gap fifteen 
years between the two elections October 1362 and January 1377. that must 
taken mean that the Hungerford who sat 1357, 1360, and 1362 was not the same 
the one who sat from 1377 1393, then the Speaker January 1377 was sitting 
for the first time that occasion. 


| 


although sat the four immediately succeeding parliaments 
and then, again, another group four consecutive assemblies 
from 1386 had, however, his original choice, 
expressed some unwillingness act. 

The only exception (apart from Bushy) this general rule was 
James Pickering. His exact political career, like that Hunger- 
ford, extremely difficult determine, but giving its maximum 
possible length, 1362-97, Pickering became Speaker for the first 
time the fifth occasion his sitting parliament (October 
and was again made Speaker his eighth parliament 
(February both these occasions was re-elected 
member. is, however, doubtful long career can safely 
attributed one which case his first Speakership took place 
only parliament and his second Speakership the 

either case evident that very little value was attached 
general rule previous parliamentary experience Speaker. 
true that gaps the evidence prevent saying positively 
none these Speakers was chosen more than twice any 
later but any rate clear that least half 
them were chosen Speaker for the first time when they were 
sitting only their first second parliament, and that there was 
nothing like steady continuity their retention 

number different lines approach, therefore, converge 
the one conclusion that re-election and repeated election were 
neither very greatly valued nor very much influence the end 
the fourteenth century. times crisis special interest 
continuity personnel might coincide with continuity action, 
but the two were not normal times very closely connected. 


sat for Suffolk April 1376, October 1377, October 1378, November 1381, 
May and October 1382, February and October 1383, October 1386, February and 
September 1388, and January 1390. 

Between October 1362 and September 1397 there man, men, the name 
James Pickering sitting six times for Westmorland (October 1362, January 1365, 
October 1377, October 1378, April 1379, and October 1382), once for Cumberland 
(May 1368), and five times for Yorkshire (February 1383, November 1384, September 
1388, November 1390, and September 1397). these are all one and the same, then 
was Speaker his fifth and eighth parliaments. But thirty-five years too long 
parliamentary life attribute one man, then the gap nine years between May 
1368 and October 1377 probably marks the change individuals, which case the 
Speaker was only his second parliament October 1378. is, course, also 
possible that there were entirely separate individuals for Westmorland and for York- 
shire, which case the Speaker 1378 was sitting for the fourth fifth time, and the 
Speaker 1383 was another individual his first parliament. 

Out the twenty-six parliaments the period know the name the Speaker 
eleven (supra, 392, 4), all which come before 1383 after 1394, leaving long 
gap from 1384 1393, during which several the previous Speakers might have 
served again. 

Though this may have been due their relictance take office repeatedly, 
without, far know, any compensating advantage. 
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has been commonly supposed that elections the first 

parliament James were not interfered with the govern- 
Essex, however, not only was one the candidates 
court nominee but his return was secured the intervention 
the privy council when seemed likely that would defeated. 
The account this election found fourteen letters preserved 
the Barrington family They make possible 
fairly complete reconstruction lively contest. 

Robert, Lord Rich arrived Leighs Priory February 
1604, weary after two strenuous days canvassing, but satisfied 
that his friend, Sir Francis Barrington, would win the coming 
election. cannot Imagine how can lose have fayer 
playe with out was not unlikely, fact, that the 


opposing party might give the contest, and informed 
Sir Francis 


You must send some body listen. the other party gives vp, avoyd 
your greater charge, and warn stay find they yeald yt, and pre- 
paration for diet the Inns accordinge you shall have 


Nor was this confidence too great, his letter went show: 
was based upon his knowledge how the entire county would 
vote. campaign manager Rich had lost time since the king 
had issued his proclamation for parliament. Undoubtedly was 
his support that went far giving the advantage Barrington, 
for was the most powerful landlord Essex. His estates 
included over seventy-five manors,‘ and majority the advow- 


Notestein, Winning the Initiative the House Commons, 35; Willson, 
‘The Earl Salisbury and the Party Parliament, American 
Hist. Rev., January 1931, 277. 

The Barrington family correspondence, calendared 1879 the Historical MSS. 
Commission (Report VII, app., Lowndes MSS.), now the British Museum, and 
catalogued Egerton MSS. 2643-51. Fourteen letters, two which are drafts, deal 
with the Essex election. Photostats them were obtained Professor Frederick 
Marcham Cornell University, who kindly placed them disposal. Passages 
from some these were printed Transactions the Essex Archaeological Society, 
ii. (1884), 3-35, Lowndes, History the Barrington Family 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February, 1603/4, Egerton MS. 2644, fo. 
128. Hereafter when reference made the Egerton MS. the folio number only 
will given. 

Morant, Mary Palgrave, Mary Rich, Countess Warwick, 72, 
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sons that county were under his addition 
possessed the hundreds Ongar, Harlow, and Rochford with 
all their rights and liberties’.2 The voting strength his 
tenants, combined with his personal influence over prominent 
men throughout the county, virtually assured success the 
candidate whom supported. Sir Francis Barrington, the 
other hand, was well qualified for the recommendation which 
Rich was ready give him. Not only did hold extensive 
lands north-western Essex, but was well known throughout 
the shire for his public services well his ancient name.* 
had, moreover, represented the county Elizabeth’s last 

additional factor offers explanation for Rich’s ardent 
support his candidate. Barrington Hall was only seven miles 
distant from Leighs Priory, the Essex seat the Riches, and the 
friendly intercourse between the two families, thus facilitated, 
had made Lord Rich and Sir Francis early acquainted with the 
similarity their political views. Both men were puritans, and 
early 1586 had drafted the Dunmow petition parliament 
against the ministers whom Whitgift had imposed 
upon the Essex This protest had been part question 
the rights patrons, since Rich, who controlled majority 
the livings the county, was deprived Whitgift’s action his 
right presentation, but had also been religious, since the non- 
conforming ministers Essex whom Whitgift removed had 
obviously held their appointments with the approval Rich. 
fact, was probably because the support Rich and few 


claims that Rich held over one hundred manors Essex alone. This smaller figure 
based upon Morant’s history the individual manors Essex. 

Usher, The Presbyterian Movement, 1582-9, Camden Soc., 3rd ser., viii, 
introd. pp. xxv—xxvi. 

Morant, ii. 102. 

Lowndes, History Hatfield Broadoak Transactions the Essex Archaeological 
Society, n.s., 68; ii. 1-6. Sir Francis Barrington was the eldest son Sir Thomas 
and Lady Winifred Barrington. Because the royal blood his mother, the former 
Lady Winifred Pole, Francis matriculated Cambridge 
was knighted May 1603, Theobalds, and was created baronet 1611. 
the time this election was about years old. served justice the 
peace from the late on, and was the time this election one the 
deputy-lieutenants under Sussex. Complete Baronetage, 28; Venn, Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, 97; Hist. MSS. Comm. Report VII, app. 539; Privy 
Council, 1601-4, 500. 

Return Members Parliament, 443. 

Supplication Dunmow Essex the Rich, appointed the Par- 
November 1586. This petition given full The Seconde Parte 
Register, being Calendar Manuscripts intended for publication under that title the 
Puritans, 1593, ed. Albert Peel, 1915, ii. 191-2. The first the list 236 signatures 
that Frauncis Barrington Esq.’. Neal, History the Puritans, 285, points 
out, only the first four signatures are those gentlemen the others being presumably 


tenants and servants whose signatures were undoubtedly obtained those sponsoring 
the protest, Rich and Barrington. 
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the gentry such Barrington that the so-called classical move- 

Rich was nature man energy and enthusiasm and his 
influence early Essex puritanism was far from slight. may 
have been his adherence which helped win Francis Barrington 
the cause, for the latter’s devotion Rich was equalled only 
his devotion their common belief. Sir Francis was, however, 
puritan nature, belonging the group local gentry 
who character, experience, and inheritance exhibited the very 
essence English puritanism. Serious and responsible the 
performance public duties, uncompromising question 
right, was find great hardship later years endure 
imprisonment for the 

What influence the puritanism Rich and Barrington had 
upon the Essex election 1604 difficult determine. There 
evidence for the letters, but view the fact that party 
organization probably had its origin the ‘classical’ 
which Rich and Barrington supported, seems quite possible that 
some votes may have been obtained this way. far Rich 
and Barrington were concerned, any rate, seems safe say 
that their common interest puritanism was factor the 
election, and this for several reasons. the first place, the 


time the election Sir Francis was sheltering Barrington Hall 
the puritan divine, Arthur Hildersham.* least one occasion 
before 1604 Hildersham had been deprived his living because 
his nonconformity, and the preceding year had been one 
the ministers present the Millenary Petition King James. 
significant, therefore, that took marked interest the 
Essex contest, becoming greatly alarmed when seemed likely 


Usher, The Presbyterian Movement, 1582-9, based the Minute Book the 
Deedam Classis, Camden Soc., 3rd ser., viii, introd. pp. xxv—xxvi. 

was imprisoned 1626 for refusing act commissioner for the forced 
loan Charles Council letter the keeper the Marshalsea, October 1626, 
Transactions the Essex Archaeological Society, n.s. ii. 22; Sir Martin Stuteville 
Rev. Joseph Mead, October 1626, Court and Times Charles 161-2. 

Neale, Peter Wentworth, ante, xxxix. 204. 

Robert Rich Sir Francis Barrington his absence Mr. Hildersonne, 
February 1603/4, Egerton MS., fo. 149. Robert Rich, writing Francis Barrington 
March 1603/4 (ibid., fo. 151), makes reference Mr. Hildersonne your servant 
ibid., fos. 116, That Arthur Hildersham was related the Barrington family 
helps establish his identity. Both families were related marriage the family 
Pole, Lady Winifred being the second wife Sir Thomas Barrington, and the mother 
Francis, while Anne Pole, Lady Winifred’s cousin germain, married Thomas Hilder- 
sham, Arthur being the son this marriage. Francis Barrington and Arthur 
Hildersham were therefore cousins once removed. Proof that Arthur Hildersham 
did reside Barrington Hall with his cousin Francis found letter written 
(by himself) Lady Joan Barrington, wife Sir Francis (Egerton MS. 2645, fo. 159, 
March 1629/30), which speaks his desire return her and her family. 
the same letter Hildersham makes reference his book, Lectures John, which was 
published 1629, and which, therefore, identifies him the puritan divine. 
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that Sir Francis might That was actual service 
his patron evident from the facts that Rich addressed his 
election correspondence ‘Sir Francis Barrington, his 
absence Mr. Hildersonne and that Hildersham took occasion 
write Lord Rich himself when received some new informa- 
tion proceedings the likely, therefore, that his 
interest was more than personal. Lord Rich’s puritan attitude 
the time emphasized one his election letters Barrington 


hearde before the receipt your Lo: Archbuishops beinge 
taken sicke, whose true amendment charitie wishe prainge maye 
repente him the wrongs gods church and ministers hath done. And 
that this example the rest his coate that have beene Saules maye 
nowe converted Paules, that before the ende they maye buildres 
not ruyners the decayed walls trew 


was only year later, moreover, that the new archbishop found 
occasion, when granting Lady Rich divorce from her husband, 
bid Lord Rich back amongste his Puritans 

seems reasonably clear, therefore, that both Rich and 
Barrington were anxious that puritan supporters returned 
the first parliament the new king, and whatever influence this 
may have had the winning votes, important note that 
before the election precaution had been taken the court 
prevent any organization advance the interests that cause. 
his proclamation for parliament James had requested the 
choice fit persons’, and defining that term had advised 
against the choice persons noted for superstitious blindness 
one way for turbulent Humours other that is’, 
the Venetian ambassador wrote his government, Catholics 
and Puritans’.6 The king had asked addition that the 
election free and without any factious Combynation’, much 
that stipulation had been made Elizabeth’s reign. Also 
keeping with Elizabethan precedent was the fact that Essex 
the court had designated its own candidate, Sir Edward Denny 
Waltham Abbey. all probability the nomination Denny 
was made not the privy council whole, but one member,’ 


Rich received letter from Hildersham (on February 1603/4), which 
found the latter some what more disturbed than there was cause for the proceeding 
the election. Egerton MS. fo. 151, Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 
1603/4. Ibid. 

Ibid., fo. Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 1603/4. 


Letters Philip Gawdy, 164 (Egerton MS. 2804, fo. 203), Philip Gawdy his 
brother, November 1605. 


Rymer’s Foedera, xvi. 561. 

Cal. State Papers, Ven., 1603-7, 130, Nicholo Molin the Doge and 
Senate, January 1604. 

should remembered that during Elizabeth’s reign local influence elections 
noblemen was more common than that the privy council whole, but was 
many cases, here, indirect exercise the same influence. Cheyney makes this 
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Thomas Howard, earl Suffolk, important Essex landowner 
who, shall see, interfered the election later on. also 
apparent that Denny’s nomination was made after the local gentry 
had nominated Barrington and Sir Gamaliel for first and 
second knight respectively. Barrington least, when agreed 
knights standing 

Hence necessary see why the court preferred the 
election Denny. the grandson Sir Anthony Denny, 
favourite Henry VIII, Sir Edward inherited both wealth and 
social distinction. Having married daughter the earl 
Exeter was related the Cecils, and the time this election 
was just entering upon court career. sheriff Hertfordshire 
1603 had entertained the king splendidly Royston, and 
soon his daughter was marry Scottish attendant the king, 
Sir James Hay, the later earl Carlisle. this occasion Denny 
was created baron Waltham, and ultimately became 
earl Suffolk might well glad support his nomi- 
nation and since Denny was relative Salisbury, quite 
possible that his support the house was desired the council. 
The fact that Denny did not have partner for the second place 
this election did Barrington meant that the Essex contest, 
though three-cornered, was virtually resolved into that betweqn 
Sir Edward Denny and Sir Francis Barrington the Court’ 
and ‘Country’ parties respectively, for election first knight 
the shire. 

This was not the first time that the county Essex, and more 
particularly Lord Rich, had opposed court nominee. 1588 
Lord Rich introduced two candidates opposition the two 
officials the queen whom the privy council had nominated. 
this case the council wrote Rich demanding that 
stop his and since the Crown candidates were 
point History England from the Defeat the Armada the Death Elizabeth, 
75-6. 

Sir Gamaliel was the fourth son Sir Henry Capell Raynes Hall. He, with 
Francis Barrington, was knighted May 1603. Capell also served deputy- 
lieutenant with Barrington under Sussex 1603. 1606 Gamaliel Capell served 
sheriff Essex, but the fact that Gamaliel Capell was also elected, through by- 
election, serve parliament January 1605, may mean that there were two 
that name. so, was all likelihood the candidate for second knight 1604 who 
was sent parliament 1605. Visitations Essex, part 171; Transactions the 
Essex Archaeological Society, n.s. ix. 273, pedigree Capell family 
William Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, 10; P.R.O., Lists 
and Indexes, Sheriffs, Return Members Parliament, 443. 

Egerton MS., fo. 130, draft letter Francis Barrington Thomas Mildmay, 
February 1603/4. 

Nichols, Progresses James 104; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1601-3, 268, 
John Chamberlaine Dudley Carleton, December 1602; ibid. 141, Dudley 


Carleton John Chamberlaine, August 1604; Venn, Alumni 
part ii. 33. Acts, Privy Council, 1588, pp. 318-19. 
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Rich either followed that advice was unsuccessful 
his canvassing. Further evidence this earlier contest lacking, 
but that electioneering had taken place clear from the fact that 
the privy council had heard that great number freeholders 
intended repair the place election. The election contest 
1604, which full account remains, interesting, therefore, 
picture political methods with which Rich had experi- 
mented the time Elizabeth and which were now highly 
developed. 

The election was held Chelmsford according the 
ancient custom,? and March. Lord Rich had first an- 
nounced another date his supporters and was obliged notify 
them subsequently the Long before the day the rival 
candidates had ‘taken the inns’ Chelmsford and made 
provision for lodging and diet for their respective voters. Early 
the contest Sir Francis Barrington had met Sir Thomas Mild- 
may, prominent resident Chelmsford,* the Hares Court 
the Inner Temple, and there solicited his support. Later, att 
stall had spoken again him, and had 
counted his support until heard February that Mild- 
may had taken almost all the Innes and hovses Chelmsfford 
and geven out for Sir Edward Thereupon 
wrote Mildmay reiterating him his vnwillingness contend 
especially with gent. whom much respect doe that 
worthy and declaring that, since had not heard 
Denny’s standing when agreed become candidate, did 
not feel that could now geve over Denny without hurt 
to’ his held disgrace, moreover, rely, 
even over-confidently, those who had promised him their 
support, seeing ‘no cause feare the meanes the 


Return Members Parliament, 423. Sir Thomas Henneage and Sir Henry 
Gray were the royal candidates, but there indication whom Rich supported. 

1588 the privy council had found necessary remind the sheriff Essex 
that Chelmsford was the customary place for the county election. Possibly Rich had 
tried change the place order defeat the royal nominees (Acts, Privy Council, 
1588, 298). 

passage home gave knowledge Mr. Tichborne Romford and 
many others that the day was mistaken also sent vnto Rochford Hundred 
informe them the error the day, and from thence sent man Dengy Hundred 
not fail the daye (Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, 
Egerton MS., fo. 128). 

the Mildmays Moulsham Hall. Sir Thomas’s grandfather, Sir Walter, was 
made Chancellor the Exchequer 1566. Knighted 1603 too served deputy- 
lieutenant under Sussex, and was also justice the peace the time this election. 
The fact that the Mildmays were the most prominent family Chelmsford gave them 
controlling influence over the inns and houses that place (Morant, ii. 
Transactions the Essex Archaeological Society, n.s., xv. 1-16, Round, The 
Mildmays and their Chelmsford Estates 


Egerton MS., fo. 130, draft letter Francis Barrington Thomas Mildmay, 
February 1603/4. 


‘ 
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any from him. requested Mildmay return him answer, for 
said, can not persvade myself but you still hold the same 
minde that you will acording your firm promise yealde 
your best Mildmay, reply, flatly denied 
former promise and refused commit 


forget not the speeche that passed betweene you and latelye the 
Hares Court the Inner Temple, and what answer gave you the 
woords (wrestyng) gentlemen and friends from you this accyon betweene 
Sir Ed: Denny and your selfe best knowne you. Att which time 
playnelie tould you, that nether would ledd nor driven for anye mans 
plesure, butt where had likinge gyve voice, there would gyve it. 
And that shall indifferent whome eather lykes dislykes, and that 
opynion still hould and meane doo. 


the taking the inns, admitted that had done so, 
adding 


know not who hathe Any thoryte except against doinge, 
myne owne towne, beinge lawfully Requyred for myself and freends. Butt 
with all you have bene tould that have taken them upp ether for Sir 


Ed: Denny you particularly, theye were not Councell that 
Reported that you. 


concluded desiring that ‘the extraordinarye Courses 
houlded this busynes would not cause their heretofore peac- 
ible county become faccious declaring that both candidates 
were bound thereunto ‘as good patryottes’ with ‘all private 
Respects sett aside 

Obviously Barrington could not have been mistaken about 
the earlier conversation Mildmay would have had him believe, 
and all probability Mildmay did relapse from his support after 
Denny’s nomination, fearing for the county’s ill repute court, 
but desiring withhold his voice long possible. 

This refusal Mildmay did not prevent Sir Francis from 
acquiring inns, however. Rich wrote him upon his return from 
the 15th: sent for your host and directed him 
your name take the New Inn and Dolphin, which done.’ 


Ibid. 

Ibid. fo. 131, Thomas Mildmay Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, 

connexion with Lord Rich’s efforts obtain inns for Sir Francis Chelmsford, 
interesting note that the election for parliament 1559, Lord Rich, the 
grandfather this Robert Rich, had done much the same thing, but with the sanction 
theCrown. This seems important view thefact that, when the council interfered 
the 1604 election, did because the preparations which Barrington’s party was 
making for the collection freeholders Chelmsford the day the election. 
January 1558/9 the privy council wrote Sir John Raynsforth Essex requesting 
that one the houses Chelmsford which had been lately taken upp for the Lorde 
Ryche against the tyme thellection the Knightes the Shire’, and which had since 
been granted Sir John, returned the Lord Rich, for advoyding all inconveny- 
(Acts, Privy Council, 1558-70, 389). 
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the Lyon’ was not yet The provision food was 
also necessary, and Rich least Barrington’s supporters 
promised supplies for this purpose from his private stores 


For the matter your provisions, hope Mr. Pake hathe directed 
your servaunts such proper thinges appointed private stores 
wishinge had beene better for you, And what else haue shall verie 
willinglie yours, supply you anie wants that have meanes 
healpe you with.? 


order know how many houses and inns acquire and what 
provision make, was necessary have ‘calendar’ 
those who were take part the election. 
Rich declared, must known what numer, and what quallity 
[of voters], ells provision can not fittly made for men’. 
clear from the same letter that both parties resorted this 
means well the taking inns. the matter Cal- 
lender know part offend more therin than they [the oposite 

The making such calendars was arduous task for the 
candidates and their supporters. First, was imperative that the 
great ones Rich called them, should possible won over 
the party. Through Rich’s help Barrington could count 
Lord Darcy St. well the earl Sussex, then lord 
lieutenant The former would assure all north-eastern 
Essex, Rich wrote Barrington: Lo: Darcy hath layd all the 
divisions between Brayntree, Witham, and Sussex 
could far carrying Dengy hundred well other localities, 
but his support was evidently not ardent until Rich devised 
remedy. have caused Lo. Sussex officer Lo. Name 
write new letter [more] likeing then the former letters 
[which] were sent his Lords first direction, and reformed his 
The earl Suffolk, the other hand, supported Sir 
Edward Denny, and baron Walden controlled extensive 


Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 128 
also sent the Lyon but his answer was, knew not whether his Landlord would 
serve for you no.’ 

Ibid. March 1603/4, ibid. fo. 

Ibid. February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 149. 

Thomas, third Lord Darcy, was the son John, Lord Darcy and Frances, daughter 
Richard, Lord Rich, grandfather Robert, Lord Rich. This may account for his 
support Barrington’s candidacy. Darcy was created Viscount Rivers 1625, 
but was the last his family direct line (Morant, 340; Transactions the 
Essex Archaeological Society, n.s. 30-9, John Watney, Osyth’s Priory ’). 

Robert Ratcliff, earl Sussex, the last his family direct line. Newhall’ 
Boreham was the family house Essex (Morant, 340; Norden, 
Britannia Pars, Camden Soc., 1840, index; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, 
33, Grant the earl Sussex the lieutenancy Essex). 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 128. 

Ibid. and tok vpon advertis Lo: Sussex tenants thos parts 
hundred] that Lo: Joyned with vs’. 
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lands Uttlesford and Freshwell shall see, 
however, Barrington’s party tried obtain the votes even 
Suffolk’s tenants. Other powerful landlords were undoubtedly 
solicited, for Rich declared: ‘Some great ones that they hoped 
have returned word that they will not oppose against 
was important obtain votes from friends, knights and 
the country gentry Essex. Individually these men 
possessed less land than the higher nobility, but group they 
represented the bulk the electorate, and their interest local 
politics was that men bred them. The soliciting the 
support the gentry was done personally Rich and Barrington 
many cases possible. Mildmay, have seen, was 
interviewed London. Lord Rich delayed his return home 
order stop the country houses several the gentry. 


Inn passage home gave knowledge Mr. Tichborne Romford and 
many others that the day was mistaken. spake also with Sir An: 
Cook and Sir Nicolas Cook who promised themselves and means you 
wholy, and directed them send name Sir Bar: Whetstone 


When the distance was too great Rich sent his man make 
inquiries for him. 


sent Sir Saltingston, Cosin Rich, Mr. Harleston, Mr. Kightly, 
and others thos parts the certayne day and place. also sent vnto 
Rochford Hundred inform them the error the day, and from thence 
sent man goe Dengey Hundred Sir Will: Harris Criksey and 


one occasion his servant returned with word that Mr. Went- 
ford Gosfield was not home, but his wife was mind 
went with his lordship. Mr. Edmund Allen Hatfield Peverall 
also assisted Rich this personal soliciting. 


writ Mr. Allen Hatfield give knowledge Sir Will: Aylife, Sir 
Rafe Wiseman, Sir Jo: Sims, Mr. Dubborne, and many can vpon 


friday and Satterday the markets Chelmsford and Mawldon for the 


addition many were addressed letter, and were expected 
return with their promise support calendar their tenants’ 
names. Rich said: haue written Sir Jo: Tindall, Sir Jo: 


Thomas Howard, baron Walden, was created earl Suffolk King James 
1603, and May that year was made privy councillor, serving lord chamber- 
lain the household. Audley House near Saffron Walden, was his Essex seat. 

Egerton fo. 128. interesting parallel this soliciting the great land- 
lords found the Norfolk election 1601, when certain important ones were 
much the same way, and among them the bishop (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Report VII, app., part 72, Thomas Might Sir Bassingbourne Gawdy, January 
1600/1). 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 128. 
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Deane, Sir Andrew Paschall and Mr. Jo: Paskall Badlowe that 

result this personal canvassing, Barrington could count 
old and prominent families every part Essex, and was 
this way that Rich could predict how entire hundred would 
vote. ‘Rochford and Dengi will not much cross us’ Hinckford 
will stand firm with ’.2 That Denny solicited the gentry the 
same way more than likely, although little evidence given 
the Barrington letters, but that did not achieve such success 
did his adversaries only too clear. Other than Mildmay, 
whom Sir Francis failed win over, only Sir Thos. Gardener 
adverse Rich The reason for Barrington’s greater 
advantage among the gentry not difficult explain. All his 
public work, justice the peace, deputy-lieutenant, 
knight the shire, had been within the county Essex, while 
Denny had served only sheriff Hertfordshire. More im- 
portant was the question family, which Rich voiced eloquently 
the auncient name Barrington whose auncestors canne averre 
knights before english was England anie name knights that 


know, were the Countrye, that now make greate shaowe are new- 


Finally, the puritan views Sir Francis may have been deciding 
factor with some the gentry. Although impossible this 
election draw lines party demarcation between puritan and 
non-puritan, may noted that very soon the centre organized 
puritanism was found Essex, and that among Barrington’s 
supporters there were some who were defend that cause. 

The towns within the shire constituted third source votes, 
but obtain them the town authorities were first won 
over. Rich wrote Barrington: haue written the Baylifes 
Maulden and Colchester for them and all theyr The mayor 
and three other officials Thaxted consented similar request 


Maie please your Lo. That whose names are herevnder written dooe 
minde Gods assistance att Chelmsforde the vth 
Marche next either over night the vth early the vjth give our 
voice for the Right Wo. Sir France 


Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 128. 

Ibid. March 1603/4, ibid. fo. 151. 

February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 128. Maldon and Colchester were the two 
boroughs which returned members parliament from Essex. interesting note 
that 1640 complaint was made against this plural voting. The ‘Corporations 
who having had their voices electing their own burgesses, and then come elect 
knights, more than the greatest lord England (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1639-40, 608: Observations Mr. Nevill Cressing Temple about the election 
Essex, March 1640’). 

William Westby, Mayor’ good Lordship’, Lord Rich, February 
1603/4, from (Egerton MS. fo. 136). 
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evident from the same letter that this method Rich was 
able obtain many additional votes. 


according your Lordships direction: And wee have further procured 
our Neighbours beinge ffreeholders these whom wee have together with 
our selves named scedule hereinclosed Resting gladde this 
any other like service (which with good Conscience wee maie performe) our 
endeavor may well accepted 


The town Saffron Walden had also been obtained for 
Barrington this way. But February, two weeks before 
the election day, the earl Suffolk wrote irate letter the 
Tresourer and Chamberlains Walden and all Servants, 
tennants and Townsmen there having learned that Barring- 
ton had solicited their votes. 


vnderstand that you have bene laboured vnto give your voices the 
election the knights the shire, Sir Frauncis Barrington knight. 
Whereat cannot but wonder that would either sollicit any you 
that purpose with out privitie, you slightlie regard me, 
passe your voices before you knowe pleasure, which take very ill 
your handes, especiallie the better sorte, that should have had more dis- 
cretion advising the rest, 


but regardless any promises they might have made, now 
declared 


howsoeur you have engaged your selves have thought good signifie 
you mind therein, that doe expect and challenge your handes, 
Lord the Towne moste you tennants (if there were 
other respect) that you give your free consents voyces good frend 
Sir Edward Denny knight, which you shall not regard what now make 
knowne you will make the proudest you all repent it, you well 
assured. 


Over and above his landlord’s right compelling his tenants’ 
votes, concluded his letter with this argument: And thus 
muche knowe his Maieste pleasure, and the letter the late 
proclamation inhibitethe any whatsoeur labour aforehande, 
they have done chosen for this Obviously the 
townspeople had intended their free consents for Barrington. 

small wonder, therefore, that Rich could prophesy the 
outcome this election three weeks before the day. majority 
the nobility, the gentry, and the townsmen were already 
promised Barrington. Unfortunately for his party, however, 
the privy council intervened, and the course the election was 
altered. 


Suffolke the Tresourer and Chamberlains Walden and all Servants, 


tennants and Townsmen there February 1603/4, ffrom the Courte Whitehall’ 
(Egerton MS. fo. 138). 
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February the justices Essex received letter from the 
privy council which called their attention the fact 


that notwithstandinge his [Majesty’s] proclamation published all the 
parts this Realme prohibiteinge emongst other things all faccious 
Laboringe for the places Knightes and Burgesses elected for this 
his first parlimte, 


that part the realm had this command been less regarded 
than Essex, where the council understood that 


the principall gent. and freeholders are said have divided themselves into 
parties, and farder informed that some persons doe seeke elected 
soliciteinge their frends and wreitinge Letters most the Townes and 
principall Free holders the Countie favor and prefer them 
elected Knights the shire. 


was true, this course was not allowed, and the justices 
were accordingly commanded inform themselves, and they 
found such vndue and disorderly proceedinge’ signify 
Majestie’s pleasure that without respecte persons sollicitation 
the voters doe proceed free election’. any continued 
‘make any colleccon Freeholders Callenders otherwise 
strengthen ther their names were certified the 
council, and further order would given for this disobedience 
his majesty’s 

That was Suffolk who had informed the council the solicit- 
ing Saffron Walden more than likely, since his letter that 
town was written the 23rd, the very day which the lords 
addressed the Essex justices, Suffolk himself signing both these 
letters ‘from the Furthermore, his argument that the 
electioneering was counter the king’s proclamation, Suffolk used 
words almost identical with those used the council. Who had 
informed the not indicated either these letters, but that 
was Denny his immediate supporters quite clear from the 
comments Lord Rich. They that haue made theyr great bosts, 
and braggs seems dowptfull theyr desired effect, seinge they 
are forced seeke for Letters the Lords.’ And the same 
letter: ‘They knew them selfes the weaker side that they haue 
vsed this means, for own part would haue bene ashamed 
haue had Cosin Bar: haue gone the like 
letter later date Surelie they were wise their weak- 
nes make showe strengthe they pretend matter woark 


The lords the privy council our very loving Friends the Hie Sheriff the 
County Essex and the rest the Justices the Peace for the said County 
whom may appartaine’. The signatures are follows: Ellesmere Canc, 
Worcester, Cumberlande, Ro: Cecyll, Wotton, Tho. Bruce, Suffolke, 
Howarde, Knollis, Jo. Stanhope, Jo. Harberte.’ The letter sent the 
Courte Whitehall the 23rd Febr. 1603 (Egerton MS. fo. 137 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, fos. 149, 
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vppon which salveth their credyte the effect which 
the effect this appeal Denny’s party ‘to the Lords’, the 
council letter was truth not demand that one party withdraw 
entirely, the council letter Rich 1588 had been, but was 
request for free’ election without labouring for voices before- 
hand. Rich was not far from right saying: The Letter 
could for theyr Comfort, may the other hand, some 
the freeholders who had promised their voices Barrington 
did retract their promises, and since, have seen, both parties 
had resorted canvassing, evident that the council letter 
was really directed against the soliciting Rich and his candidate, 
And while Rich had only scorn for those who staggered from his 
party, and ‘who must intreated play stopp gambell’, 
obviously, going the Lords the other party did achieve its 

The Essex justices must have been troubled know what 
course follow, for the contest had gone too far and feeling ran 
too high permit the withdrawal either the candidates for 
first place. The justices were hindered addition their own 
party views. Barrington himself was one their number and 
was present the special meeting called settle the 
and the group included least three his supporters: William 
Ayloffe, Robert Rich (possibly the eldest son Lord Rich), and 
Anthony Cook. the other hand, Thomas Mildmay, his son, 
Thomas junior, and Thomas Gardiner were also justices.5 Mild- 
may, moreover, seems have been the leader among the justices, 
summoning the others meet with him Chelmsford. quite 
possible from Rich’s comment this that Mildmay may have 
been attempting direct the whole affair. 


Sir Tho: Mildmay sends perceive for all the Justices before him 
Chelmsford had the commanding awthortye over them that the 


letter are his equals and haue much himselfe, and shall 
know they wise and are his followers.® 


Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 151. 

Ibid. February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 149. 

Ibid. Probably the townsmen Saffron Walden were included the ‘staggerers’ 
least the fact that Barrington had his possession copy the earl Suffolk’s 
letter would seem indicate that the officials sent him the letter proof their 
being obliged their support. 

Egerton MS. fo. 147, draft letter Francis Barrington (Maynard, sheriff 
Essex ?), March 1603/4: Vpon the receite the Letters Mr. Franck, Mr. Altham 
[two the justices living near Hatfield] myself resolved meete with the rest 
justices wrote Capell that Barrington being amongst vs’ consented their plan 
fo. 139, marginal insertion). 

All these men endorsed the letter sent Capell (ibid.). Ayloffe (of Great 
Braxted) and Cook (of Geddy Hall) are mentioned supporters Barrington 
Rich the latter’s letter Sir Francis February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 128. 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 
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any rate the result was compromise agreed upon the 
compromise which Rich was able foretell Hildersham with 
accuracy before heard the justices’ decision. 


The end this crossinge opposite course wilbe that Sir Gam: [Capell] shall 
desist, and your and Sir Ed: Denny chosen, and offence 
eyther side, but this manner the attonement 


Rich had, fact, had hand the settlement before the justices 
assembled. Sir Henry Maynard, the sheriff Essex,? sent Lord 
Rich copy the council letter, together with the suggestion 
that Rich should write Capell, himself was doing, ask 
him withdraw from the contest. Rich had received these letters 
the 28th, the day before the Chelmsford meeting, and had 
written Maynard answere which will not with 
regard the council’s intervention, but had followed the sug- 
gestion concerning Capell, and had written him wish him 
firme vs, desist Moved more Rich’s request than 
the sheriff’s probably, Capell agreed withdraw entirely. Not 


knowing where find Rich, Capell sent his reply Barrington 
the 29th 


Sir Even now receiued Lie from Riche wherein his very honor- 
ably desireing doubt mutuall loue attonement, doth ioyne with Sir 
Maynard motion vnto desist, which thought may good 
meanes procure the generall peace this county, lately disturbed 
this opposition. Because would loth contradictory good 
proposition, (though vnhappily may hereby expose credit diuers 
misconstructions) because perceue expected that shold defray 
some good portion the charges the election, which loathe because 
likely extraordinary, have condescended ther requests and 
now fully purpose relinquish not stand all. thus hopeing 
will occasion make end the controuersy vnkindness 
betwen you two, ease satisfaction the whole country, for which 


purposes with honest intention loue all parties become 
resolued thus do.* 


was, therefore, upon advice from Rich that Capell withdrew 


and his reply the justices’ request followed his acceptance 
the unofficial proposition. 


Capell did not attend the meeting the justices, since his 


Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 
Sir Henry Maynard Eston Lodge Essex had served secretary Lord 

Burghley, and member parliament for the county Essex with Sir Francis 
Barrington 1601. had been knighted May 1603, when Francis Barrington 
received knighthood, and was also deputy-lieutenant under Sussex the time 
this election (Morant, ii. 431; Return Members Parliament, 443). 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 149. 

Gamaliel Capell ‘to the Rt. Worshipfull, very loueing cosen, Sir Francis 
Barrington February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 143. 
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would not permit,! informed the justices. 
was addressed letter from the justices, who stated the case, 
enclosing the lords’ letter and requesting his help much Rich 
had done. Appealing his Love and Zeale heretofore shown 
toward his country, they said, 


not doubting with all but you thinke that your reputacon Credit 
tendered all well deserveth. And therefore maketh earnestlie 
require you for this time relinquish stand one the knights. 
doinge whereof you shale not onely performe publick good office 
the whole Countrie, but give kindlie thanke you for same. 


They added that, his herein being priuately made 
knowne vnto vs’ (for Barrington, have seen, was their 
meeting), was give official notice Sir Thomas Mildmay, 
who would turn inform the rest their 

order put end all rivalry the justices made further 
decision their meeting with regard Denny and Barrington, 
since owing Capell’s withdrawal the now rested 
but for presedency place 


Wee have like wyse bethought some medyation therein. And such 
can noe blemyshe eyther your reputations consent vnto, And 
that ys: that you two shall before the tyme the Ellection cast Lotts for 
yt, And that meanes Fortune the dyrector with out touche 
eyther your credytte: 


The wisdom this course evident, since both Denny and 
Barrington had hoped for the position first knight, and without 
previous settlement this point, the collection freeholders 
would have been just necessary three-cornered contest, 
great was the social distinction attached the position first 
knight the shire. That Rich had not been privy this part 
the settlement before the meeting seen his comment 
March Barrington. propose not fayle Chelmsford 
Mundaye, and not depart thence Till haue given voyce the 
And that might not have approved more than likely, since 
contest between the two rivals Barrington would undoubtedly 
have received the votes majority the freeholders, and 
have been granted the first place. The interference the council, 


The justices Essex Sir Gamaliel Capell, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. 


fo. 141: wee wished your healthe would have permitted [you] have bene present 
with vs.’ 


Ibid. 

The justices Essex Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 139. 
This letter addressed Barrington, but contains marginal insertion which 
directed Denny, telling the latter that Barrington had agreed the proposal the 
meeting the justices. is, therefore, all probability, draft letter which Sir 
Francis obtained the meeting the justices. 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 1603/4, ibid. fo. 151. 
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therefore, not only assured Denny election (which had been 
altogether unlikely before its intervention) but also gave him 
equal chance for the position first knight. 

Barrington, however, agreed the plan while the meeting 
the justices, providing Denny also agreed the justices 
wrote Sir Edward requesting that too send his reply 
Mildmay, and soon possible. the time the casting 
lots, the justices suggested the First morninge the Assisses 
beinge Mundaye ’,? and the place Brentwood. Meanwhile 
Sir Henry Maynard, the sheriff, had written Barrington from 
his home, Eston Lodge, suggesting similar conclusion the 
contest, and thus apparent that both parts the settlement 
had been agreed upon unofficially the sheriff and the candi- 
dates before the meeting the justices took place. Maynard 
suggested that question maie remaine betwene Sir Edward 
Dennie and youe, which weare fitt like sort clearlie ended 
before the time the and asked that Barrington 
what Denny had agreed do: your leisure will serve youe, 
that maie have your company Chelmesford Saturdie next 
the eveninge, Sondaie Brentwood dinner wheare 
Sir Edward Dennie purposeth likewise preferred that 
the agreement made with the more speed soe that the Countrye 
would staied from their repaire Chelmsford which you 
know will require som time and therefore youe and might 
meete sooner weare the Barrington replied May- 
nard the following day, telling him that had attended the 
meeting the justices, and being acquainted with the plan had 
agreed the casting lots, part out sense duty the 
Lo: the Councells Lres desire the peace’, and part out 
affection Sir Ed. Denny Next day Barrington wrote the 
justices restating his acceptance the proposition, since that 
time both Denny and Capell had signified letters 
vnder their owne hands’ 


thought fitt aiso vnder owne hand vnto you like sort conclude 


The justices Essex Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, marginal 
insertion Sir Edward Denny, Egerton MS. fo. 139: ‘Which being already propounded 
Sir Francis Barrington being amongst finde him out his love peace the 
Country, contented with the like conformity proceed from you.’ 

Wee doe hartelye praye you theirefore sende presente Answers, 
your myndes herein Letters Sir Thomas Myldmaye, whoe desyred 
gyve knowledge therof with all expedition the ende, that euery gentleman Reputa- 
tion ingaged this Busyenes maye retayne the honor dewe vnto him the perfor- 
mance his worde, which that accorde with hope will, then the First 
morninge the Assisses beinge Mundaye wee hould the Fyttest tyme, for the con- 
sumatinge thereof Brentwood.’ 

Henry Maynard Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 145. 

Ibid. 

Francis Barrington (Henry Maynard draft letter March 1603/4 ?), 
ibid. fo. 147. 
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self those gentlemen have done that concurring one Course ther 
may still remayne all trew amity love betweene vs. 


and never had the desire opposing the worthy 
knight Sir Ed. but only retayne not forgoe the love 
Country, [and] frends highly afforded 

was that probably Sunday, March, Sir Edward Denny 
and Sir Francis Barrington went Brentwood dine with 
Sir Henry Maynard, and there cast lots for place. According 
the official return? was Denny who drew the first place, Fortune 
being the dyrector and this way the Essex contest was com- 
pleted, save for the formality the official election when the 
indenture was made out the meeting the county court the 
following day. 

remains note the attitude Rich during the time which 
elapsed between the receipt the lords’ letter and the final 
acceptance the compromise. That Lord Rich was not all 
intimidated the council letter clear, the Lords not 
barr mans voyce from them they shall affect thes letters 
Those who had deserted Barrington, fearful 
staggerers and was glad the party was rid them. 


Such will stagger goe from theyr frends for this wish they may 
frends the opposite party. For part, shail not accompt them 
frens, that shall for this fayle express theyr love and promised voyce. 


Nor did hesitate write this some those who had re- 
and wilbe firme vnto him the skin his back, and will never 
while breathe fayle frend Far from being 
alarmed the altered course the election hastened reassure 
Hildersham that the cause beinge honorable was not fytte 
fainted and put him harte and courage for the cheerfull 
proceeding’ thereof,’ declaring should feare not the matter 
well enoughe and lett them ashamed that deserve shame 
Sir Francis wrote the same spirit 


seeinge the matter brought this passe, shall not amisse, the matter 
beinge thus apparaunte all the Country, that you and your freinds, haue 


Francis Barrington the justices Essex, March 1603/4, draft letter, 
Egerton MS. fo. 153. 


Return Members Parliament, 443. 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 

Ibid. fo. 149. 

knew them selfes the weaker side that they haue vsed this means for 
own part would haue bene ashamed haue had Cosin Bar: have gone the like 
course. and haue written, some them whom they retracted.’ fo. 

Ibid. 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 1603/4, ibid. fo. 151. 

February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 149. 
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loste noe honor but rather gayned after their greate bragge and boaste that 


your freinds and freeholders maye haue generall knowledge their staye 


His only fear was that the election might fourth 
candidate brought forward, and Sir Francis defeated entirely. 
was with this mind that had written Capell asking him 
deale vnkindly with Sir 4th person perhaps 
was with this mind also that hastened write ‘my 
frends, knights and others’, receiued the copy the 
letter from Mr. Sherife that looke and expect them come 
the County the unless the compromise should prove 
effective and: have writt Lord Darcy desire his 
presence the election his occasions might return 
received prompt assurance from some his friends their 
firm support: fynde Sir Anth: Cooke some other 
friends letters their firme resolution this 

Even after was certain that the election would take place 
without contest, Rich continued his energetic work for Barring- 
ton. was necessary now address his supporters letter 
order thank them for their loyalty and save them the journey 
Chelmsford. told Barrington, shall yealde them 
due thankfulness and requitall soon ther assured 
resolution that there noe cause for their painfull iourney 
and the same letter, When things are firmely 
resolved you must not forgett send your servant with 
thankfull lettre lo: Darcy stay his neybours and perhaps 
himselfe, for have writt This spared Sir Francis the 
expense making provision for voters, which according 
Capell and Maynard would have been extraordinary view 
the numbers which were like down Chelmsford euerye 
Finally, Rich undoubtedly attended the meeting the 
county court Monday, ther see the election the knights 
pass although his presence there had necessitated his hurried 
return from Newmarket, where had gone meet Mr. Burter, 
phisition Cambridge resolutely declared Barring- 


Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 151. 

That is, real contest between two partnerships, which case Sir Francis’s 
chance for victory would lessened. For the disadvantage being lone candidate 
opposition partnership (such that Capell and Barrington) see Edith Farn- 
ham, The Somerset Election 1614, ante, xlvi. 585, 593-5. Robert Rich Francis 
Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton fo. 

Robert Rich Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 

Ibid. fo. 149. Ibid. March 1603/4, ibid. fo. 151. 

fo. 

Gamaliel Capell Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 143 
Henry Francis Barrington, February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 145. 
Robert Rich Barrington, February 1603/4, ibid. fo. 149. 
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ton, for this game purpose with you set reast though 
they all had given you the passe His personal and party loyalty 
was the more effective because had command the methods 
party organization, but, have seen, was powerless against 
the privy council’s insistence upon free election 

Lord Rich’s power the county proved the similar 
Essex contest 1628, when Sir Francis Barrington was again one 
the candidates. this occasion the freeholders 
Essex were directed the constables give their voices the 
candidates agreed upon the more part the justices These 
orders, issued the constables the justices the peace, were 
virtually orders the privy council, since Buckingham had been 
careful remove from the commission justice the peace 
those who were out sympathy with his policy parliament. 
The county’s reaction this interference the council forms 
interesting contrast Lord Rich’s earlier protest. Despite the 
orders the justices, ‘Sir Francis Barrington had all the voices 
1500 men, those who say least and were there 10,000 free- 
And, whereas 1604 Rich had been almost alone 
his claim that the Lords not barr mans 1628 the 
county itself voiced indignation against violation 
the subjects’ libertys Clearly precedent such Rich’s protest 
1604 went far moulding the temper thought 
Rich’s methods obtaining votes also had lasting influence. 
Thirty-six years later, the election knights the shire the 
Short Parliament, Essex was the scene similar contest. 
Sir Thomas Barrington was one the candidates, and his election 
was assured the influence Robert Rich, second earl War- 
wick. From the description the tactics used Rich and 
Barrington, given one their contemporaries, evident 
that they had inherited the political methods employed earlier 
Mary BOHANNON. 


Robert Rich Francis Barrington, March 1603/4, Egerton MS. fo. 151. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1627-8, 593; Court and Times Charles the First, 
126, 329, 333. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1639-40, 608, ‘Observations Mr. Nevill 
Cressing Temple about the election Essex, March 1640’. 


The Influence Rousseau 
Opinion, 1760-95 


general, may said that there were three currents 

opinion eighteenth-century France which combined 
opposition the existing state affairs, but were otherwise 
antagonistic one another. these, the first point time was 
the feudal opposition the monarchy, which best exemplified 
the writings Boulainvilliers.1 The second current can already 
seen the refutation his theories the Abbé Dubos,? who 
sought defend monarchy the grounds efficiency, the best 
instrument government, and who illustrates the attitude to- 
wards the monarchy the growing middle class. The Esprit des 
Lois Montesquieu was intended, its turn, refutation 
the work Dubos, and can only properly understood that 
for Montesquieu consistently defended feudal privileges,* 
and can regarded precursor the Revolution only this 
interpreted being purely political movement culminating 
the destruction the power the This the main 
reason for the hostility with which his theories were regarded 
the philosophes, who were drawn almost entirely from the middle 
class, and who therefore demanded the sweeping away feudal 
privileges. Like Dubos, they hoped accomplish their reforms 
through alliance with the monarchy, means ‘scientific 
absolutism which their friend and correspondent, Frederick II, 
was the prototype.® 


The third current revolutionary opinion emerges from the 


Boulainvilliers, Histoire gouvernement France, 1727. 
Abbé Dubos, Histoire critique monarchie dans les 
Gaules, 1734. 

See particular bk. xxx, cc. xi, xii, xiv, xxiii, xxiv. 

Ibid. bk. viii, ix; bk. xxx, cc. xii, xx. 

See the illuminating article, Mathiez, place Montesquieu dans 
des doctrines politiques siécle’, Annales historiques Révolution 
vii (1930), pp. 97-112. That the feudal aspect Montesquieu’s work was 
clearly appreciated the writers the period shown Mercier, J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris, 1791), ii. 69-70. 


See e.g. Condorcet, (Paris, 1847), 400, 416; iv. 430, 492; 211; 
ix. 266. 
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writings Rousseau. his early works difficult distinguish 
his influence from that the philosophes. contributed the 
Encyclopédie, and the precise part taken Diderot the composi- 
tion his first essays will hardly determined satisfactorily. 
But the essential differences between Rousseau and his collabora- 
tors soon became evident, differences based primarily tempera- 
ment, but also, some extent least, class. Rousseau was not 
humbler birth than Diderot several other writers, but whereas 
they adapted themselves the life the salons, and became 
absorbed into the upper middle class, remained essentially 
man the people. was, temperament, the very antithesis 
the petit bourgeois. was still more out place the rich world 
which his genius gave him access somewhat late life, whilst his 
association with Thérése Levasseur and her family kept him con- 
tinually touch with poverty and the poor. There is, con- 
sequence, throughout his works, from the attack luxury the 
Discours sur les sciences les arts until his insistence upon the 
social nature property the Contrat social, strain thought 
which was alien the minds the writers the middle class, 
whether physiocrats philosophes, and with him the lower class 
became vocal for the first time. This almost certainly the cause 
the hostility between him and Voltaire, whom the people 
always remained canaille. That the admirers the two men 
were sharply divided into two hostile groups is, least, sufficiently 
obvious cursory reading the literature the century, and 
indications this are constantly met with. One example may 
noticed. periodical called Bibliothéque Homme publique, 
which consisted summaries the most important works 
politics and economics since the time Plato, appeared 
the beginning the Revolution under the names Con- 
dorcet, Peysonel, and Chapelier. spite their supposed 
editorship, each issue the publication had prefixed 
epigraph from Rousseau. But the real editor was Balestrier, 
and after attack Paine the seventeenth number one finds 
the next issue note Condorcet disclaiming any responsibility 
for articles other than those bearing his name. The twenty-seventh 
number contained extremely severe, though many ways just, 
criticism Voltaire, and after the next issue the publication was 
suspended, presumably owing the intervention its nominal 
editors. is, indeed, only much later that the names Voltaire 
and Rousseau are joined together, and with that Montesquieu, 
precursors the Revolution. 

estimating the relative influence these hostile schools 
public opinion, and arriving idea the precise nature 
Rousseau’s influence, excellent guide provided the work 
Professor Daniel Mornet the private libraries the latter half 
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the eighteenth Mornet examined the lists books 
contained five hundred private libraries, owned people from 
nearly all classes society, except the lower class, and varying 
considerably size (though the great majority contained less than 
thousand volumes). has arranged the works according the 
number libraries which they are included, and out this list 
the following are extracted for our purpose: the Dictionaire 
Bayle, 288 libraries the Voltaire, Locke’s Essay 
the Human Understanding, 156; Nouvelle Héloise, Voltaire’s 
sur Vinégalité, Alembert, Discours sur les sciences 
les arts, 14; Economie Politique, Contrat social, 

These catalogues were compiled for the purpose auction, and 
consequently the fact that both the Emile and the Contrat social 
had been banned the censor may account for their absence from 
some them. But, the other hand, the lists were not meant for 
publication the ordinary way, and other banned books were in- 
cluded, for example, the Lettres philosophiques Voltaire, which 
appeared forty-one catalogues. Even allowing for some dis- 
crepancy this account the list Mornet, the difference 
between the frequency the Contrat social and the works the 
philosophes sufficiently striking. will noticed, particular, 
how often occurs the Dictionary Bayle, which had proved 
inexhaustible mine for the sceptics and unbelievers the eighteenth 
century. The Encyclopédie, also, spite its bulk and high price, 
occurs very frequently, and had over four thousand subscribers 
from the 

But more important the light thrown the list upon the 
precise nature the popularity and influence Rousseau. The 
absence the and the Contrat social only emphasizes still 
further the frequency the Nouvelle Héloise, which there were 
least fifty editions the eighteenth was this work 
that Rousseau owed his popularity, and was through it, rather 
than through the Contrat social, that exercised profound in- 
fluence. was the Nouvelle Héloise that Mercier speaks the 
people reading his and the same writer, 
great was his admiration for Rousseau, had admit later that 
the Contrat social had been very little read before the Revolution.® 

Mornet, ‘Les Enseignements des bibliothéques privées Revue 
histoire littéraire, xvii (1910), pp. 

Sée, Les Idées philosophiques fin Régime Annales révolution- 
naires, xv. (1923), 490. 

Ibid. Quérard, France littéraire (Paris, 1835), vii. 192 ff., gives the following 
dates for editions the Contrat Social: 1762, 1772, 1782, 1789, 1790, 1792 (twice), 
1793 (twice), 1795 (twice), The Emile appeared three editions 1762, but not 
again until 1780. After this was published 1787, 1789, 1793, 1794, &c. 

Roustan, The Pioneers the French Revolution (London, 1926), 247. 

Mercier, op. cit. ii. note. 
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was the grave the author the Héloise that foreign visitors 
made sentimental journey Ermenonville, while travellers 
Switzerland, who were bitterly critical the Revolution, could 
pass the Contrat social over silence and dwell with pleasure 
the associations various places with Julie and 
The interpretation Rousseau’s influence suggested 
Mornet’s list corroborated the references him the 
pamphlet literature the pre-revolutionary period. agrees also 
with the estimates his work which may found the writings 
his opponents, the philosophes, estimates which reflect kind 
masculine contempt for him mingled with considerable reluctant 
admiration. The attitude Condorcet may taken fairly 
typical, for though was intimate friend Voltaire did not 
share his violent antipathy towards Rousseau. had received 
young man highly complimentary letter from and 
had defended him against unjust attacks from Voltaire several 


But appraises the influence Rousseau the 
following terms: 


les corps des enfants sont plus oppressés par des ressorts baleine, 
leur esprit n’est plus surchargé préceptes, leurs premiéres années 
moins échappent géne, c’est Rousseau qu’ils doivent. 
Pour les femmes qu’il tant aimées, dont n’a dit tant mal que 
parce qu’elles lui ont beaucoup fait, elles osent nourrir, elles ont 
prétention d’étre les méres leurs enfants, méme quelquefois les 
femmes leurs maris, c’est encore Monsieur Rousseau. 
réveillé dans nos jeunes gens vertu. Parmi les 
philosophes modernes, est ceux qui ont dit moins verités 
nouvelles, celui qui fait plus d’effet sur les esprits, parce qu’il 
talent disposer ses lecteurs comme les orateurs anciens dis- 
posaient celles leurs auditeurs.* 


Later on, Arthur Young summed the debt mankind that 
splendid genius almost the same terms: the return country 
life, the nursing their own children the first 
fashion France and the freeing the bodies poor infants 
from the stays which had tortured many 

There doubt that Rousseau contributed the general 
ferment democratic ideas, but was vague humanitarian in- 
fluence, powerful and disruptive though this might be, rather than 


See e.g. Gray’s Letters during Tour through Germany, Switzerland, 
1791-2 (London, 1794), pp. 177, 187, See also Abbé Brizard, Pélerinage Ermenon- 
ville, Paris, 1793. 

chateau, 

Young, Travels France (Cambridge, ed. Maxwell, 1929), 74. Young had 
his library complete set Rousseau’s works, and refers him several times the 
course his but nowhere mentions the Contrat social. 
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definite criticism existing institutions. believed 
the natural goodness man, the very essence belief 
democracy. glorified nature and conscience opposition 
society and convention. pictured the ideal state one which 
there was considerable equality fortune, with hardly any luxury, 
and where all could participate the conduct affairs. But 
may questioned how far this humanitarian influence should 
ascribed exclusively The conception the good 
savage, with his untutored mind, went back the renaissance. 
The discarding the theological dogma original sin, and the 
consequent belief natural goodness, which contributed im- 
measurably the dignity humanity, were due mainly the 
influence Locke’s philosophy. Rousseau, nature and 
conscience were the same: follow nature meant follow con- 
science. But the belief moral sense, innate source know- 
ledge right and wrong, could found the writings Shaftes- 
bury, and particularly Beccaria, among others, 
had shown indignation the sufferings humanity which was 
quite strong that Rousseau, and whilst admiring the 
vicaire savoyard, Condorcet doubted whether contained anything 
which was not Voltaire’s poem, Loi The belief 
the rationalists the eighteenth century natural right and the 
perfectibility the mind had, indeed, acquired some the mysti- 
cism, and also some the enthusiasm, religion which were 
scarcely less powerful than the emotional appeal Rousseau, and 
Condorcet was probably right ascribing the admittedly pre- 
dominant influence Rousseau this matter not much the 
originality his ideas the amazing power his literary 
style. The form into which wove his ideas—the love story 
Julie—would have wider appeal than either poem Voltaire 
treatise crimes and punishments. often quoted pass- 
age the memoirs his youth, the Comte Ségur says that 
Voltaire carried away their intellects, but Rousseau touched their 
hearts, and Lakanal admits later that une foule d’écrivains 
avaient prouvé, avant Jean-Jacques, que les méres devaient nourrir 
leurs enfants’, but, says, Rousseau commanda fit 

spite the notoriety conferred upon the censor, the 
Contrat social seems have attracted but little attention. Very 
few copies appear have been and significant that the 


curious note that Alengry (Condorcet, guide Révolution, Paris, 1904, 
730), labouring under the impression that all such ideas were derived from Rousseau, 
makes Hutcheson assiduous reader Rousseau although died 1747, over 
two years before the publication Rousseau’s first essay. 
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references the pamphlet literature the time are sur- 
prisingly few. Faguet considers the least original Rousseau’s 
and although this may superficial judgement, form, 
least, differed but little from several other treatises which 
had already appeared. Condorcet attributed the same ideas 
Althusius, Languet, Needham, and Althusius, 
Rousseau makes but one reference (although this is, significantly, 
the Lettres Montagne where summarizes the argument 
the Contrat social), but there obvious similarity between the 
theories the two writers. both get the distinction between 
the general will’ and the will all’; both the distinction 
between the form state, which invariable, and the form 
government, which may vary; and, particular, both reject 
religious toleration from political Rousseau himself, 
the course his writings, refers several his predecessors, 
Grotius and Pufendorf, Montaigne, Locke, and Sydney. More- 
over, the concept social contract was itself becoming anti- 
quated, and was discarded the popular writers politics. 
Voltaire, for example, made use the contract, and writers 
who described the early development society, such Hume and 
Condorcet, completely abandoned the idea precontractual 
state nature. They were doubt influenced this the 
increase the observation primitive society travellers, but 
importance notice that the writers natural rights 
abandoned the idea contract not because was unhistorical, 
but because relied too much history. The theory grew, says 
Condorcet, une époque décidait par l’autorité qui 
doit que par raison, les faits les exemples tenaient 
lieu des principes, fondait les droits sur des titres non sur 
and such made little appeal age dominated the ex- 
ponents first principles. This, again, may account for the silence 
with which Rousseau’s work was received. 

Some guide the extent his influence the years before the 
Revolution might obtained from consideration the attitude 
towards him the leaders the American revolt. has generally 
been thought that his influence America was very great, both 
the outbreak the revolt and the formation the federal 

Faguet, Rousseau penseur (Paris, 1910), pp. 

Condorcet, Les Progrés humain vi. 155. 

History Modern Philosophy (London, 1900), 46-52 for Harrington 
Sofia, 1928 the works Needham were reprinted England the eighteenth century, 
and later translated into French: souveraineté peuple traduit Vanglais 
enrichi notes Rousseau, vols. (Paris, 1790). 
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constitution. Mr. Lindsay speaks the leaders the Revolu- 
tion and the authors the constitution fired the ideas 
Rousseau Mr. Vaughan considered the constitution 
‘deeply influenced Rousseau’s Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, however, states ‘Jeffersonian democracy’ was 
directly inspired Rousseau but that had little influence 
the Federal Here, again, impossible dog- 
matic, but can noted that Benjamin Franklin, all his 
voluminous writings, makes reference Rousseau’s political 
ideas. true that small volume extracts from Rousseau was 
published America 1775, but was lost sight until was 
unearthed comparatively recently Mr. Paul Leicester 
Jefferson has generally been regarded indebted Rousseau, but 
the fortunate discovery his Common Place Book Dr. Otto 
Vosler proves almost conclusively that was acquainted with 
hardly any the French writers except Montesquieu, least until 
arrived France ambassador the United States.5 The 
authorities whom Jefferson himself thought was indebted 
were Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, and But the revolt itself 
contributed greatly the growth humanitarian ideas and the 
development romanticism. The idyllic pictures American 
society the writings Crévecceur proved immensely popular. 
Here were ‘un peuple qui réunissait toutes les lumiéres 
civilisation avec simplicité des temps antiques The Quakers 
and even the savages America were idealized Mazzei, Raynal, 
and host other writers, and Brissot, the future Girondist, be- 
came almost lyrical his praise their simple life. “Les pommes 
libre.’ 

reading the mass material produced immediately before 
the Revolution and during its first years, the chief impression 
obtained the comparative absence any references whatso- 
ever Rousseau. could only expected, however, that among 
such vast number pamphleteers there should some admirers 
his work, and would best, therefore, examine the first 
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place such indications there are his popularity before 1793. 
Writing 1786, Brissot maintained that Rousseau, Price 
Helvétius sont entre les mains tout monde but does not 
specify which writings Rousseau, and one can least doubt the 
universal popularity either Price Helvétius. Mallet Pan, 
the conservative editor the Mercure France and admirer 
England, declared that early 1788 had heard Marat dis- 
cussing the Contrat social the streets Paris amid 
The writer was, however, violently hostile his fellow citizen 
Geneva, and later, when his friends, the orators the constituent 
assembly, had joined the émigrés abroad, included all the 
revolutionaries who had supplanted them beginning with Sieyés 
and ending with among the disciples 
anonymous pamphlet 1789, the contrary, supposedly written 
Rousseau, combats the ideas both Sieyés and Brissot 
means references Rousseau’s Another anonymous 
pamphlet 1789 sought attribute the Revolution the spread 
democratic ideas, among them the opinions Rousseau and 
extract from the Contrat social was reprinted the same year 
for the benefit ceux qui connoissent point les principes cet 
homme célébre, qui France doit révolution actuelle 
During the debates the constitution 1790 Croix pro- 
nounced éloge Rousseau which stated that Rousseau 
would have found all his ideas reproduced the new constitution,’ 
and Eymar moved the assembly November 1790 that 
statue raised the author the Contrat social, which pro- 
claimed the basis the This was also the 
opinion the inhabitants Montmorency, expressed petition 
read the bar the national assembly August while 
two days later another deputation—that les marchandes 
Halle the assembly remove the body Rousseau 
Paris. The power the members the assembly, they 
asserted, rested upon the equality rights and the sovereignty 
the people, two principles which Rousseau had been the first 
establish into system. While admitting that there were some 
ideas Rousseau which did not seem accordance with the 
principles the assembly, the deputation still maintained that 


Examen critique des voyages Chastellux (Paris, 1786), 127. 
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had, however, content with being reminded the statue 
which had been decreed but not yet 

The Académie Frangaise also offered prize for éloge 
Rousseau, and few productions this kind were published, 
though award was one them (written 1790), the 
author dismisses the Contrat social impracticable system 
politics, but deals length with the which considered 
far more than treatise education, for embodied all 
human knowledge and D’Escherny, writing the 
same year, praises the character and general influence Rousseau, 
but his estimate his political works less favourable, and 
emphasizes the contradictory nature Rousseau’s Another 
éloge neglects the political writings almost entirely, and deals with 
the Héloise and with the Emile. this writer, Rousseau 
was philosophe qui nous fait respecter nos devoirs, publiciste 
qui nous dévoilé nos droits, qui nous réconciliés avec 
fourth éloge becomes lyrical the subject the 
Héloise and the both which detailed analysis given, 
but Rousseau’s political writings are only vaguely dealt with, and 
the author regrets that spite all the homage paid Rousseau, 
the French were far from having adopted all his ideas concerning 
their liberty.® 

Two authors considerably more importance, writing 1790 
and 1791 respectively, throw light the influence Rousseau. 
these, Ph. Gudin presented his Supplément Contrat social 
the assembly October 1790. tried apply the prin- 
ciples the philosopher, whose works had sometimes been cited 
the assembly the needs great nations, since Rousseau had 
concerned himself exclusively with small states. speaks the 
influence writers the formation public opinion, but 
makes the penetrating remark that the Revolution had occurred 
not because the philosophers had written, was continually re- 
peated, but because the remedies they proposed order avoid 
impending revolution had not been and deals with 
the attempts D’Argenson and Turgot put these ideas into 


Moniteur, August 1791. The Moniteur, which reported all the chief debates 
the assemblies, contains references any importance Rousseau except those 
indicated here. 
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operation. But his work far less continuation Rousseau 
than might expected, and Rousseau’s ideas adopts only 
the principle the supremacy the general will. Like Rousseau, 
seeks distinguish this from the mere will the majority, but 
just unsatisfactory Rousseau his application the 
tests equality and justice which the general will 
recognized, for does not indicate who apply the 
other hand, differs from Rousseau his distinct preference for 
large states and for monarchy, and his admiration for England. 
tacitly admits the impracticability much the Contrat 
social, and supplements from the far more practical but contra- 
dictory Considérations sur gouvernement Pologne.2 regrets 
the exaggerations Rousseau which had prevented his works from 
being read with but concludes stating that would 
impossible devote too much time the study Rousseau, 
for though might not always possible follow him, yet had 
clearly indicated the main general 

1791 there appeared work entitled Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau considéré comme des principaux auteurs Révolution, 
Louis-Sébastien Mercier, the author the Tableau Paris and 
about sixty plays. had been personally acquainted with 
Rousseau, and greatly admired him. was equally strong his 
hostility the philosophes, and was opposed modern science 
general, for held, among other things, that the earth was flat, 
circular plain which revolved around the sun. not surprising, 
therefore that his work should contain sarcasms the expense 
and that should have admired Rousseau’s attack 
the arts and sciences. was, moreover, convinced that the 
Revolution had been produced the works men letters, 
among whom included For congratulated himself 
having predicted the Revolution 1771 his book 2440 
(though would seem the title that the event had occurred 
somewhat earlier than had expected), and even maintained 
that large sections this work had been reproduced verbally the 
decrees the national considered it, however, 
contrary all reason attribute the Revolution any way 
Voltaire, the aristocrat whom the people were nothing but the 
pit the Comédie him, therefore, Rousseau, 
the title his work indicates, was one the chief authors the 
Revolution. the first volume gives unmeasured eulogy 
Rousseau, but this mainly his treatment the state 
nature, his attacks science, and his inculcation virtue. The 

Ph. Gudin, Supplément Contrat social, 23. Cf. Contrat social, ii, ch. 
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second volume deals more with the Contrat social, which lengthy 

extracts are given. admits that had hitherto been the least 
read Rousseau’s works, but now tous les citoyens méditent 
par But he, again, was not concerned 
much with political expedients, though deals with such matters 
the balance power within the state, with the true meaning 
democracy and the principles sovereignty. These were the 
maxims which the representatives the nations had used 
drawing the Yet summing the influence 
Rousseau, still lays most stress his religious and educational 
theories and the suppleness his literary 

fair indication the value the references Rousseau 
deputations the assembly and the more popular orators 
given the remark Croix that all the writings 
Rousseau, the Contrat social and the Gouvernement Pologne were 
the works most often quoted, but were the least also 
gives indication one the chief sources Rousseau’s in- 
fluence, that is, his ability coin catchwords and telling phrases, 
which the two most striking are the opening sentences the 
Emile and the Contrat social. anonymous writer 1790 states 
that Rousseau had become the ‘oracle’ the republicans, 
although was evident that they did not understand Another 
writer says that they treated him devotees treated the saints, 
and out few detached principles the Contrat they 
had made political system. was least necessary, says, 
modify the more striking remarks reference the rest the 
book, not speak his other Croix insists that 
the Contrat social had been neglected owing the extreme 
difficulty understanding it, and inconceivable that the 
ordinary people the time should have understood work which 
still presents many D’Escherny states that 

parait assez certain que Rousseau s’est jamais bien compris lui-méme 
sur fait volonté générale. Comme principe théorie 
elle présente qu’un cercle vicieux des comme principe 
usuel elle veut pas dire autre chose que tendance bien-étre,® 


and letter Mirabeau, Rousseau had confessed that the prob- 
lem finding the general will resembled that squaring the 
Several attempts have been made trace the influence 
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Rousseau the constitutions 1791 and 1793.1 Some indica- 


tions have been given above the attitude the leaders 
opinion the constituent assembly towards Rousseau. Madame 
Staél, who reflected fairly accurately the ideas her father and 
his circle, did not regard the political writings Rousseau the 
works statesman. She disagreed with his preference for 
democracy, and considered the writings Montesquieu 
far more useful for the guidance the leaders French 
political opinion The men whom Mallet Pan regarded 
the disciples Rousseau were the enemies the leaders 
1789, and comments favourably the severe criticism the 
Contrat social the work Moreover, the English, 
said, had always despised the Contrat social, and this, him, was 
the most vital criticisms. More interesting the work Isnard, 
the future Girondist. Writing 1789, stated that the ideas 
Rousseau fermented only the minds those who possessed 
mere smattering knowledge politics. was important 
only account his prose style, for his ideas were those 
Epicurus, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke. Isnard rejected the theory 
that law was the expression the general will, for natural law, 
maintained, existed apart from the will the people who must 
conform with it. found difficulty pointing out the incon- 
sistency between Rousseau’s definition law and his chapter 
the Legislator, and claimed that Rousseau used contradictory 
ideas just suited his the other Girondists, Madame 
Roland generally represented admirer Rousseau, but 
her Memoirs she declares that she read him only after having read 
most the other writers the century, and was the 
Héloise which aroused her enthusiasm.5 The catalogue the 
library Vergniaud contains work Rousseau.* The Giron- 
dist project constitution 1793 was mainly the work 
Condorcet, and his opinion Rousseau has already been indicated. 
‘Les difficultés said, ‘n’arrétaient jamais 
marche des idées true that all the declara- 
tions right and constitutions, certain words and phrases might 
seem reminiscent Rousseau, but these were, fact, 
general use the time, and cannot regarded evidence his 
influence. Champion very justly states, would quite easy 

e.g. Vaughan, op. cit., pp. 
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derive many the articles the declarations right from 
Voltaire from 

Numerous pamphlets were also written, both admirers 
Rousseau and those who thought that the Revolution had 
already gone too far, prove that the work the constituent 
assembly was direct opposition his ideas, and that the orators 
who used the authority his name did deceive the people. 
One writer compiled list thirty-one passages the Contrat 
Social prove that code liberté condamnerait littéralement 
tous les décrets Another declared that 
semblée profané les intentions Rousseau imputing that 
they were embodied decrees condaninés par 
chaque ligne Contrat The conservative author J.-J. 
Rousseau, aristocrate, sought show that far from being the 
author the Revolution, Rousseau would have been its adversary 
and its scourge But included among the professed disciples 
Rousseau even such strong critics his ideas Mounier and 
Malouet. gave, however, numerous passages from Rousseau 
which showed that the constitution did not embody his theories, 
and with considerable justice pointed out the elements 
Rousseau’s philosophy which magnified the state the expense 
individual rights. made Rousseau out the exponent 
slow reform rather than revolutionary anonymous 
author 1791 declared that the assembly had done nothing which 
was not contraire qu’il dit sur matiére des 
the authority the Contrat social de- 
manded that the constitution should submitted the people. 
Further, pointed out that, the Gouvernement Pologne, 
Rousseau had maintained the power the king against that the 
Assembly, and that had given the king the right nominate the 
clergy and all officials. Even the Contrat social had declared 
that intermediary bodies, ie. aristocracy, were necessary for 
large states, and that representative assemblies might degenerate 
into factions seeking their own interests. This celebrated writer, 
concluded, whom the Assembly had invoked only lean his 
authority, was completely hostile its Almost identically 
the same arguments and quotations were used monarchical 
writer and were again repeated another writer (this 
time against the Jacobins), who states that ‘le Contrat social est 
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tout coup devenu titre auguste ces novateurs ont puisé cette 
doctrine favorable peuple, mais contraire ses 
vrais intéréts 

These opinions concerning the value and interpretation 
Rousseau’s ideas are conflicting that impossible attribute 
his theories any causative influence the outbreak the 
Revolution. During the period Robespierre’s dictatorship, how- 
ever, clear that deliberate attempt was made translate 
them into practice, and with this, the cleavage between the 
followers Voltaire and those Rousseau becomes still more 
evident. The writings Barnave show that the leaders 1789 
were themselves conscious the fact that the Revolution the 
first place was struggle for political power the part the 
middle class against the landed realized clearly 
the connexion between economic wealth and political power, and 
showed the need for redistribution political power con- 
sequence the growth new source wealth trade and 
industry. even considered the movement ideas the 
eighteenth century merely the reflection this change the 
economic structure society. But unlike Marx, whose economic 
interpretation history foreshadowed some extent, did 
not consider the possibility further stage the development 
the class struggle, for thought the popular outbreaks the 
towns merely the work intriguing demagogues. 
Barnave, Marat saw clearly enough the division interests 
between the bourgeoisie and the ‘fourth estate’, the manual 
workers the towns and the and attacked the 
middle-class deputies the constituent and legislative assemblies 
together with the writers the same was, moreover, 
consistent his admiration for Rousseau. fact, the late Albert 
Mathiez has shown that the revolution 1792 was directed even 
more against the middle-class assembly than against the king. 
claims that the differences which developed the convention be- 
tween the Mountain and the Gironde were the result difference 
class interests, and that the Terror, which only reached its 
height when the French armies had become victorious abroad and 
insurrection home had been suppressed, was instrument for 
accomplishing new social revolution supplement the political 
revolution 1789.5 The theorist this second revolution was 
Rousseau its leader was Robespierre. 
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Robespierre reputed have met Rousseau 1778, and 
have conceived great admiration for him. Even the form and 
expression his speeches, according Garat, showed that had 
based his studies almost entirely Throughout the 
constituent assembly, and the Jacobin club during the period 
the legislative assembly, defended the ideas Rousseau and 
attacked those who had persecuted’ him.? Moreover, con- 
sistently upheld the rights the lower class. Thus, 1789, 
had drawn the cahier the cobblers Arras, and 1791 
opposed the Chapelier law which forbade the formation 
gilds and combinations workmen, the most important example 
the economic liberalism the middle-class assembly. Accord- 
ing Robespierre, was the rich who had started the Revolution, 
and then the people had appeared. ainsi que, parmi vous, 
sont les parlements, les nobles, clergé, les riches, qui ont 
the convention delivered lengthy eulogy Rousseau, 


homme qui par grandeur son caractére montra digne minis- 
tére précepteur genre humain attaqua tyrannie avec franchise 
puisée dans nature dans haine profonde vice, autant que son 
invincible pour les sophistes intrigants qui usurpaient nom 
philosophes, lui attira haine persécution ses rivaux ses faux 
amis. Ah! avait été témoin cette Révolution, dont fut pré- 
curseur porté Panthéon, qui peut douter que son généreuse 
fait pour elles ses laches adversaires? Ils ont combattu Révolu- 
tion, dés moment ont craint qu’elle n’élevat peuple au-dessus 
toutes les vanités particuliéres. 


The interests the people were therefore opposed those the 
leaders 1789, and goes contrast the pure republicanism 
the artisan and the countryman with the self-seeking intrigues 
the philosophes, among whom mentions name Condorcet, 
the personal friend D’Alembert and Voltaire. 


Tel artisan s’est montré habile dans connaissance des droits 
quand tel faiseur livres, presque républicain 1788, défendait stupide- 
ment cause des rois 1793; tel laboureur répandait lumiére 
philosophie dans les campagnes, quand Condorcet 
travaillait sans cesse par perfide fatras ses rapsodies 
mercenaires.* 


The convention gave Robespierre and his supporters 
opportunity put the ideas Rousseau into practice, and this 
they did three ways. the first place, the Jacobin system 

Quoted Morse Stephens, Orators the French Revolution (Oxford, 1892), ii. 297. 


Moniteur, April 1792. Morse Stephens, op. cit. ii. 313. 
Ibid. ii. 406. 
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government was the practical application the sovereignty the 
general will. For the general will was definitely not the will the 
majority Robespierre quoted with approbation the remark 
Rousseau peuple veut toujours bien, mais voit pas 
The general will could therefore only the will the 
‘elect and the Terror, tyranny liberty against despotism 
was justified means ensuring perfect obedience the general 
will, interpreted the Jacobins. the second place, the civil 
religion Rousseau found expression the worship the 
Supreme Being. both Rousseau and Robespierre religion was 
social matter, and its test was social utility. But, particular, 
the theories Rousseau were the basis the social policy 
Robespierre. Babeuf clearly recognized this, but was wrong 
attributing Robespierre any communistic ideas. Both Rousseau 
and Robespierre believed the right property, but Rousseau 
assumed that property, surrendered the time the contract, 
was held from society, and the right property was thus strictly 
limited. Robespierre’s definition property the right enjoy- 
ing and disposing that part one’s goods which guaranteed 
law again recognized this social aspect, for law was the expres- 
sion the will Thus society retained the ultimate 
control over the disposal property. This definition became the 
one generally accepted the socialists the first half the nine- 
teenth but reality involved neither the agrarian 
law’ nor state-ownership. Moreover, Rousseau’s contention that 
property should limited the amount necessary for subsistence 
bears close relationship the laws (1794), which dis- 
tributed the property the rich gratuitously among the poor sans 
culottes, and Mathiez has sought prove that the terrible law 
Prairial was merely means remove opposition this law 
and accomplish social 

The convention transferred the body Rousseau the 
Panthéon, and that occasion Lakanal presented report the 
assembly. spoke behalf the committee public in- 
struction emphasized the value the Emile, but also made 
the following remark concerning the Contrat social. 


Les grandes maximes développées dans Contrat social, toutes évi- 
dentes, toutes simples qu’elles nous paroissent aujourd’hui, produisirent 
alors peu d’effet. les entendit pas assez pouren pour les 
craindre. Elles étoient trop au-dessus portée commune des esprits, 
méme portée ceux qui étoient, croyoient étre, supérieurs aux 


Ibid. Contrat social, bk. ii, ch. iii. 
Cf. Contrat social, bk. ch. ix, and Robespierre, Property Morse Stephens, 
op. cit. ii. 


op. cit. 94. Contrat social, loc. cit. 
Mathiez, op. cit. 203. 
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esprits vulgaires. C’est quelque sorte Révolution qui nous expliqué 
Contrat 


Several writers now found that Rousseau had predicted the 
and henceforth became the chief representative 
republican theory both for the radicals and their opponents.’ 
However original otherwise his work may have been, became 
the centre from which the ideas the eighteenth century spread, 
and the early nineteenth century his influence was predominant 
not only France, but also Germany, and lesser extent 
the rest Europe. 


Lakanal, Rapport sur J.-J. Rousseau, fait nom comité d’instruction publique, 
September 1794. 

Ibid. p.8; Cambacérés, Discours ... lors translation des cendres J.-J. 

sophie moderne (Paris, 1797), 11. 
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Notes and Documents 


Edward Windsor and Bermondsey Priory 


MS. 751 the Bodleian Library 
volume the works St. Ambrose, the early thirteenth 
volume (part ii) the Swmmary Catalogue 
Western MSS., no. 2518, the fly-leaves (fos. ii-v) are tentatively 
described leaves from the interesting accounts some person- 
age distinction who lived not far from Canterbury, and from 
internal evidence may conjectured that the accounts are 
those Sir Roger Leyburne 1269-70: died crusade 
worth while amend this description and try 
bring the accounts into relation with fo. the same manu- 
script, fragmentary library catalogue. The provenance the 
former will shown with certainty and that the latter with 
some degree probability. may merely freak chance 
that both Richard Bury, the later bishop Durham and 
author the Philobiblon, plays his part, appearing the former 
household-official and the latter book-borrower. There 
is, however, evidence show how these two documents, both 
the early fourteenth century, came bound with manu- 
script the fifteenth All that known the history 
the manuscript now stands that Richard Fitz-James, 
Warden Merton College, presented his college, 


where remained until least 1600, passing shortly afterwards 
the Bodleian. 


(i) Account 


The account consists the last four leaves day-book 
the household expenses Edward Windsor from August 
September the day before sailed join his mother 

France, and homage place his father for 
Aquitaine and Ponthieu. one the few surviving documents 
further account this manuscript will found Professor Powicke’s recent 


work The Mediaeval Books Merton College, pp. 227-8. 

The present cover, white leather boards, fifteenth-century English re- 
binding. 

The coincidence week-days and days the month would suit 1265 and some 
other years, but the well-known names William Cusance, John Claroun, 
Richard Bury, William Trussel, &c., leave doubt the year question. 
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its kind for period particular interest, when accounts 
the king’s wardrobe are equally scarce. comes from time 
when the wardrobes the king’s children, which begin, 
Professor Tout has shown,? with the wardrobe the future 
Edward I’s son Henry, are still interest. The household 
Edward I’s son Henry, who died young, known from the 
researches Professor Hilda but for the organization 
Edward Windsor’s household there has been singularly little 
evidence. The document under consideration shows that had 
heir the throne organization complex his later house- 
hold king, and the full details the personnel provide material 
for contrast with the household staff the new reign. 

Starting from (in the modern West Ham, 12-13 
August) the north side the river, the household journeyed 
not through the main pilgrim-route Rochester but through 
Bromley, ten miles south-east the city (14 August), and then 
through Sevenoaks (15 August), Tonbridge (16-17 August), Leeds 
Castle (18-19 August), Canterbury (21-2 Thence 
they went Dover (23-7 August), back Elham (28 
September), and back again Dover for eight days (4-12 
September). Thus August Stratford and September 
the young Edward’s household must have been with the royal 
court. Everything was made ready for crossing. the latter 
period the French chronicle London says seint Bartelmeu 
prochein, roy fust Dovere iii semeygnes ove son conseil, pur 
ordeiner son passage, roy fut alé vers nief pur passer, par 
abettement sire Hughe Despencer quer luy chaungea, 
[MS. et] passa poynt 

According Murimuth the question whether not the king 
should person had also been discussed length Langdon,’ 


Cf. Public Record Office 101, 375/3, roll daily payments each depart- 
ment with daily and weekly totals. 

Tout, Chapters the Administrative History Mediaeval England, 256. 

Wardrobe and Household Henry, son Edward (Bull. Rylands 
Library, 1923). 

They seem have passed through Bermondsey, favourite starting-place 
for travellers: the priory was only half mile from the main London—Dover road 
(Rose Graham, Engl. Eccles. Studies, 101). Edward Windsor’s jewels were taken 
from Bermondsey Réole, near Bordeaux. Cornewaille pro portagio coffrorum 
cum jocalibus Bermundeseye usque (MS. torn, August.)] 

far Tonbridge they were the main London—Winchelsea road. road 
running east from Tonbridge Canterbury mentioned Furley’s History the 
Weald, nor any marked the Ordnance Survey Map seventeenth-century England, 
but household with much baggage must have followed well-defined route. They 
probably went via Yalding Leeds Castle and then through Ospringe Canterbury. 
This itinerary was followed the Warenne household 1287 (P.R.O. 101, 505/17). 
King John more than once goes (Furley, op. cit. 
368-9). 

Ed. Aungier (Camden Soc.), 48. 

Ed. Thompson (Rolls Series), Baker’s account (op. cit. 20) 
merely expansion this (cf. Flor. Hist. iii. 230). 
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where the king was September, but which was not touched 
Edward Windsor’s household. The same chronicler also states 
that Walter, bishop Exeter, was sent across with 
The destination the party was Bordeaux, whither some ward- 
robe supplies were sent advance, and where the wardrobe- 
building had just been made ready. 

The way which the majority the payments were made 
reveals the organization the household into departments, 
which there were five, with clerk the head each: wardrobe, 
marshalsea, kitchen, pantry, and buttery. The marshalsea was 
subdivided into the stable and the wages’ office, payments 
which are made super officio stabuli and super officio vadiorum 
respectively. The clerk the kitchen was the head six sub- 
departments: the great kitchen’, the larder, the salsary, the 
scutellary, the poultry office, and aula camera. may 
suppose that each these offices, including the eight subordinate 
ones, rendered accounts writing. will observed that, 
although payments are described being made clerk 
charge one these five departments, and necessary the 
account one his subordinates, this only fiction, the person 
through whose hands the money was paid being fact the person 
whom the debt was due. The clerk incurs the debt and must 
account for it, but the cash passes direct from central fund the 
creditor. the discharge side this central fund which 
represented the document here considered, and this would 
under the control the treasurer, William The 
other higher official mentioned the steward, John Claroun. 


Murimuth was position know, was himself court and ready 
France with the king. The presence John Eltham, Edward’s younger 
brother (born August 1316: Flores, iii. 176), suggested payment Andree 
Picard incoando cum domino Johanne’ and reference under August plate 
which was stamped with his arms. P.R.O. 381/12 account his household 
for 1325, Anglo-Norman, giving minute daily expenses, department department, 
with marginal notes guests who came dinner. John’s household was that time 
Kenilworth, where John Culpho was warden, and Lady Eleanor Beaumont 
charge the young prince. P.R.O. 101, 318/5, under August, list 
persons summoned abroad with the king, and the amount moneys advanced 
them Langdon the same day. The names are: Richard Gloucester, John 
Shorediche, Adam Murimuth, Richard Eryum, Henry Canterbury, Elias 
Johanston, John Charleton, Richard Pleiz, John Courzoun, George Thorp, 
William Beauchamp, Robert Ethingham, Thomas Coudray, John Botiller, 
Robert Sanguine, Anselm Mareschal, John Scures, Chetewynd, Richard Lovel, 
Henry Beaumont, John Beauchamp Somerset, Henry Courteney, Walter, 
bishop Exeter, and Robert Willes. These may compared with the lists 
protection for those going with the king and those going with Edward Windsor 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, pp. 166-71. The first four were experienced ambassadors, 
Johnston was the well-known foreign-office historian, Charlton, great London 
merchant and later first mayor the Staple. 

For his long and varied career see Roy. Hist. Soc. (3rd ser.), iii. 182, and for 
his brother John, prior Bermondsey, see Rose Graham, op. cit. pp. 107, 111, and 
Tout, Chapters, iv. 375. 
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get glimpse the heads departments when £10 
paid 


Domino Willelmo [Cusancia interlined] thesaurario moranti Londoniis 
diversis providentiis pro domino faciendis, contra passagium suum ultra 
mare habenti comitiva sua [dominum Ricardum Birry interlined] 
magistrum Petrum ferratorem, Nicholaum Wight cissorem, Ricardum 
alios officiarios hospicio domini morantes ibidem pro providencia 
(diversorum interlined) officia sua tangentium similiter facienda, 


for their expenses for thirteen days until August, when they 
reached Canterbury. Though not explicit, this tells that 
Bury was officer, and would tempting identify him with 
became cofferer the king’s wardrobe Edward’s return from 
but from entry noting payment him merchants 
from Wales for the hands William the palfreyman, 
clear that the office which was charge was the marshalsea. 

There are numerous allusions Edward playing with Henry 
Beaumont others, though never with Richard 
The question whether Bury was actually Edward’s tutor not 
solved this document. rests only the authority the 
Durham chronicler Chambre, which hoped discuss another 
place. are told letters taken the queen her own 
messenger September), the amounts spent alms the tomb 
St. Thomas the and horses borrowed from the abbot 
Christ Church, Canterbury (24 August). Among the miscel- 
laneous items are Edward’s new bed, which cost £38 12s. 6d., two 
penoncels worked with his arms for the trumpeters, the furbishing 
his two swords for 9d., and three dozen pairs shoes and 
gloves were bought for few shillings. There are also number 
payments persons not subordinate any department, 
huntsmen, falconers, messengers. Compared with earlier sub- 
sidiary royal households the accounts present not unusual 


Tout, op. cit. 26. 

Hay was also bought from Waltham abbey, and from one William Crosse 
Stratford Essex. 

The payments made for this purpose are per manus Geoffrey Pountif (19 August 
and September), Thomas Lucy and the treasurer September), Ralph Somer- 
ford Sept.), William Everle September). They range between 9d. and 4s. The 
French chronicle London states (p. 49) that Beaumont was imprisoned 1326 
for not obeying Hugh Despencer the younger. was son Louis Brienne, 
viscount Beaumont Maine, and was sometime king the Isle Man. For his 
later adventures see Déprez, 70, Murimuth, pp. 66, 72-4, 254, 256, and 
Avesbury, 296. 

oblacionibus domini ecclesia conventuali Christi Cantuarie, videlicet 
feretrum beati Thome capud Thome iis., parandum gladii iis., 
altare beate Marie volta iis. per manus domini Walteri London’ vis. Per manus 
eiusdem domini Walteri pro oblacionibus domini ecclesia sancti Augustini Cantuarie, 
videlicet feretrum sancti Augustini alia feretra sanctorum ibidem vs.’ (23 
August). 
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picture. Edward Carnarvon’s household 1285-9 had cost 
much the same—about £4,000 year—as his son’s did 1325. 
Additions the thirty daily totals that are legible give average 
£13 4s. 4d. day, but £118 odd was spent plate, stamped with 
his arms, The personal luggage (harnesium) took 
two carts, and each department needed cart its 
August the wardrobe bought five sumpter horses and cart- 
horse total cost £25 6s. 9d., and September fourteen 
sumpter horses were bought, the kitchen account. 

the sixty-seven persons mentioned name these accounts 
many are unknown and have connexion with the household. 
The persons styled dominus are Walter London, Gilbert 
John Crokesford, William Cusaunce, Richard Bury, 
Henry Beaumont, Nicholas Boklande, John Claroun, 
the well-known William Trussel who returned become the 
spokesman parliament,* and Friar Roger, Edward’s 
Nicholas, valet Hugh Despencer’s chamber, received wages 
for five grooms, and, since the persons whose grooms are paid 
may presumed have been with the household, clear that 
the Lancastrian element represented Trussel and Talbot was 
not yet supreme. The struggle for control doubt went until 
the last minute, that cannot certain from this document 
who actually crossed with Edward. equally uncertain 
whether the organized household the heir-apparent becomes 
the household the Professor Tout remarked 
Edward 

The entry for September here given full provides 
list most the persons connected with the household. 


Clerico super officio panetr’ per manus diversorum pro fru- 
per manus diversorum pro cervis’ v.d. per manus diversorum pro 
portagio cariagio vini cervis’ .xiiij.d. per manus diversorum pro vadiis 
suis existendo circa providenc’ cervis’ .viii.d. Clerico coquine super officio 
per manus diversorum pro busca v.d. ob. pro sale super 
eodem .v.d. super officio lardarii .xxij.d. per manus Simonis 
aula pro filo super retibus consuendis per manus Henrici Ditton 
pro vadiis suis ob. pro Clerico officio 
stabuli per manus diversorum pro vescibus ob. per manus 
diversorum pro avena ix.d. ob. Eidem super vadiis solvendis per 


Compare the average £25-£30 week given P.R.O. 101. 375/3. 

Compare the size King John’s wardrobe (Tout, op. cit. 164). 

Gilbert had been imprisoned 1324 (Geoffrey Baker, ed. Maunde Thompson, 
172). 

For Trussel’s career see Déprez, Les Préliminaires Guerre Cent Ans, 
pp. 71, 80, 84-5; Tout, op. cit. iv. 256, Mon. Ang. vi. 1447. 

This Friar Roger probably the Friar Roger Stavegni, who dedicated treatise 
upon the conquest the Holy Land Edward III (Déprez, op. cit. 85). 

Op. cit. ii. 


Ff2 


Mercur’ 
die 
Septembr. 
ibidem. 


[fo. v.] 
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manus sometariorum pagetti custodiencium equos sommerios 
per .xvi. dies .xi. die Septembris pro ultimo computato iiij.d. per 
manus Nicholai Wight pro vadiis garcionis sui per .xviij. dies. die 
Aug. [sic] pro ultimo computato iij.d. 

per manus Hugonis salsarii pro vadiis garcionis sui usque .x. die. 
Septembris computatum ob. per manus Walteri Wygornia 
garcionis avenarii pro vadiis suis per dies die Septembris pro 
ultimo computato per manus domini Nicholai Bokland pro vadiis 
garcionis sui usque dictum interlined] diem Sept. computatum 
per manus domini Johannis Crokeford pro vadiis garcionis sui usque 
dictum .x. diem Septembris quare vacavit per unum diem per 
manus Walteri Coningesby pro vadiis suis usque eundem diem quia 
nichil vacavit per idem tempus ob. per manus Nicholai valetti 
camera Hugonis Despenser pro vadiis .v. garcionum suorum per .xi. 
dies .xi? die Aug pro ultimo computato x.d. ob. per manus Ade 
carectarii .ij. suorum carectariorum certarum carectarum per 
dies .x° die Septembris pro ultimo computato id. ob. per manus 
.ij. garcionum domini Gilberti Hane pro vadiis [suis crossed out] ij. gar- 
cionum suorum usque diem Septembris prodictum ix.d. per manus 
Ricardi garcionis Johannis Metton per .xv. dies dicto die. Septembris 
pro ultimo computato .xxij.d. ob. per manus Walteri Aumarle rec’ denar’ 
pro vadiis garcionum domini Gilberti Talbot per .xv. dies .x. die 
Septembris pro ultimo computato, vi.d. [about line crossed out here] 
ij. portoribus pro portagio vesellorum arg castro usque garderobam 
portoribus pro paccagio panni fururarum sellarum cum 
portagio eorundem .vi.d. Johanni Chapell’ moranti Anglia post 
recessum domini dono eiusdem iv.d. 

Clerico mar’ super officio stabuli per manus diversorum pro vesciis 
ob. Eidem super eodem pro diversorum pro avena Clerico 
garderobe [clipped away] super officio garderobe per manus Johannis 
candelarii pro uno panerio pro eisdem Thome venur 
misso insulam Vectam cum .xxij. canibus per- 
hendinandum insula predicta pro vadiis suis garcionis sui predictorum 
per .vij. dies eundo versus insulam predictam, pro passagio suo 
aquam videlicet [clipped] Johanni perdricario misso usque 
Kenilworth perhendinand’ ibidem usque reditum domini trans mar’ pro 
expensis suis per .vi. dies. xii.d. Cuidam carectar’ carianti diversa harnes’ 
usque aquam pro stipendiis suis .iiij.d. Domino ludendum 
cum domino Henrico bello monte. Freyn pro denariis quos prestitit 
domino per preceptum [eiusdem domini oretenus. Item Waltero 
Coningesby [clerico] Mar’ super stabulo per manus Petri ferratoris pro 
carbon’ maris pinguedine .x.d. super per manus domini 
Gilberti Hane pro vadiis garcionum suorum die Mercurii .xi. die Sept. 
super stabulo prepositas super expensis equorum domini 
transfretant’ .xi. die Sept. predicto per manus Humfrid’ clavis 
equorum emptis per eundem Clerico coquine super officio salsarii per 
manus Hugonis perpacacionem officii sui usque .xi. die. Sept. vi.d. 
Clerico mar’ super vadiis solvendis per [preceptum clipped away] Willelmi 
Cusauncia thesaurarii perpacacionem vadiorum garcionum suorum 
per dies .xj. die. Septembris pro ultimo computato quibus 


( 
7 
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subtrahuntur quos minus recepit ultima solucione sibi facta 
anno preterito per manus Ade Chastiel sociorum 
suorum palefridariorum per .xvi. dies comp. per manus magistri Ade 
Suthewyk’ pro vadiis .ij. garcionum suorum per dies pro 
ultimo computato per manus domini Gilberti Talbot pro vadiis 
garcionum suorum videlicet per unum diem .vi.d. per manus 
Johannis Langeberghe pro vadiis garcionis sui usque .xi. diem 
iij. per manus Walteri Coningesby pro vadiis garcionis sui .xi. die 
Septembris videlicet per .j.d. ob. per manus domini Ricardi Birye 
pro vadiis .j. garcionis sui per .xxiij. dies die Sept. pro ultimo x.d. 
ob. per manus domini Johannis Claroun senescallo pro vadiis suis usque 
.xi. diem Augusti [sic] compot’ per manus Johannis molendinis pro 
vadiis .ij. garcionum suorum per dies .xj. die Septembris pro ultimo 
Domino Waltero London’ perpacacionem elemosine domino 
participate itineribus suis diem Augusti .xi. diem. Septembris 
utroque computato predicto clerico mar’ super vadiis soluendis 
Sekford pro vadiis suis die Julii anno presenti incipiente usque 
.xi. diem Septembris utroque [die computato clipped away] dies except’ 
[blank MS.] diebus per quos vacavit vi.d. per manus Henrici 
Ditton pro vadiis suis usque predictum diem per manus Thome 
Lucy pro eodem pro .ii. garcionibus usque diem predictum computatum 
ix.d. Ricardi Langele pro eodem usque diem predictum 
putatum x.d. ob. per manus Willelmi Gloucestria pro eodem tempus 
vi.d. per manus Ade Dale pro eodem vij.d. ob. per manus 
domini Walteri pro eodem per idem tempus iij.d. per manus 
Johannis Hardeshulle pro eodem per manus pro 
vadiis pagetti sui usque diem predictum .xiiij.d. per manus Willelmi Gaug’ 
pro eodem ix.d. per manus Petri ferratoris pro eodem usque diem 
predictum x.d. ob. per manus Willelmi Waille pro vadiis pagetti sui 
usque diem, x.d. per manus Edwardi Chaundos per dies dicto 
die Septembris pro ultimo computato .xii.d. per manus Willelmi 
Horwode pro eodem per .x. [dies] per manus Willelmi Trussel pro eodem 
per dies .xii.d. Clerico coquine super officio scut’ per manus socii sui pro 
vadiis suis usque diem predictum Clerico mar’ super 
vend’ per manus Willelmi Marchia pro vadiis suis usque dictum 
diem Sept. comp. ix.d. ob. ob. subtra- 
huntur pro denariis quos debet thesaurario quibus den’ oneratur pro 
quod plenam habet allocacionem predictis. Eidem super eodem 
per manus Roberti pro vadiis suis per .xi. dies, .xi. die Sept. pro 
ultimo computato .xvi.d. ob. per manus [pro vadiis suis] suis 
per .xvi. dies .xi. die Septembris pro ultimo computato clerico 
coquine super officio scut’ per manus perpacacionem officii sui 
usque .xi. diem Septembris .xxiii.d. ob. Clerico mar’ super officio per 
manus Johannis Thrillowe pro denariis debitis eidem pro vadiis suis 
usque .xi. diem Septembris computatum vii.d. 
Summa vij.d. ob. 


(ii) CaTALOGUE 


may certain that this catalogue came from impor- 
tant house, for the number items mentioned gradus xiv 


4 
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gradus xxiv about 130. The lives St. Thomas and the life 
St. Edmund Rich) suggest southern house. There mention 
book deposited the scholar and chamberlain London, 
Andrew and herbal borrowed him. The house, too, 
had glossed rule St. Benedict, but also Cluniac custumal. 
These indications point strongly large Cluniac monastery not 
too far from London.? The reference three books the posses- 
sion Mr. Richard Bury points the same direction. There 
are not many Cluniac houses, large small, near London. The 
catalogue did not emanate from Dover priory, where the classi- 
fication gradus was not and there reason associate 
with Lewes, which also rather far from London. Busy public 
men like Andrew Horn and Richard Bury are more likely 
have had dealings with Bermondsey priory, and this conclusion 
which reinforced the presence the same volume the 
household account.4 documents must approximately 
the same date, for the catalogue can dated with some accuracy. 
Richard Bury was born 1287, and cannot, therefore, have 
taken his M.A. before 1309 the earliest, and probably 
the time uncancelled entry the list had three books 
belonging the priory, and had had another, the reference 
which lined out. The entry, under the gradus, book 
que constat Andree Horn, can only have been made before Horn’s 
death 1328. The list must therefore have been compiled between 
1310 and 1328. 

it, then, mere chance that these two documents, written 
approximately the same date, are associated the same volume 
The evidence the volume itself entirely negative. 
beautifully written and well-illuminated manuscript the first 
half the thirteenth century, but bears sort clue the 
problem raised the library catalogue which contains, nor 
there anything suggest why account subsidiary 
royal household should incorporated. But the evidence the 
documents themselves suggests that the connexion between 
the library catalogue and the account not purely fortuitous. The 
treasurer Edward’s household, William Cusance, was the 


For Andrew Horn see the D.N.B. and infra, 442, 

See the list Cluniac houses Rose Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies, 
pp. 

James, The Ancient Libraries Dover and Canterbury. 

William Dodele, who spoken with great regard, might come from Dudley 
priory, which connected with Wenlock, and that with Bermondsey. 

view the fact that Professor Tout has (in Chapters, iii. 26, and Speculum, 
vi. 375) emphasized that Bury had right the title magister, may noted 
that Bod. Lib. MS. Ashmole 794, fo. 45, letter addressed venerabili viro 
discreto magistro Ricardo Bury canonico Ebor’ sacre theologie baculario and that 
even magister was, title, sometimes used loosely, implied the lesser degree. 
The document preceding this letter the Ashmole MS. related June 1332, and this 
probably the same year. 


7 
7 
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prior Bermondsey’s brother, and had afterwards 
excused from accounting because his accounts had been lost 
the troubles London. seems have stayed England 
while Edward went France, and doubt returned Bermond- 
sey, whence, was said, the household seems have come. 
Conceivably then made his accounts for the preceding period. 
would certainly have have with him the day-book from which 
the present fragment derived. 

The double occurrence lives St. Thomas noteworthy, 
and where there paucity biographical material seems 
betray special interest the saint. This quite keeping with 
the hypothesis that the catalogue emanated from Bermondsey. 
Though the cartulary the house lost, its great value was 
recognized Glover, Dodsworth, and Dugdale, who made tran- 
scripts from deeds dating almost from the year the founda- 
The annals, too, though compiled the fifteenth century 
and containing list priors perhaps absurd any ever 
compiled,? are nevertheless value repository early grants, 
sometimes supplying date for deeds the cartulary. Among 
the abstracts deeds from this cartulary grant 10s. rent 
Agnes the sister the Blessed Thomas, her widowhood, 
the Hospital St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey, followed extract 
from the same lady’s will showing that the rent came from land 
held William Cocus All Saints, Blanchappelton. The gift 
was confirmed Theobald Hulles alias Theobald the Knight, 
nephew St. Thomas Agnes.* The hospital which 
Agnes made her grant was noted the shrewd Bishop Tanner 
separate foundation, but seems have been ignored later 
perhaps confusion with the more famous Hospital 
St. Thomas Acon, founded about the same time, the same 
persons, Cheapside. The annals state explicitly that was 


Bod. Lib. MS. Dugdale 18, fo. 67. 

The impossibility this list has been demonstrated Miss Rose Graham 
(op. cit. 122), whose revised list may added, from Dugdale’s extracts from the 
cartulary, Prior Richard, Ric. 

All Hallows’ Staining, Blanchappelton. was thus the soke Blanch- 
appelton, south Fenchurch Street (W. Page, Origins London, 163), and the 
Bermondsey soke acquired earlier date the parish St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 
the bearing these two deeds upon the disputed relationship 
between the family the saint and that Archbishop Hubert Walter (and thus the 
Irish Butlers) see the lengthy introduction Carte’s History the House Ormond, 
and cf. Round Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Butler, Theobald, and C., Complete Peerage 
(new ed.), ii. 447 (Butler). The crux the identity Theobald the Knight and 
Theobald Walter. The grant also throws gleam light the extensive possessions 
the Becket family and near Cheapside, for which see Whitney, Some Account 
the Hospital St. Thomas Acon, and Vict. Co. Hist., Middlesex, ii. 491. This 
hospital, now Mercers’ Hall, was the saint’s birthplace. 

Ann. iii. 452. This mistakenly referred Tanner (op. cit. 543) yet 
another foundation. 
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July 


founded 1213 for lay brothers and boys Prior Richard 
honour St. Thomas, but Prior Richard really meant—and 
considering the independent evidence for the approximate date 
the deeds this probable—the date must have been between 
1189 and May 1203. 

The catalogue itself carelessly made, badly written, and 
incomplete. two lines the compiler refers total eighty 
parts books quires which does not attempt specify. The 
monastery had developed beyond the system almeries chests 
the use special book-room, but there yet method 
for identifying individual books. Beyond the number the shelf 
upon which they lie (the gradus, used apparently Dover 
priory mean shelf upon which the books lay flat), have 
content with occasional incipit note the binding. 
There are, however, traces subject-classification: gradus xvii 
for legal and historical treatises, xviii for sermons, xix—xxi for 
liturgical works. The shelves are numbered continuously, without 
reference any larger division distinctio, one which could 
contain many twenty-four shelves. The qualification 
gradus xix descendendo may refer shelves along two sides 
room, number xix being the first one came back down the 
room the entrance. division into lecterns not themselves 
distinguished marks cannot, however, excluded. 


DENHOLM-YOUNG. 


Bermondsey Catalogue (c. 
Petri comestoris 


item epistole canonice 

item Cantica canticorum 

epistola canonica uno volumine 

item Brandanus 

item regula sancti Benedicti glossata 

item vita sancti Roberti 

vita sancti Tome martyris 

item alius liber qui sic incipit Sorore falso 

item alius liber qui sic incipit Quandoque primum est observandum cause 
febri 


item consuetudinarium Cluniacense [added margin matus, 
item quinque libri claustrali 


item parabole Salamonis 


Tanner’s Notitia (ed. 1744), 542. 

The standard handbook history narrated the Old and New Testaments 
Powicke, op. cit. 21. 

The legend St. Brendan, St. Brandanus, bishop Clonfert Ireland, who 
died 578, exists numerous manuscripts (Hardy, Materials, 159 ff.). 

falso creditam [prol. Terence, Andria]. 

have distinguished this mark items which are not identifiable from the 


lists incipits given Little, Vatasso, Warner and Gilson the Cat. Royal 
MSS. the Brit. 


- 
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gradu 
vite passiones que sunt Kalendis Ianuarii 
item Kalendis Februarii Martii uno volumine 
Kalendis Iunii alio volumine 
item Kalendis Augusti Septembris alio volumine 
item Kalendis Decembris 
item Kalendis Octobris Novembris 


gradu 
liber Bede sacramentis 
item liber sacramentis dedicationis minorum [sic] 
item ierarchia Dionisii 
item Prosper vita sancti Germani 
item ecclesiastica historia 
item liber infancia Salvatoris beate virginis Marie 
item Exodus glossatus 
item Paradisus 
item liber parcium 
item almagesta Almagisti] astronomia uno volumine [added margin 
item liber vita sancti Thome 
item liber sacramentis 
item liber qui sic incipit Herbarum quasdam 
item alius liber astronomia 


gradu 
liber pauperum logica 
liber pauperum secundus 
item liber 
item liber Iustiniani institutionibus 
item decreta Gratiani 
decreta pontificum 
item distinctiones causarum 
item degestum novum 
degestum vetus 
item diverse distinctiones decretarum 
item imagines historiarum gesta Anglorum [added margin liber 
herbarum, liber cartarum] 
item historia Anglorum cum Brut Merlino 
item liber ducum Normannorum 
item sermones beati Gregorii concilia 


gradu 


sermones beate virginis qui sic incipiunt Ostende nobis domine cetera 
item septem libri sermonum Edmundo 
item sermones Iacobi supprioris 


St. Prosper Aquitaine (403-c. 463) wrote number theological works besides 
the chronicle which made him famous. 

Lives Saints Heraclides the Hermit, printed Migne, Pat. Lat. pp. 74, 243. 

Pseudo-Macer, herbal, verse. Cf. Brit. Mus., Royal MS. iii, fo. 

sermon Bernard Siena. Perhaps for Siffredi. 
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item [in margin Hugutionis nuncupata] summa regularum gram- 
maticalium que constat Andree Horn] 

item alius liber quem habet nobis nomine liber herbarum 

item [erased liber sermonum minorum] 

item liber magnus 

liber cermonum [sic] minimus 

item alius liber qui sic incipit Legitur quarto evangelio Iohannis Erat 
quidam regulus 

item liber Philippi supprioris 


gradu 


collectaria tria [in margin collectarium cum cate] na. added liber] 
missalia novem 


gradu 
antiffonaria [interlined non] ligata aliud non ligatum 
item quoddam gradale novum non ligatum quod quidem gradale Willelmus 
Dodele manibus propriis condidit cuius anime propicietur altissimus. 
item 
gradu 


item alius liber parvus collectarius 
item alius liber consecrandam aquam 
item alius liber qui sic incipit Hodierne festivitatis 


item [erased alii quaterni non ligati interlined duo libri] cantu 

item liber sacrandum aquam non ligatus 

item alii quaterni composicione cartarum 

item [erased duo, interlined tria] portiforia sub quodam indumento latencia 
admodum aculatorie confecta 


gradu 
portiforia quinque 
item unum iurnale rubeum 
item [interlined item iurnale parvum fractum] 
margin proparia quatuor] 
[added item duo iornalia rubea duo iornalia alba] 
item [added aliud iornale rubeo] 
item unum nigrum librum] qui incipit Tres sunt qui testimonium 
dant 
item alius niger liber predicationibus 
liber Percius primus 
[in margin quaterni novo sancto quinque item duo officio] 


For this use cf. Macray, Annals the Bodleian 
Library, 439. other manuscripts owned Andrew Horn know only the 
well-known Mirror Justices’ and another book Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge (MSS. 258 and 70, James’s catalogue). Horn also owned ‘Summa 
which was burned the Chapter House Westminster 1694 (Cat. MSS. 
Angl. ii, no. 1298 (no. 8). These, perhaps, formed part his legacy the Guildhall, 
for which see the recent biography Festschrift Albert Brackmann, ed. Leo Santifaller 
(1931), pp. 508-19. MS. Phalteria 

Perhaps the sermon Bonaventura the Trinity which begins thus. 
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volumen Orosii vetus non ligatum 

item alius liber non ligatus qui sic incipit Quoniam ante expositis libris 

item alius liber cantu cuius introitus est Salve sancta parens 

item alius liber qui sic incipit Salvatori sit gloria 

[added margin item liber unus niger modum mirabilis] ubi habetur 
psalterium placebo cetera] 

item unus liber albus placebo multum idoneus psalmi ordine. 

item duo parvi rubei libri placebo 

item unus quaternus albus placebo 

item liber officio sancti Thome martyris 

item alius liber qui sic incipit Mundi gloriam 

item quoddam breviarium quod sic incipit Verborum superficie 

item alius liber qui sic incipit Scio quosdam putare 

psalterium 

alius qui sic incipit Exorcizo 

alius Deus qui solet predicatoribus 

item liber clericum faciendum 

item partes librorum non ligatorum numero 


gradu 
libri est quaterni numero exceptis aliis non ligatis quorum numerum 
penitus ignoro 
habetur etiam alius liber quo sunt preces que leguntur die diem 
capitulo 
XXIII gradu 
liber qui sic incipit Levate capita vestra 
[added liber secundus iudiciis 
summa magistri Thome Capuani 
item liber aqua benedicta coopertus aurea coopertura] 
margin item quaternus officii beate Marie per totum annum] 
Magister Ricardus Bury habet [duo erased] [tres interlined] libri 
mutuo videlicet Ieronimus hebraicis questionibus [et] illustribus 
viris. item [habet glosarium lined through] item habet unum quater- 


expositiones Iohannis Cryssostomi quaternum sermonibus Iohannis 


Clerical Proctors Parliament and Knights the Shire, 


evidence the attendance clerical proctors parliament, 
and the assessment the ‘expenses’ due them and the 
knights the shire under the three Edwards, furnished the 


This may either Gregory Huntingdon Ars intelligenti (Tanner) 
Robert Kilwardby modo significandi MS. Phalteria 

John Halifax [de sacro bosco] breviarium juris (Tanner). 

The ‘Ars Dictaminis 
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bailiffs’ accounts for the manors Gamlingay Cambridgeshire 
and Cheddington Gamlingay was 
ordinary small manor. Its chief interest here lies the fact that 
the bailiff the manor was responsible not only for the manorial 
accounts, but also for the accounts profits from the church, 
moiety which Merton College was rector-impropriate. The 
parish Gamlingay lay the diocese Ely and seems have 
been average parish with perhaps four hundred and fifty in- 
habitants. The church was assessed 1291 £23 6s. 8d., Merton’s 
share, therefore, being half this amount. The college was like- 
wise responsible for half the expenses the church, and 
item frequently included therein that for expenses clerical 
proctors sent parliament. The accounts for the church are either 
incorporated the manorial account itself, else attached 
separate slip parchment. similar account for the im- 
propriated rectory Diddington Huntingdonshire often 
included the Gamlingay accounts, and will seen that 
one year there record proctorial clergy parliament re- 
presenting the diocese Lincoln which belonged. The manor 
Cheddington did not have the added complication church 
account. was, however, fairly regular contributor the ex- 
penses the knights the shire, while the payments Gamlingay 
were very occasional. From all these entries regarding parlia- 
mentary representatives the accompanying has been com- 
piled, the hope that these records actual payment expenses 
for representatives parliament the fourteenth century may 
throw some further light the problems representation, par- 
ticularly regards the attendance clerical proctors the 
parliaments the three 

will seen looking the very first entries the accom- 
panying table concerning the clerical proctors that their relations 
with the king and with parliament had first all with the 
question taxation. Though the average Englishman the 
fourteenth century may have thought parliament primarily 
court, and place for the redress its usefulness 
the eyes the king was means obtaining money for the 
royal exchequer. was for the purpose assenting taxation 
that the clergy were summoned the king first meet him 

Merton College Archives—Nos. 5342-425 (Gamlingay); Nos. 4375-8 Didding- 
ton); Nos. 5529-618 (Cheddington). much indebted the kindness the warden 
and fellows Merton College for the privilege examining these manuscripts. 

See infra, pp. 448-53. 

The late Professor quoted example expenses clerical proctors 
parliament paid the manor Gamlingay (Econ. Hist. Rev. vol. No. 70). 


wish express thanks her, Miss Clarke, and Professor Powicke 
for advice and help. 


See Richardson and George Sayles, ‘The Early Records the English 
Parliaments Part Bull. Institute Hist. Research, February 1928. 
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without parliament, and then meet together with parliament. 
1283 first tried this experiment, omitting the clerical proctors. 
This omission, however, raised storm protest, that 1294 
when repeated the experiment and called the clergy together 
Westminster September, two clerical proctors for each 
diocese were summoned. This procedure was used again for 
the Model Parliament’ the following year. parliament 
was called with the clergy the autumn 1294, but the purpose 
the assembly must have been well understood. Though the 
clergy were hardly prepared grant half their entire revenue for 
the year, they were forced do, they apparently expected 
grant perhaps tenth even two-tenths. Interestingly enough 
the clerk Gamlingay 1294-5 records the expenses proctors 
going London pro decima ecclesie while 1295 the expenses 
are for proctors ‘qui responsionem dederunt domino regi pro 
decimis This time the clergy stood firm and refused 
more than the reasonable tenth. The next year, 1296-7, the proc- 
tors are spoken simply going the king, and not indeed 
until 1307 that they are actually said parliament. The 
promulgation the bull Clericis Laicos had complicated for 
time the problem taxation the clergy. The numerous gather- 
ings the clergy provincial assembly, which made necessary, 
had helped emphasize still further the solidarity the clergy 
order, and made their co-operation parliament matters 
taxation increasingly difficult. 

There were other complicating factors the attendance the 
clergy parliament. They objected first all being summoned 
directly the king, the clause faciatis venire the writs the 
archbishops. This difficulty was generally met the issue also 
the praemunientes clause the summons the bishops, which 
authorized them summon the lower clergy. The bishops attended 
parliament tenants-in-chief the Crown, but the attendance 
the lower clergy could enforced only demanded epis- 
copal rather than royal But, the words Dean Armitage 
Robinson, the king’s model parliament which sought com- 
bine the three estates for purposes taxation did not work 
had The clergy were seldom willing more than 
make provisional grant parliament confirmed the 
provincial assembly. Eventually was recognized that the clergy 
would not vote subsidies unless they were properly represented, 
and this was more easily secured provincial assemblies than 
parliament. These provincial assemblies were summoned the 
archbishop the request the king, usually the close 
parliament, meet date some weeks thereafter. Wake 


Cf. Pollard, Evolution Parliament, 199. 
Church Quarterly Review, vol. 109. 


q 
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puts it, ‘these convocations were expressly called the king 
for aid; the great end which our princes always had for the 
used for such and interesting find 1316-17 
that this the term employed the clerk Gamlingay, while 
crossed out. this assembly tenth was 
granted for the Scottish war. parliament was held that year. 

Eventually the clerical proctors ceased attend parliament 
altogether. The granting subsidies provincial assemblies had 
eliminated the chief reason for the attendance the lower clergy 
parliament, namely, taxation, except for which they might never 
have been called all. After 1341, though they were still sum- 
moned the praemunientes clause, was understood that grants 
would made convocation convened the archbishop 
pursuance royal and was specifically stated the 
archbishop that they were longer bound come parliament. 
The last clerical grant made parliament was made 1336. 
1341, then, usually given the dividing line, after which few 
any proctorial clergy were present parliament. The main 
interest the accompanying chart, therefore, lies the entries 
for expenses proctors said attending parliament after 
1341. Similar entries before that date have been included both for 
completeness and guide the interpretation the later 

That the clerical proctors for Ely actually attended parliament 
the years for which such expenses are recorded Gamlingay 
seems certain. sometimes suggested, however, that the clergy 
met transact business convocation the same time that 
the other estates were meeting parliament, and the proctors 
might therefore said parliament when what they really 
attended was convocation. order, then, quite sure that 
this was not the case the following entries, must the first 
place certain that parliament and the convocation Canter- 
bury were not meeting simultaneously. would require much 
searching parliamentary and ecclesiastical documents estab- 
lish this beyond question, but perhaps will sufficient here 
note the evidence set forth Wake his discussion fourteenth- 
century parliaments. the end appends four parallel 
columns list parliaments which met without any convocation, 
convocation meeting without parliament, parliament meeting 


William Wake, The State the Church, was dean Exeter the 
time writing, 1703, and later archbishop Canterbury. 
Armitage Robinson, op. cit., 127. Ibid. 131. 
The date convocation well that for parliament has been included where 
necessary explain The dates for parliament have been checked with those 
Richardson and Sayles, Bull. Instit. Hist. Research, February and November 1928, 
February 1929, November 1930, and June 1931. 


ti 
1. 
‘ 


the same time with one convocation, parliament meeting with 
both This list establishes the important facts that 
from 1295 1377 only twice (in 1340 and 1344) did parliament 
and both convocations meet the same time; that only three 
times (in 1296, 1337, 1357) did the convocation Canterbury 
meet the same time parliament and that but once (in 1322 

did the convocation York meet with parliament. Once (in 
1334-5) convocation and parliament met nearly the same time. 
summoning the clergy this year the archbishop specifically 
states that unwilling trouble them more than neces- 
sary, purposely setting date for convocation which shall 
more less coincide with that already set the king for parlia- 
ment. Apparently this was not always the case. Yet hap- 
pened that parliament sat only four days, that nearly week 
intervened before the meeting convocation, and the two 
gatherings never did actually sit together 1334-5.2 should 
remembered also that the clerical proctors with the parlia- 
mentary abbots and prelates parliament did not constitute 
full convocation, for the abbots and priors were not included 
the praemunientes 

There is, however, more positive proof for the attendance 
the proctors parliament from the rolls themselves. First all, 
the expenses for proctors going convocation and parliament 
sometimes occur separate items the same account roll, e.g. 
1309-10. Further, the place meeting sometimes definitely 
stated as, for example, the parliament York 1322. Moreover, 
there seems confusion terms, but rather definite 
distinction between convocatio and consilium the one hand and 
parliamentum the other. the year 1365-6, 1306-7, 
while there was certainly parliament, convocation was held 
the period covered the account roll. The fact that the re- 
presentatives the clergy this parliament 1366 are spoken 
messengers rather than proctors may possibly point 
some irregularity procedure, although the difference ter- 
minology may equally well ascribed difference the bailiffs 
the clerks responsible for the manor accounts. The king was 
certainly not special need money the time and aid was 
asked. But the business was particular interest the clergy, 
for this was the parliament which the papal tribute undertaken 
John was repudiated. our interpretation the evidence 


The State the Church, pp. 401-17. Ibid. 283. 
Cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. ii, pp. 210-11; and Wake, op. cit. 33. 
See also Chew, The English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knight Service, 
pp. 172-9. Even those abbots who received individual writs made every effort 
escape the burden attendance parliament, and many succeeded; while the list 
those summoned varied from time time and means included all abbots and 
priors. 
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from Gamlingay correct, seems clear that the diocese Ely 
continued, though intermittently, send clerical proctors 
parliament the thirty odd years after 1341. They probably 
attended not for financial reasons all, but simply keep 
touch with what took place parliament and take part 
whatever discussion might concern the clergy. This does not 
necessarily alter the truth the generally accepted position that 
the clerical proctors body had dropped out parliament 
the middle the fourteenth century. does, however, point 
the fact that the usage did not cease all once, but like many 
sometime constitutional practices fell gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly into disuse. 

the actual expenses sending clerical proctors parlia- 
ment only word need said here. Payment parish church 
such that Gamlingay was obviously based its assessed 
value, and would made much the mark the pound 
according the distance and the length the parliament 
attended. 1322-3 this was half-penny the mark, ap- 
parently had been the year before, both for parliaments York. 
1318-19 the payment had been penny the mark, probably 
cover the expenses for two parliaments. the other hand, 
1333-4 and again 1373-4 was but farthing the mark. 
That such payment was looked upon perfectly legitimate tax 
the church indicated the entry for 1350-1. was pro- 
bably paid into the diocesan exchequer either through collector 
through the bishop’s official. The wording 1370-1 points 
the latter being the case, but that 1329-30 puzzling, inasmuch 
the collector there spoken the collector for the parlia- 
ment the magnates and the great council held Windsor 
July the lower clergy were not summoned. There was, however, 
parliament 

The list expenses for the knights the shire needs little 
comment. There controversy concerned with the attendance 
the knights parliament and well known what were their 
wages for the time the interesting note 
that the earlier entries for Cheddington recount the payment 
the manor’s share the bailiff the hundred, and speak the 
knights parliament pro hundredo while the entries Edward 
reign consistently record expenses for the knights the shire 
‘pro comitatu’. Perhaps the accompanying list may shed 


But the archbishops, eighteen bishops, and nineteen abbots were summoned 
the council (see Lords’ Report the Dignity Peer, appendix part First 
Report, 1826, pp. 390-1). Note that proctors are not mentioned the Gamlingay 
eutry. But note also that both entries for this year speak parliament’, while 
the other hand both gatherings are called the writs tractatus’. 
pp. 390-4.) 

See Stubbs, op. cit. 247. Knights received 4s. day. 
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some little light the assessment the expenses, far 
shows ordinary, rather small manor Buckinghamshire con- 
tributing year after year tothem. the other hand, the accounts 
for Gamlingay show only three years which any contribution 
was made the expenses the knights going parliament. 
would interesting know what basis claimed, indeed 
did claim, exemption. Lowry. 


Note.—Since all the examples quoted and tabulated above 
Mrs. Lowry are drawn from Merton College Account Rolls, may 
some interest record almost parallel set payments 
from another source. Dr. Page (Girton College, Cambridge) 
has discovered among the Crowland Abbey Account Rolls 
references payments expensas procuratorum cleri ranging 
from 1302-3 1374, which she has given permission quote. 
The payments involved vary from 2s. 84d.; sometimes the 
parliament attended the proctors mentioned, sometimes not. 
Four five manors belonging the abbey make the 
seems likely that liability contribute towards the expenses 
the clerical proctors rested only upon rectories and the estates 
monastic houses, but view the early dates quoted 
Mrs. Lowry would interesting know when and why the 
detailed assignments were made. 


Collection the Wages the Knights the Shire the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


Miss seeking establish the wealthier boroughs’ 
independence statutory means levying their representatives’ 
wages, goes contrast their concentrated civic existence, and 
the acknowledged and easily imposed financial obligations the 
burgesses, with the character the medieval shire, large and 
disintegrated community where, unaided writ, would 
have been impossible for Knight enforce his claim’. any 
case clear that during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the knights themselves and certain classes the shire 
electors were gravely dissatisfied, the former with the delays 
and irregularities obtaining their expenses, the latter with the 
principles, lack them, which the obligation contribute 
was distributed among the inhabitants the counties. This dis- 
satisfaction expressed fifteen parliamentary petitions which, 


Miss Page’s work Crowland course publication. 

Ante, xxxix. 512. Cf., however, the same author’s Purliamentary Representation 
the English Boroughs during the Middle Ages (1932), chap. Payment the Parlia- 
mentary passim. 
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with one exception, fall within the century 1344-1444, and 
possible that the statute the latter (23 Henry VI), which 
regulated the method levying the knights’ wages, also tended 
stereotype the existing practice liability contribute, and 
that certainty henceforth bred temper acquiescence. 

The grievances the petitioners were twofold. First, there 
was the actual potential dishonesty the sheriff and his 
subordinates. typical instance the kind peculation 
incompetency complained found the Exchequer Plea Roll 
Henry VII,? one about dozen similar cases occurring 
about the same number rolls. The shire representative for 
Warwickshire sues the ex-sheriff for retention his wages, the 
defendant alleging however that out the total £16 8s. had 
been paid over, and that the balance had not yet been raised. 
Probably such abuses were not and the preamble 
the statute 1444 speaks fraudulent assessment the sheriffs. 
The recipient the payer, both, was bound suffer from 
dishonest county finance.* 

the second place, there seems have been good deal 
legal and constitutional uncertainty (doubtless combined with 
deliberate evasion) where liability contribute was actually 
incident. The main features such liability and the corre- 
sponding immunity are set forth Pasquet his sur 
Vorigine Chambre des Communes, and Professor Pollard 
his Evolution Parliament. The former states that, broadly 
speaking, ‘les francs tenanciers domaine roi, les 
francs tenanciers des barons des prélats qui étaient convoqués 
personellement Parlement, les habitants des 
quelquefois and these adds the unquestioned exemption 
prelates, dukes, earls, and barons, and their villeins, but 
does not enter upon any detailed analysis. 

drawing conclusions from the actual wording parlia- 
mentary petitions, not always easy determine whether 
the commons, appealing they often approved medieval 
fashion precedent, are actually demanding innovations; 
whether they are fact protesting against recent evasions 
individuals social groups their traditional and recognized 
obligations. The usual response the Crown the common 


Rot. Parl. 110 Public Record Office, 13, 172/12. 

Cf. 13, 109/21 and 175/4, for similar complaints the burgesses 
Melcombe Dorset, and Norwich. The former case was brought notice 
the late Professor Levett. 

the statute Henry VIII for the payment fees and wages the parlia- 
mentary knights and burgesses for Wales, the sheriff forfeit £20 for every month 
default. (Statutes the Realm (1817), iii. 969-70.) 

Op. cit. (Paris, 1914), 196. 
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formula roi s’avisera the reference the 
point dispute established custom seem point the latter 
alternative, and the failure the communities the shires 
obtain the relief that they sought. 

The city borough actually returning its two members 
parliament would naturally claim exemption from payment the 
shire knights, though the clause, applying the 
former communities, first appears the writs expensis 
Edward Professor Pollard considers that prolonged 
dispute was apparently waged over the question whether boroughs 
which had ceased make were irregular their returns could 
made contribute the wages the shire knights ’,? and 
Prynne adduces case recorded the year book Henry 
which the claim non-returning borough exemption, 
the ground that ancient borough and held the King 
his disallowed insufficient. Nottingham and 
Derby, which returned burgesses regularly, were granted special 
exemption the later fifteenth century from expenses knights 
coming parliament’,* but since this item merely one among 
list payments (murage, stallage, &c.), there does not seem 
sufficient ground for thinking that was ever actually exacted. 
1466 the knights’ wages were levied the sheriff Stafford- 
shire the town Stafford and but this may refer 
only the levy county court held the borough. 

The privileged tenants ancient demesne were exempt 
custom (as opposed law the case other classes villeins) 
the ground that they were tallageable the Crown only. (It 
was doubtless this privilege that the appeal noted the year 
book 1409 referred.) Pasquet seems regard this class 
consisting freehold tenants the but parliamentary 
petition Richard II,’ which refers the respective position 
the free and unfree tenants peers, mentions the vills 
ancient demesne such connexion that the exemption seems 
have been applicable the villein sokemen such manors. 
was necessary, however, during the fifteenth century protect 
tenants ancient demesne from unauthorized exactions; 
typical writ Edward commands ‘all justices, sheriffs, 
reeves, ministers and others permit the men and tenants the 
manor Wolveresford alias Worfeld, which the ancient 

Prynne, Parliamentary Writs (1659-64), iv. 528-32. 


Pollard, Evolution Parliament (1926), app. ii, 407. 

Op. cit. iv. 489. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. IV, Edw. Rich. pp. 484, 500. indebted 
Miss McKisack for the suggestion that this exemption might the result the 
burgesses’ resentment repeated demands, leading them petition the Crown for 
safeguard. P.R.O. 13, 146/45. 
cit., 196. Rot. Parl. iii. 646. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. 1V, Hen. (1467-77), 594. 
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expenses knights coming Parliament 

Tenants Kentish gavelkind were also exempt class, fact 
which explains the special difficulties that seem have been 
attached the recovery their wages the Kentish 
The origin this privileged position may traced the resem- 
blance between socage tenure Kent and privileged villein tenure 
ancient demesne both may have represented survival the 
pre-Conquest ‘socman’ status. This view strengthened 
the extension the reign Henry gavelkind tenants 
exemption from serving juries actions attaint privilege 
which those held portions ancient demesne had long 
enjoyed 

The freedom from liability the peer summoned parlia- 
ment special writ was course always undisputed, was that 
his villein tenants. petition the parliament roll 
Edward after demanding that the knights’ expenses ‘soient 
levez touz les Communes des dites Countees, bien deinz 
Fraunchises come proceeds except the franchises 
cities and boroughs and those who come writ parlia- 
ment summons, and their tenants who hold bondage. 
The spiritual lay peer was vaguely looked upon representative 
all lands held him, though this theory was not accepted with- 
out question the commons the fourteenth century, far 
free tenants lords parliament were The chattels 
villein were his lord’s, and might not lawfully distrained 
upon for public due which the latter had interest. Prynne 
gives the summary suit which the plaintiff, who had been 
assessed 2d. towards the shire knight’s wages, pleaded cus- 
tomary tenure the rod and courtroll manor the bishop 
London the eighth year Richard Prynne adds 
quotation from the effect that such case 
seems reasonable that the villein well his lord can will 
sue for writ’. Prynne also gives full writ issued from 
chancery ten years later for the protection the bishop 
‘quia non est juri consonum quod nativi 
predicti episcopi qui parliamento nostro predicto mandato 
nostro personaliter interfuit, expensis contribuant militum pre- 
dictorum presertim cum bona ipsorum nativorum etc. 
propria bona dicti The principle underlying this 

Elton, Tenures Kent (1867), 345. Rot. Parl. ii. 368 


Ibid. 293b: ‘Come les ditz chevaliers sont chescun parlement pur 
tout commune des countees les seigneurs des ditz Franchises soulement pur lour 

Parliamentary Writs, iv. 381. Natura brevium, fo. 

Parliamentary Writs, iv. 342. 
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category exemptions again recognized the commons 
their petitions the second and ninth years Richard 

The question arises, however, whether was villein status 
villein tenure—personal tenurial unfreedom—that carried with 
release from liability. would natural expect that 
medieval liability exemption from service payment 
would attach itself land rather than the individual hoiding 
the land any given date and this principle appears clearly 
the provision the statute Richard that ‘if any man 
spiritual temporal hath purchased any lands tenements that 
were wont contributory such expenses, that the said lands 
contributory they were wont the other hand, 
stress laid the parliamentary petitions 1379 and 
and Richard IT) freedom opposed servitude person, 
the ‘frankes corps’ against the sank’; and the 
first the two petitions apparently contemplates not unusual 
situation, the manor peer where ‘il que quatre 
cynk bondes cent deux centz tiegnent franchement, 
par rolle Courte sont frankes corps, unquore veullent 
rien paier 

Two interesting points are here raised: the couple hun- 
dred tenants copyhold any one manor, the overwhelming 
majority would peasants, and first sight seems incredible 
that two years before the rising 1381 the mass the cultivators, 
who must have been customary tenants and not freeholders, could 
accounted legally free, although sheltering themselves from 
public liabilities under the traditional exemption the peer’s 
bond-tenant. There certainly was, however, strong tendency 
for the majority this class emerge from personal servitude, 
leaving behind minority which, single villages, might well 
come represented handful families only, whom 
the incidents villein status still weighed, among population 
copyholders which had escaped them. The evidence court- 
rolls thus confirmed the wording the petition parliament, 
which suggests that one factor, even minor one, securing 
the villeins’ enfranchisement, was financial one for the state 
naturally desired extend liability taxation widely pos- 
sible, while the freeholder would aim associating with himself 
many partners possible his fiscal obligations, motive 
which would course vary urgency according the number 
tenements held temporal and spiritual peers within the shire. 

the second place, the petition 1379 trenches the con- 
tention between the shire knights and those responsible for paying 


Rot. Parl. iii. 64b, 212a: Seignurs Parlement veignont par 
somons par lour neifs sank.’ 
Statutes the Realm (1817), ii. 59. Rot. Parl. iii. 
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their wages the one hand, and the other the peers and their 
tenants, who were apparently supported the Crown, one may 
judge the negative royal response repeated petitions that 
such tenants might contribute their share the knights’ expenses. 
struggle extend these financial obligations lies the explana- 
tion the emphasis laid bond tenants’ 1376, 1379, and 
1385. The petition 13911 (15 Richard still more explicit: 
Ore certaines Fees queux sont les mayns des diverses tenantz 
des seignurs des Franchises, queux seignurs veignent Parlement 
par somonce, paient riens ditz expenses, grant oppres- 
sion poeple: plese ordeiner que les ditz gages soient 
levez toutz les Fees des Chivalers bien dedeinz 
Franchise come dehors.’ The Crown’s answer refer existing 
practice, while allowing aggrieved parties seek remedy from the 
chancellor’s jurisdiction. 

The situation may then broadly summarized follows 
lords parliament and their villein tenants were exempt 
ordinary unprivileged freeholders (except Kent), and the villeins 
those who were themselves contributory, were the 
shire electors, the mouth their representatives, demanded 
that freehold, even within feudal liberty, should evade 
contribution. the case free tenants peers this demand 
was ‘Les Seignurs Royaume vorront mye 
departir leur anciene Libertee Franchise’.* Professor Pol- 
notes that the object the clause ‘tam infra libertates quam 
extra was reach the tenants lords who held franchises but 
were not specially summoned parliament and that its omission 
from the writs expensis, for example was the case from the 
25th the 28th parliament Edward III, provoked protest 
from the commons. Again, 13655 (38 Edward III) the commons 
pray that all tenants lords within liberties whatever con- 
dition assessed the expenses the knights, are other free 
tenants, for otherwise the rest the community will very 
heavily burdened’. Miss McKisack® points out, however, that 
where the bailiff liberty had the return writs, successful 
passive resistance might habitually offered the collection 
assessed quotas and that this was actually the case seems likely, 
judge the continuance petitions the subject. Thus the 
liberty Ely, which was supposed responsible for one-third 
the total expenses the Cambridgeshire knights,’ apparently 
evaded payment successfully until the Henry 

Rot. Parl. iii. 293 

Cf. Pasquet, op. cit. 194, Les vilains payaient habituellement, sauf 
peut-étre dans cas leur seigneur était 

Rot. Parl. iii, 

Op. cit. app. ii, 407. Rot. Parl. ii. 287 

Parliamentary Representation, 20. 13, 99/7. 
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regulated the situation providing that the inhabitants the 
isle should commute their recurrent obligations payment 
£200 the other communities the county, and that any future 
purchase lands within the liberty should liable pay one- 
third the original assessment such 

That tenants peers spiritual and temporal usually escaped 
contribution seems clear from the fact that Kent only fifty 
knights’ fees were contributory the fifteenth century, whereas 
the total number the county was 254 the reign 
the great majority evidently being held tenants-in-chief who 
later received individual summons parliament. This exemption 
does not seem have been accepted without demur, for 1376 
inquest was appointed make inquisition the county 
Kent touching claim Simon, archbishop Canterbury, that 
and his predecessors and all their men and tenants have 
always been quit respect all their lands the county Kent, 
well those held other lands, contributions 
for the expenses knights coming the king’s Parliaments ’.* 
But 1431 the number contributory fees fixed, for com- 
missioners who that year are charged with the assessment 
Kent feudal aid are directed allow for reduced rate 
10s. instead 20s. the fees which were charged with the 
shire knights’ Kentish contributors were course 
particularly disadvantageous position, owing the absence 
and the exemption gavelkind lands, which latter 
represented some two-thirds the shire. Contribution was then 
incident that attached exclusively tenure knight service 
and strictly limited number such tenements, and was 
vain that the county 1378 petitioned that its representatives 
paies lour gages par les communes dit counte, 
maniere come autres chivalers sont paies non obstant les 
ditz gages devant ses houres ount este levez par les fees chivaler 
dit Actually, the grievance must have lain rather 
the anomaly than any real fiscal hardship, especially since the 
expenses the Kentish knights would lower than those paid 
more remote counties. 

Another isolated but significant incident the complaint made 
1342 the jurors the liberty St. that the present 
abbot had for the last eight vears departed from the practice 


Rot. Parl. iv. 382 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. xvi. 412. 

Ibid. Hen. 140. Cf. Miss Becker, Rochester Bridge, (1930), 
The bridgewardens their accounts for the year 1403 enter payment 
10s. from the manor Nashenden, with which the bridge had been endowed, pur une 
talliage appelle renable eyde pur demifee The same manor pays 
the same year pur ffeez dez chevaliers Parlement 5/4’. 

Rot. Parl. iii. P.R.O., Assize Roll 337/7. 


Elton, op. cit. 285. 
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his predecessors, who bore all the expenses incurred within the 
franchise account the knights This was 
evidently private arrangement between the abbot and his 
tenants, but shows that Hertfordshire, the earlier phases 
least parliamentary history, the free tenants spiritual peer 
were not legally exempt from the burdens the shire wherein the 
liberty lay, since the abbot was paying the assessed quota their 
place, and could apparently cease his pleasure (this 
course the reverse the situation Kent, where neither lords 
franchises, summoned writ, nor their tenants, were con- 
tributory). 

have found little evidence liability assessment for 
the knights’ wages the case those ecclesiastical manors which 
were already contributing the expenses the clerical proctors 
parliament. The reference manner person having lay 
fee within the county which occurs parliamentary petition 
Edward against exemption, seems indicate the free- 
dom fees the hands churchmen. the court-rolls the 
Hampshire manor Totton, held the priory St. Swithin, 
Winchester, there occurs the following entry the year 1426: 
distrinxit Johannem Helyar per bidentes pro 
quodam tenemento una crofta terrae inclusae falda 
eiusdem Johannis pro expensis militum parliamenti comitatu 
Other court-roll entries prove Helyar have been 
customary tenant the priory, liable labour services. Since 
filled the office reeve, and since her remarriage his widow 
paid merchet, was certainly villein status. 1455 the 
commons, petitioning against the dissipation Crown revenues, 
specify grauntes and relesses made you any abbot, priour, 
eny othir persone the paiement eny knyghtesspence 
for comyng your Both the court-roll entry and 
the parliamentary petition seem indicate that the normal 
course events the lands held priors and unmitred abbots (not 
course bishops) were bound pay while another petition 
Henry (1429) recognizes the exemption seint 
Esglise but silent their tenants. 

The existing method collection, appears records 
proceedings the exchequer pleas, was regularized the 
statute Henry The writs expensis are delivered 
the knights their return from parliament the sheriff, who, 


This arrangement apparently also existed with his liberty the priory Tyne- 
mouth (cf. Craster, History Northumberland, viii. 208). 

Rot. Parl. ii. 368 

P.R.O., Court Rolls, portf. 201/56, have found parallel case any 
court-roll, nor any items manorial compoti similar those discovered Mrs. Lowry 
the Cheddington accounts (see supra, pp. 448-53). 

Rot. Parl. 301 Ibid. iv. 352 Ibid. 110 
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the next county court, shall make assessment the presence 
the under-sheriff, coroners, chief constables the peace, bailiffs 
hundreds, and other ministers; first the hundreds the 
shire, then the townships included each, finally the in- 
dividual inhabitants whose tenure status rendered them liable. 
The levy the township appears have been made the tithing- 
man, possible generalize from the Hampshire instance. 
That very small sums were ultimately arrived this repartition, 
proved the case the tenant the bishop London 
manor assessed 1s. 6d., who was charged with the sum 
Prynne adduces further evidence from the year books 
Henry IV? show that liability was collective; the case there 
quoted certain hundred was assessed 40s., and, the money 
not being forthcoming, sheep were distrained within one its 
vills, and sold the collectors realize the sum. The plaintiffs’ 
case was that (the distrainer) does not say that took and 
sold our beasts for our failure pay but for that The 
verdict, however, was given against them. 

The first stages the process raising the knights’ expenses 
can sometimes traced the Exchequer Plea Rolls, where, 
controverted cases, the date the issue the writ, its delivery 
the sheriff, and occasionally the levy made the latter 
the county court, are entered. Apparently the practice assessing 
the next court was rule followed, but sometimes the sheriff 
was dilatory the sheriff Derbyshire, who received from the 
knight’s servant July writ issued April for expenses 
incurred coming the parliament Henry VI, failed 
levy the sum therein contained (£33 8s.) for further two and 
half months, ultimately raising Newark October, and then 
failing pay the larger part the sheriff was himself 
one the shire knights, was the case for Warwickshire the 
third parliament Edward IV, the writ was directed the under- 
sheriff, who paid the moiety the joint wage £50 his superior, 
but not his fellow knight, who accordingly brought the suit.* 

The records these pleadings throw little light the allot- 
ment the incidence expenses the shire, but case 
Henry relating Cambridgeshire, seems suggest that the 
hundreds might responsible for the direct payment their 
quotas the knights, for here the sheriff had issued warrants 
the bailiffs Armingford and Stane hundreds authorizing them 
raise 8d. apiece, and pay each the two knights. The 
rest the total wage £11 4s. was evidently divided among 
the other 


Supra, 458. Op. cit. iv. 489. P.R.O. 13, 146/19. 
Ibid. 151/90. 132/1. 
See supra, 454, Mrs. Lowry the earlier entries for Cheddington. 
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Cambridgeshire, like Kent, was county containing large 
franchisal areas, and also met special difficulties distributing 
and raising the knights’ expenses. is, therefore, interesting 
find that the middle the sixteenth century ‘the manor 
Burlewas otherwise called the shire manor the County Cam- 
bridge lying Madingley’! was charged with yearly pay- 
ment £10, which apparently superseded all other contributions 
from the men Cambridgeshire, who shall hereafter forever 
discharged all such sums heretofore have been paid 
for the fees the knights’. Was this expedient attaching 
public burden individual tenure—a typically medieval 
expedient—being adopted other counties well, solution 
the whole irritating question, just the opening the post- 
medieval period, which payment for attendance parliament 


Statutes the Realm (1817), iii. 924-5, 34-5 Henry VIII, quoted the Selden 
Society, Select cases the Star Chamber, ii. 197, The sheriff and the knights 
were incorporated wardens’, and the latter annually divided the £10 rent until 
such time the county should elect other representatives new parliament. 
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The Cambridge Medieval History. Edited Tanner, 
and Vol. vii: Decline Empire and Papacy. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1932.) 


Dr. did not live see the seventh volume the Cambridge 
Medieval History. read most the proofs, and his colleagues pay appro- 
priate tribute his sober judgement, organizing ability, and ‘keen eye for 
those small corrections style and punctuation which often add much 
the ease the reader’. His work for the History will remembered 
one many services rendered fine scholar historical learning. 

the vast compilation comes near conclusion, its readers can realize 
more clearly both the difficulties which its editors have had meet and the 
skill with which they have tried overcome them. The original plan was 
good one, but not good might have been. suffered, inclined 
think, from Bury’s lack sympathy with the things which meant most 
men six hundred years ago, and time passed was seen increas- 
ingly out relation the trend contemporary studies, which try 
analyse and explain the lateral unity history, the organic dependence 
upon each other the various expressions lifeand thought. For example, 
wrong suggest, the arrangement does suggest, that the incessant 
and vigorous stream political thought between the days St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Gerson can considered and neatly appraised apart from the 
life which gave volume and which turn was influenced it. Itis wrong 
neglect Dante—for, though the first chapter this volume called 
the biography and writings Wyclif. And there must something wrong 
plan which, cutting away Wales and Scotland and distributing the 
history southern Europe the days the first Angevin rulers Naples, 
dwarfs the personality again, the book had been planned 
quite recent years, imagine that the treatment capitalist develop- 
ments, means exchange and papal taxation, would have been given 
more coherent attention, and that the devotional life the later middle 
ages, the real ecclesiastical history, would not have been per- 
functorily tucked away chapter mysticism. Yet, spite these 
defects the plan, the editors have never lost heart. They have done their 
best give unity where unity was almost impossible. During the inevitable 
delay the production the History, they have found capable contributors 
replace those whe dropped away. And, means Dr. Previté-Orton’s 
able introductions, the splendid bibliographies, the maps and careful excel- 
lence the material presentation, they have brought the History near 
perfection composite and somewhat mechanical work could attain. 

VOL. 
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For the sake convenience, may consider the chapters this volume 
three divisions. Chapters and xxi are straightforward narra- 
tives dealing with the history the chief countries Europe, regard 
the history Bohemia under the house Luxemburg part German 
history, and the history Wales, Ireland, and Scotland whole, linked 
with the history England. accordance with the usual practice, 
separate chapters are given the history the Swiss confedera- 
tion, the Hansa, and the Teutonic knights. These form the second 
division. Lastly, have five chapters the Jews, Medieval 
Estates, Peasant Life, the Early Renaissance, and Mysticism. The history 
Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary the fourteenth century will pre- 
sumably found the eighth and last volume. 

Although the first group much the largest, most the chapters need 
little comment. Much written well-known veterans who give 
what would expect, competent résumés subjects which they have 
made their own. Mollat was obviously the fit man write the popes 
Avignon and the Schism (ch. x), Coville France during the Hundred 
Years’ war (chs. xii, xiii), Dr. Altamira Spain, Professor Lloyd Wales, 
and the late Dr. Goddard Orpen Ireland (chs. xvii, xviii). The remark- 
able opening chapter Italy the time Dante legacy from that 
regretted scholar, Edward Armstrong. was obviously thought out with 
much care, and written with the verve and the apt sense the significant 
which always gave distinction his work. This one his chapters which 
can rightly described new and fresh contribution our understand- 
ing history. followed admirable account Italy between 
1313 and 1414 from the pen Professor Caggese. English readers, and 
this case nearly everybody dependent translations, will welcome 
Dr. Kamil Krofta’s lucid chapter Bohemia. Most the history 
Germany, the history France under the last Capetians, and English 
history have been divided between three younger scholars, the late 
Professor Waugh, Professor Hilda Johnstone, and Mr. Bernard Manning. 
There much good writing this volume—if some our literary 
colleagues can far overcome their revulsion from detailed history 
look it, they will surprised find how much good writing contains 
—and none the writing better than that these three very different 
contributors. which have already referred, Miss Johnstone’s 
chapter the reigns Edward and Edward She 
way responsible for this, yet, even so, there was surely room for 
more adequate appreciation one the greatest our kings, whose 
reign was much more than prelude the weak rule Edward 
(ch. xiv). her chapter French history Miss Johnstone has more 
scope, and every discriminating reader will rejoice over her little study 
Philip the Fair (ch. xi). Mr. Manning, who well known his previous 
study the age Wyclif, has written the history the years with 
competent ease. has naturally not been able keep abreast all the 
good work which has recently appeared, much after his chapters were 
written (chs. xv, xvi). For example, Miss Maude Clarke’s essay the law 
treason was published too late appear the bibliography but Mr. 
Manning has given good introduction the study period which 


Transactions the Royal Historical Society, 4th Series, xiv (1931), pp. 65-94. 
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Mr. Waugh’s chapters German history the reign Lewis 
Bavaria and Charles make one realize more sharply than ever how 
great loss his early death has inflicted historical scholarship. Always 
accurate and penetrating scholar, was rapidly finding himself 
historian. His terse, pungent style gave new force and meaning every- 
thing touched, and enhanced the value even his prejudices. How 
admirable some his judgements the average man did not share the 
modern historian’s knowledge the weakness the Crown’ (p. 
Lewis’s abandonment the English alliance was undoubtedly one the 
gravest mistakes ever (p. 133) there can doubt that 
[Lewis] would have accounted himself successful man’ (p. 
highly characteristic Charles that inserted injunction [in the 
Golden Bull] that the sons Electors should taught Italian and Czech 
(p. 145). This period German history will longer dreadful the 
English student. 

The three chapters the Swiss confederation, the Hansa, and the 
Teutonic order are all good. wish that Paul Martin had not been 
content with succinct summary and had given some guidance the 
literature the problems the early history the confederation, 
subject which has been much discussed. The other two chapters are 
some ways valuable any the whole volume. There nothing 
English the subject compared Mr. Weiner’s account the 
Hansa—it gives good clear lead and does not stand aloof from the texts 
and other authorities which based—while Professor Boswell’s concen- 
trated essence the history east-central Europe is, spite the hard 
reading which requires, little masterpiece learned vulgarization. 
has also constructed the map, which good that would have been wise 
reproduce larger scale that could have been coloured. Like 
Mr. Boswell’s text, not read. 

the five remaining chapters, the last two, the early renaissance 
and mysticism, are scholars, Mr. Tilley and Miss Underhill, who have 
already written much their subjects. They are good résumés. The other 
three are different category. Dr. Cecil Roth’s story the Jews the 
middle ages very fine piece work, much which will quite new 
most readers. One need only commend with the comment that just 
what was needed. Professor Eileen Power’s chapter peasant life and rural 
conditions (1100-1500) is, think, the best written all. would too 
much, probably, say that she has mastered the enormous literature her 
subject, but she writes with vigour and easy control her material. The 
chapter just, well balanced, and humane. Professor his 
chapter Medieval Estates, was given even harder task, and must 
have found easy matter decide how treat it. begins with the 
suitors the early medieval courts and lays emphasis their representa- 
character then proceeds discuss the later developments, whick 
culminated the English parliament, the most powerful and persistent 
form the system estates. This natural and logical method 
inquiry and Mr. pursues with great ability. not sure that 
takes sufficient account the ups-and-downs historical development, 
and the influence imitation conscious contrivance. Judicial 
assessors were not always ‘representatives’ (e.g. the scabini Flanders 
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the twelfth century), rather, their representative character might 
imposed upon them. Mr. course, does not deny this factor, 
but does not try hard explain it. Things ‘came be’ rather too 
freely. other words, he, scholar wide learning and philosophic 
temper, realizes that the most fundamental things medieval life are still 


The Nature and the Effect the Heresy the Fraticelli. 
Ph.D. (Manchester: University Press, 1932.) 


laborious book, full accurate detail and covering long period 
complicated religious and political struggles. will real value 
those who, with strong interest the subject, cannot afford either time 
money for exhaustive research since sums the labours host 
other writers, formidable bulk and often almost inaccessible even 
those who live near great libraries. But the book not easy read and 
sometimes misleading its lack discrimination between very 
different witnesses. For, however strongly any one may feel that the his- 
torian has right judge between conflicting persons and ideas the 
past, has least the duty discriminating with all possible clearness 
between different classes evidence. Miss Douie struggles sincerely 
just both the two irreconcilable parties with which she has deal 
yet cannot help feeling that, the face these documents, the ideally 
right and judicial mind would have summed far more definitely one 
side the other, instead trimming constantly between but then, 
must remember’ the one side, and would, however, unfair 
ignore the other side, with the implied verdict that have here six 
the one and half dozen the other. 

Partly, doubt, this comes the abundance and complexity the 
subject-matter, easier swallow than fully digest. The index, for 
instance, contains only the merest fraction the personal and geographical 
names book. Taking pp. examples, here are thirteen names 
which not appear the index. From one point view must feel 
the greatest sympathy with author who has thirteen names such 
small importance index from two pages only but, from another, 
wise load our pages with names which deserve place our index 
The result even names the greatest importance for the period 
are sometimes omitted the reader will seek vain for Gerson Guillaume 
St.-Amour Paoluccio de’ Trinci, though all these come into the text. 

There are other indications, also, that Miss Douie has not been able 
fully digest this mass details, see them their right perspective. 
She refers incidentally, 253, that entry the Chronicon Melsa 
which, however obscurely phrased other ways, does definitely record the 
burning English Franciscans for heretical opposition John XXII yet 
she forgets this most important fact her specific account English 
conditions (pp. 202-8); moreover, she ignores the corroborative evidence 
from Piers Plowman and Piers Plowman’s Creed. Again, she seriously, 
though doubt unintentionally, misrepresents the grounds which the 
four martyrs Marseilles were burned 1318. The ruling their judges, 
each clause which each judge separately subscribed, shows definitely 
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that the crime the friars was disobedience John decretal, and 
not (as Miss Douie implies) their comparison the pope the Jews who 
cast Christ out the synagogue (p. 20). Again, least misleading 
assert, without corroborative evidence, that the attempted reforms under 
Clement had result that the complaints the Spirituals seemed 
exaggerated not without foundation (p. 14). Her treatment medieval 
sabbatarianism ignores the facts that Ubertino Casale was here taking 
his text from St. Augustine, and that the medieval clergy, almost without 
exception, forbade strongly discouraged the village dance (p. 112). The 
the immediate coming righteous pope’ (p. 140) need not 
traced back unorthodox sources was cherished, for instance, 
Roger Bacon. Although Miss Douie emphasizes the crucial fact that the 
confessions the Fraticelli 1466 were made under torture, always 
threatened and some cases most cruelly inflicted, yet she ascribes the 
then confessed degree credibility which nobody would grant 
similar confessions made to-day (p. 244). Again, her claim that 
serious the fourteenth century would have taken ‘as sign 
things which seem insignificant, will not bear comparison 
with known facts (p. 255). 

With all Miss Douie’s struggle for impartiality, cannot help feeling 
continual assumption that the official church (and therefore the Conven- 
tuals) must have been more the right than the documents seem 
suggest, and that the rebellion against John XXII was unjustifiable 
innovation Christendom. For instance, she writes (p. 

Michael [of Cesena] ends his treatise appealing the name his order and all the 
faithful the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. The scant significance which 
attaches the functions general council all the more remarkable when 
remember its theoretic importance the manifestos Louis and his advisers, and 
proof his essential conservatism. Occam might support the original and daring 
political theories Marsiglio Padua with speculations even more radical and 
brilliant but his superior clung tenaciously the old paths. had tempera- 
ment too much respect for law and tradition typical rebel. 

Apart from this verdict the comparative brilliance and originality 
Marsiglio and Occam, which would scarcely command general approval, 
the whole this judgement seems superficial and erroneous. Michael 
repeatedly invokes not only the clause canon law which insists that, 
soon pope has committed himself heresy, ceases pope, but 
also Gratian’s gloss, that such man inferior the meanest catholic, 
and that even laymen have right expel him the help man from 
the Apostolic Chair’. difficult believe that Miss Douie had followed 
up, and weighed carefully, Michael’s explicit references Gratian. She 
quotes much this but 178 she writes Michael’s next 
pamphlet that interesting showing marked change his attitude 
towards the temporal power; for now puts forward the right the 
Emperor depose notoriously heretical pope, especially the prelates 
the Church refused take any action against him’. But where the 
change? even the meanest catholic has right all that can 
depose the pope, has not the emperor fortiori this same right And how 
could the prelates (whom Michael looked upon bound act first) 
operate against the pope except through council Moreover, are not 
left such mere inferences for Michael, even his first conservative 
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pamphlet, distinctly appealed general council; and Johannes 
Minorita, through whom this document has come down us, dockets 
equally plainly the writing which solemnly appealed the Holy 
Catholic Church, and Holy General Council’ (Baluze-Mansi, Misc. iii. 
246 There are good many misprints, with few similar errors 
which can hardly misprints, such Hefelé, the learned bishop 
Rotterdam Bernard (passim, also index) and Béréngar 
Frédol’ (more than once). Yet, with all this, can welcome the book, 
since Miss Douie’s diligence will enable readers judge for themselves, 
even though the cost some trouble reading between the lines 
and comparing data not only from page page, but also from other 
sources, 


Glanvill Legibus Consuetudinibus Regni Angliae. Edited 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932.) 


fruit Professor Woodbine’s labours during the ten years which have 
elapsed since the publication the second volume his edition Bracton 
appears welcome somewhat unexpected form. The edition Glan- 
vill, the preparation which has apparently postponed the comple- 
tion his published text Bracton and the promised volume com- 
mentary, was indeed very much needed. This treatise, the earliest 
English legal classics, has some respects been oddly neglected. First 
printed 1557, has passed through only three subsequent editions 
England, the latest which appeared long ago 1780, and was based 
very few manuscripts apparently selected sound critical principle. 
The long overdue undertaking producing new edition could have fallen 
into better hands. may once said that part Dr. Wood- 
bine’s work collation and criticism will need done again. has 
utilized twenty-seven manuscripts, establishing their pedigree and the 
degree their authority with the most scrupulous care. The result his 
analysis divide the extant manuscripts Glanvill into two broad, 
clearly defined, and approximately equal groups, the earliest manuscripts 
each which back about 1200, date which within fifteen years 
that assigned the original composition the treatise. One group, 
which the editor denominates beta, couched, the writer declares the 
prologue, the terse, business-like, and technical language the courts, 
stilo vulgari verbis curialibus utens, quote his own words. The 
other, alpha, group written less technical and more expanded and 
literary form, contains element explanatory comment which has 
probably been added the successive owners the various manuscripts 
and incorporated with the text subsequent copyists, and borrows 
some extent from the terminology the ecclesiastical courts. The writer 
the original manuscript this group, whom Dr. Woodbine conjectures 
have been ecclesiastic, may have intended for the use those who, 
perhaps through having been trained the Continent, were not versed 
the terms art used the legal profession Plantagenet England. Thus, 
for example, prefers qui tenet and petit for the tenens and petens 
the beta text, causa for placitum, and the like, and the editor cites one 
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instance where such substitution has caused unintended but substantial 
change meaning. The formal differences between the two groups also 
include the use the alpha manuscripts rubrics, the wording 
which there little unanimity, and the insistence the beta group 
the book and chapter divisions which the alpha writer, who refers his 
work not Liber but systematically disregards. Dr. Wood- 
bine has followed the beta tradition, which, owing the relative absence 
the interpolated matter characteristic the alpha manuscripts, there 
close general agreement. The more interesting the variants have been 
placed footnotes, which are not, however, unduly encumbered thereby. 
the whole, the differences are not substantial importance. com- 
parison Dr. Woodbine’s text with that the extracts the Select 
Charters from the Balliol College manuscript, which states one 
the best the alpha group, reveals their close general agreement all 
essentials. Moreover, respect legal learning there nothing choose 
between the two writers. Even the more insular them offers abundant 
proof his familiarity with the Roman Law which was powerful in- 
fluence the jurisprudence which was helping create. 

Thanks Dr. Woodbine, students medieval English government are 
now equipped with modern and authoritative text treatise which 
indispensable the proper study immensely important part their 
subject. Glanvill’s book essentially treatise the writ system around 
which developed the civil jurisdiction the royal courts. While disclaim- 
ing any intention supplying complete commentary the legal rules 
thus developed, Dr. Woodbine has gone far towards assembling the material 
for doing so. his text has added over one hundred pages notes, 
the main object which illustrate the topics dealt with the author 
reference cases decided the courts down the reign Henry III 
(there are only few later examples), which are either accessible printed 
collections cited legal writers. Occasionally allows himself, and 
his readers, the privilege full comment. Once least, dealing with 
essoins, shares with them the humour situation: where one the 
litigants, whom the usual period had been given, claims have 
been bed and unshod and without while the other 
party claims have come upon and seized him, as, clothed, girded, and 
shod” was engaged the gentle art fishing. But Dr. Woodbine has 
kept pretty strictly within his self-imposed limits. typical his con- 
ception his duties editor that ventures opinion even the 
much-debated question the authorship the book. One may per- 
mitted hope that will some day present with the full exposition 
medieval law for which his texts Bracton and Glanvill have prepared the 
ground. The evident interest which takes the relation between the 
two books, the comparison which draws between Glanvill’s curious in- 
difference the development the criminal jurisdiction the royal courts 
and Bracton’s careful treatment the same subject, suggest that the two may 
associated his mind for some such purpose. Meanwhile, both his text 
and the material furnished his notes have immensely enriched the re- 
sources those engaged legal and constitutional studies, and have made 
possible follow full detail can ever hoped for the actual working 
the courts common law their great formative period. 
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Jean Petit. Question tyrannicide commencement siécle. Par 
ALFRED (Paris: Picard, 1932.) 


has given this substantial volume very full 
account the long controversy which was waged between 1407 and 1419 
the question tyrannicide due the efforts made justify the murder 
the duke Orleans the followers Jean sans Peur. The story the 
duke’s death well known, but general histories tell little nothing 
the legal proceedings which gave rise, and although Monsieur Jarry’s 
life Louis France gives some account it, one before Monsieur 
Coville has treated the subject exhaustively whole. The book goes 
fully possible into the life Jean Petit, doctor theology the univer- 
sity Paris, whose Justification Duc Bourgogne became the centre 
dispute. His Norman origin and his position secular clerk—both un- 
certain before—are proved, and some account given his poems and 
sermons. More interesting the history his attitude the Great Schism, 
and his strong antagonism Benedict XIII, and the important part took 
embassies Avignon and Rome. The main theme the book, however, 
begins with the murder outside the Barbette and the work Jean 
Petit commissioned the duke Burgundy undertake his defence. 
His long speech made before the council and his pamphlet drawn prove 
that Orleans was tyrant and the planning his death virtuous act are 
described length. Monsieur Coville has studied the eleven manuscripts 
the which exist Paris, Lyons, Vienna, and Brussels. 
has compared them with the record preserved the pages the chronicler 
Monstrelet, and has also given short account all the collaborators who 
assisted Jean Petit the work. The existing texts the reply the Abbé 
Cérisy the Justification are also carefully described and compared 
with Monstrelet’s version. The whole history the controversy very 
curious, and certainly throws considerable light the character some 
the principal the light-hearted and immoral Orleans, the head- 
strong duke Burgundy, and the reluctant Jean Petit, who evidently found 
both distasteful and difficult task defend his patron. Monsieur 
Coville suggests that was account this reluctance that repudiated 
his title doctor theology when compiling his very elaborate and in- 
genious argument. The controversy did not end with Jean Petit’s death, 
for the better known Gerson worked hard secure condemnation what 
Paris, and later the council Constance. Monsieur Coville records the 
events Constance detail, and final chapter notes the occasions 
which the was again quoted both the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

will seen from this summary the book very thorough and very 
detailed also well documented, and some the manuscript material 
quoted has been used for the first time. There doubt that the volume 
throws new light the methods and theories the fifteenth century. 
useful for the insight gives both into legal arguments and into current 
superstitions the day illustrates the forceful character Jean sans 
Peur, and shows how sadly easy might occasion manage some 
the cardinals the church. But distinctly heavy reading, and will 
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appeal rather the keen student the period, than the general reader 
the lover picturesque narrative. The book written, however, with 
extraordinary lucidity for complicated theme the notes are full and 
there appendix with additional material. Only very few misprints 
have found their way into the text chiefly the numbering notes (see 
pp. vii, 17) and pages the index. important error seems have 
crept into this very carefully constructed volume. 


Henry Relations with Scotland and Ireland, 1485-98. 
Conway. the Acts Poynings’ Parliament, 1494-5, 
Curtis. (Cambridge: University Press, 1932.) 


Miss Conway has approached the study early Tudor administration 
from new angle. Her particular interest the career Henry Wyatt 
(the father the poet) has led her investigate the financial and diplo- 
matic policy Henry VII during the period 1485-98 when Wyatt served 
the king’s agent Scotland the border, governor and captain 
Carlisle and auditor the Irish treasurer’s accounts. How close 
connexion was maintained between frontier problems and the central 
government shown the fact that was also clerk the king’s jewels, 
clerk the mint, money, and exchange the Tower, and usher the 
exchange. The Jewel House, where Henry VII invested his savings 
stores plate and precious stones, was the bank the chamber; from 
Poynings’s expedition Ireland was financed and was natural that 
chamber official should sent over supervise expenditure and help 
devise new economies means revenue. indicative the king’s 
knowledge men that Wyatt, employed before Bosworth spy 
Scotland, rose sort natural progression keeper the Jewel 
House and treasurer the chamber. tracing out Wyatt’s traffics and 
employments Miss Conway was confronted rich variety problems, 
many which she has solved steady and critical scrutiny the evi- 
dence. She has corrected Rymer’s misreadings the dates the Scots 
Roll and thus made possible intelligible account Anglo-Scottish 
relations she has unravelled the network alliances which united the 
fortunes Munster chieftains like Desmond those James and the 
Yorkist she has shown that the substitution Kildare for 
Poynings Irish deputy was not surrender, but deliberate economy, 
carefully safe-guarded against local disaffection. These results and others 
are fully documented series appendixes. 

Pursuit Wyatt has led Miss Conway far that seems ungrateful 
complain omissions which arise directly out her method attack. 
She has strictly observed the limits time and thus has excluded from 
consideration valuable evidence earlier later date. Yet the founda- 
tions Poynings’s work were certainly laid Edgecomb 1488, and his 
lively Voyage Ireland contains matter relevant Miss Conway’s main 
thesis. For example, when the rumour came Dublin the death 
James III, Edgecomb was forced give his demand from the Anglo- 
Irish nobility bonds Nisi’ which involved forfeiture estates. 
the same way Hattecliffe’s Declaration Receipts Ireland (1496, pp. 
90) invites comparison with similar survey the sources royal revenue 
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undertaken for Richard III (Public Record Office, 101/248/17). may 
that, the government the north, Richard III anticipated 
essential part the fiscal policy the Tudors Ireland, though the fact 
that 1493 the Irish treasurer had rendered account for over forty 
years warning against pressing this suggestion too far. 

rigid limit time peculiarly unfortunate Irish historical studies, 
the evidence scattered and chaotic and even the elements knowledge 
have not yet been critically assembled. is, for instance, still necessary 
establish the number and dates the parliaments Henry VII’s reign 
and discover what record them has survived. must not assumed 
(p. 57) that all the Irish statute rolls were burnt the Four Courts 1922 
long ago 1819 for the eight possible parliaments the reign only three 
rolls (1493, 1494/5, 1508) were extant official custody. Evidence for the 
others must sought elsewhere, notably the English Patent Rolls, 
where, after 1484, statutes were entered having royal consent, accor- 
dance with Poynings’s Act. Examination the transcript the roll 
1493 would have corrected the statement that all the statutes were directed 
against Kildare (p. 56). Again, discussion the break-down Hattecliffe’s 
plan for balancing the Irish budget (p. 72) incomplete without some 
reference the parliamentary subsidy upon which its success partly 
depended. Poynings’s parliament had granted subsidy levied 
double rate (cap. 4), and know that least the diocese Armagh 
(Register Archbishop Octavian Palatio) this new rate was emphatically 
rejected. Not only the expense the army, but the failure the Irish 
government enforce its authority, may underlie the deficit 1496. How- 
ever, the most urgent need for students Irish history the publication 
the statutes the Irish parliament from the reign Edward onwards. 
Modern transcripts eight statute rolls (12 Edward Henry 
VII) are preserved the Public Record Office, Dublin; the remainder 
must laboriously sought and put together from English collections. 
Miss Conway has made important contribution this work recon- 
structing (from manuscripts the English Record Office and Lambeth), 
the text the forty-nine Acts Poynings’s parliament, only twenty-three 
which are printed Statutes Large. 

Professor Curtis has contributed brief though lucid survey the 
general situation 1494. Poynings, shows, was faced two over- 
lapping problems: put end that colonial independence which had 
been growing steadily since the period Mortimer influence 1327 1330, 
and end the Wars the Roses Ireland’ destroying the Yorkist 
tradition. The greater problem included the less, since long the Irish 
parliament retained independence there was always danger official 
recognition pretenders. Mr. Curtis explains how the statutes were skil- 
fully framed meet these needs, and adds vivid and informing sketch 
the social background which they reveal. Unfortunately, the limits 
space debarred him from fuller treatment, and indeed comment 
adequately upon all forty-nine Acts would write least four centuries 
Irish history. 

Now that the full text before possible indicate certain 
statutes special significance. The statute (cap. 26) depriving the Irish 
council the right elect governor time casual vacancy annulled 
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privilege defined the Irish Modus Tenendi Parliamentum and confirmed 
the statutes Edward and Richard III the earlier statutes, 
the Act Repeal (1498), the Modus described the Statute 
Henry Fitz Empress. The statutory treasons established four Acts 
(caps. 14, 21, 25) anticipated nearly forty years the treason legislation 
Henry VIII England the Act (cap. 21) making high treason, 
done the king himself, commit murder malice prepense closely 
resembles the well-known English statute against poisoners (1531). The 
main interest course must remain with the statute (cap. which took 
away from the Irish governor the prerogative summoning parliament 
pleasure and reduced the legislative authority the Irish parliament 
more than right veto. Its purpose may gathered from the conditions 
attached the first known Act Suspension (28 Henry VIII, cap. 20): 
legislation must for the king’s honour and profit, and Act must 
passed derogatory the property private persons and incorporate 
bodies, derogation grants from the Crown cities and boroughs. 
Though clearly the keystone Tudor policy Ireland, its immediate effect 
has never been investigated. Kildare bound himself observe (p. 230) 
when succeeded Poynings deputy (1496): proof that both and his 
son acted upon this obligation may found the drying-up the stream 
legislation the parliaments held them. Instead the long statute 
rolls the fifteenth century, which often record from fifty ninety enact- 
ments, the five parliaments the period 1498 1521 passed, far 
know, not more than twenty-one statutes all. Private bills almost 
entirely disappeared, and parliament, apart from taxation, lost all impor- 
tance the public life the colony. However, when Henry VIII’s breach 
with Rome led another change English policy and succession 
English governors, parliament once more took its place the centre and 
the native genius for obstruction was able turn even Poynings’s Act 
against the government. The varied possibilities delay and mis- 
representation which its clumsy machinery invited were gradually recog- 
nized and came regarded constitutional defence against the 
autocracy the castle. Bills suspend the Act were under 
Elizabeth, once 1568 and twice 1585, and 1613 the recusant lords 
used support demand for admission the Irish council. After the 
fall Strafford the right frame the heads bills sent England 
was captured both houses, who thus recovered the initiative from the 
representatives the Crown. astonishing record political 
vitality, itself enough warrant full and critical investigation the 
history Poynings’s Act from 1494 the repeal 1782. 


Acts the Lords Council Public Affairs, 1501-54. Selections from 
the Acta Dominorum introductory the Register the Privy 
Council Scotland. Edited Kerr Hannay. (Edinburgh 
General Register House, 1932.) 


H.M. for Scotland has rendered great service the 
history his country his scholarly edition most troublesome record, 
rather those portions that record which concern themselves with 
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public affairs. has made plain the nature the record itself, and has 
provided apparatus for the study the evidence now set forth for the 
first time. Some the fruits his long study have already appeared 
articles the Scottish Historical Review, and article The Book the 
Old Edinburgh Club, but none the less very convenient have the 
substance these obiter scripta final and explaining 
the nature the record itself, the editor has had clear away number 
misconceptions, due partly the long delays which have attended the 
publication the record. early 1814 the learned Thomas Thomson, 
his preface the second volume The Acts the Parliaments 
Scotland, remarked that had detached from this record the proceedings 
the judicial committee known the Lords Auditors’, because they 
seemed analogous with the proceedings the Lords Council 
therefore proposed issue these two records judicial proceedings 
volume. But did not publish them till 1839, when they appeared 
separate volumes with only few words introduction, and The Acts 
the Lords Council Civil Causes were presented only from 1478 (when 
the record began) 1495. For decades historians were left ponder the 
possible relationship between parliamentary and conciliar committee 
which possessed very much the same competence judicial affairs, and 
speculate what the rest the record might contain. length, 
1918, second instalment, covering the years appeared under 
the able editorship George Neilson and Mr. Henry Paton. Neilson’s 
introduction was real contribution the study the problems involved. 
examination French and English parallels put the position 
parliament and its definite judicial function showed how natural was the 
interrelation the two committees, especially land where all the 
governmental machinery was apt manipulated small clique. But 
much was left unexplained, and some the assumptions made were 
unjustifiable. clear distinction was made between committees which 
reported parliament and commissions which did the auditors 
who were appointed parliament, seemed identified with the parlia- 
mentary sessions which did justice when parliament was not and 
was asserted that after the appointment the Daily Council’ 1504, 
the auditors’ disappeared altogether. The introduction the present 
volume throws light many dark places, and besides correcting old- 
established misconceptions makes some valuable suggestions regards 
both the record and its content. The surprising thing about the record 
that from its inception the year 1513 deals almost exclusively with 
judicial matters, and from 1513 contains very large proportion 
political business, which continues appear even after the beginning 
the Register the Privy Council 1545. Mr. Hannay suggests, with great 
probability, that for the period 1478-1513, record similar the Register 
the Privy Council has totally disappeared. Separation record 
between parliament and council certainly existed, did not begin, 
1466, and other respects the reign James III marked 
administrative advance. What more probable than that the council’s 
business state was recorded apart from its judicial business? But the 
disaster Flodden disorganized the whole system, and doubtless reduced 
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the available personnel, which was scanty any case. Hence the return 
the old system until, 1545, the political business was again separately 
the Register the Privy Council. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact sure that after 1513 affairs state bulk very largely The Acts 
the Lords Council, and few historians will regret the course adopted 
the editor publishing the record. For the years has provided 
only summary the few matters which seem have some political 
constitutional bearing, and for the remainder the period covered has 
selected those portions only which deal with affairs state. These are 
numerous and important, for the period surprising turns the 
political wheel, constitutional experiments importance, and the begin- 
nings the Reformation. the material supplied for the political history 
the time the editor says little his introduction, though signalizes 
some outstanding has preferred concentrate upon certain 
constitutional and ecclesiastical topics which have long demanded scientific 
examination. explaining the origins the College Justice traces 
the whole course the judicial experiments made from the reign James 
on, and establishes some definite principles. Parliament and council each 
had original jurisdiction, and neither abandoned it. But parliament 
sat only for short time, and the council dealt only with certain privileged 
cases, the central courts were quite inadequate dispense civil justice 
country where local courts were notoriously partial and where the 
system appeal was not well developed. 

Hence, good kings tended encourage direct resort the central 
courts, arose the necessity for supplementing the existing machinery, 
the creation judicial committees sessions they came called), 
first parliament, and later—after 1468 invariably—of council. The 
famous Daily Council 1504 was merely not very successful expedient, 
and had particular significance. But inasmuch the councillors had 
all kinds other duties besides the administration justice, there soon 
appeared tendency afforce the judicial committees the inclusion 
professional lawyers, often clerics this tendency slackened the confusion 
which followed Flodden, but soon reappeared, and became obvious that 
the prime need the day was civil court composed paid professional 
judges. The personnel was obtainable fairly easily from the ranks the 
clergy, whose own courts were being neglected, but the provision the 
money presented great difficulty which, Mr. Hannay believes, was solved 
somewhat fortuitously. Desperate for money, and disappointed rich 
marriage, James the spring 1531 was anxious induce the pope 
agree his exacting clerical subsidy. was primarily pretext for 
this subsidy that Secretary Erskine Rome suggested the foundation 
court justice, modelled less, Mr. Hannay thinks, upon the Parlement 
Paris, than upon the Collegio dei Nobili Giudici Pavia; Erskine had 
studied Pavia, and the name suggestive. the new court 
only half the members were clerics, but once secure the clerical contribu- 
tion James showed disposition supplement from lay sources, and 
continued use the services non-professional councillors. was long 
before the machinery was fully operative, and the College Justice best 
understood the result long tendency than single creative act. 
Another portion the introduction examines the nature the concordat 
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established between the Scottish kings and the papacy, and emphasizes the 
importance the control episcopal patronage during vacancies. Atten- 
tion cirected the extent which the abbacies had been secularized 
before the Reformation, and the nature the rights and revenues acquired 
lay holders forth. Altogether, students the early sixteenth 


century are presented with wealth new material, and with valuable 
guidance for its study. 


The Cardinal Lorraine and the Council Trent. study the Counter- 


Press, 1930.) 


Mr. has, points out his preface, been fortunate his 
choice subject, for the task elucidating the part played the cardinal 
Lorraine, connexion with the final sessions the council Trent, has 
been recognized one the first importance two eminent continental 
scholars, Ludwig von Pastor and Lucien Romier. The book neither 
full biography the cardinal, nor any sense discussion the 
deliberations Trent, but the author has found almost more than enough 
material for single volume the ecclesiastical events France during 
the two years immediately preceding the reopening the council 1562. 

The cardinal Lorraine has suffered much the hands historians 
the past, and has been very difficult find any just estimate 
appreciation his character, either the censure his enemies, the 
over-stressed eulogies his friends. Romier has, some extent, 
brought the picture into right perspective his various comprehensive 
studies the period question, which Mr. Evennett gives every honour 
due, but there still room for monographs the various consecutive 
phases the life great ecclesiastic, whose peculiar point view 
impossible understand without exhaustive knowledge the currents 
and cross-currents contemporary affairs, both political and ecclesiastical. 
Mr. Evennett well equipped, his admirable bibliography and footnotes 
bear witness, for the task filling the gap the history the counter- 
reformation, and his researches into the manuscript sources have carried 
him into four European countries. 

The question which 1559, where the story taken up, was troubling 
catholic Europe, was that the policy pursued with regard 
general council. For various reasons seemed inadvisable continue 
the sessions Trent, for the conclusions already reached must, perforce, 
permanent stumbling-block protestants, and, politically, such 
division could spell nothing but disaster. the other hand, the delibera- 
tions which had already taken place Trent could not overlooked, for, 
Laynez pointed out his associates the committee appointed for the 
wording Pius IV’s Bull Convocation the council, great scandal 
would given the pope should depart from the traditional custom 
always completing council once was begun. France, who had en- 
deavoured preserve her characteristic ecclesiastical attitude self- 
sufficient complacency long she could, was forced into the general 
clamour for council the menace political disruption which Calvinism 
now presented within her borders. But the general council desired 
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France was not Tridentine continuation, and this point she was forced 
into partnership with protestant Germany. The council which the 
cardinal Lorraine desired was one which toleration could be, some 
extent, secured for protestant opinion, and which Lutherans and 
Calvinists could participate, without the insuperable bar their presence, 
which the Tridentine decrees the first and second sessions must inevit- 
ably make. Mr. Evennett maintains, and would appear justify his 
thesis, that the two years under discussion were vital the future 
catholic Europe. The work the cardinal, amid the violent political 
crises centring round the young king, Francis II, and Catherine Médicis, 
was reconcile the disunited religious parties the country, and that 
quickly possible. was very necessary that the opening general 
council should not overlong delayed, and was anxious the inter- 
vening time consolidate and propitiate protestant opinion such way 
that new council might eventually called which all parties could 
fairly represented basis mutual understanding. 

Lorraine’s eirenic attempts with regard Lutherans and Calvinists are 
described some length, and are many respects the most interesting 
the book. The differences the approach necessary the two 
great protestant bodies are clearly marked. ‘The rock Calvinist theology 
and organization presented eirenic endeavour problem very different 
from the shifting sands and unco-ordinated being Lutheranism.’ The 
schemes for broad-minded and comprehensive reform sketched 
Baudouin and Cassander are full interest, and not less interesting the 
cardinal’s insistence, first criticism the Cassandrian scheme, and later 
the council Poissy, the eirenic importance dogmatic agreement 
the Real Presence. The mixture doctrine and political scheming which 
shaped the ultimate course the counter-reformation nowhere more 
apparent than this almost feverish movement for reunion political 
safeguard France, and its contemporary counterpart Germany. 

book such necessarily detailed material, refreshing find 
one two illuminating descriptive passages. The account Beza’s 
arrival and strange reception Poissy Catherine and the cardinal one 
such passage where something like dramatic quality suddenly intro- 
duced into the story. But the picture which stands out pre-eminently 
that the cardinal himself, and the reader treated exhaustive dis- 
cussion his ecclesiastical point view, and, few paragraphs the end 
chapter, arresting interpretation his character. Mr. Evennett 
has surely struck the right note his attempt account for the appearance 
ineffectiveness, which fact spoils the magnitude the cardinal’s achieve- 
ments. Lorraine was one those people who are versatile that their 
very versatility lies the hindrance attainment greatness. interest- 
ing speculative question here raised. Did face 
the mental asceticism necessary the greatest heights are attempted 
the ascent Mount Carmel—did some point consciously make the 
gran rifiuto? was never aware that had made it?’ Whichever 
answer may choose give, the wording the question itself that 
provides key the character man who was not quite genius and 
never came near sainthood. 
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Calendar State Papers, Domestic Series, January December 1682, 
(London Stationery Office, 1932-3.) 

Calendar State Papers, Domestic Series, William III, January December 
1698. Edited Epwarp Stationery Office, 1933.) 


first volume almost the last calendar edited Mr. Daniell, and 
did not live see through the press, does not contain the introduction 
which should have been prefaced it. contains over six hundred pages 
documents, and the proofs have been very well corrected the official 
charged complete the editor’s work. The papers themselves deal with 
the reaction which followed the close the last parliament Charles II. 
long and interesting series relate the suppression nonconformist 
ministers and conventicles various parts England, but especially 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Devon. There also much 
London nonconformity. Another series deals with the attack muni- 
cipal self-government, and with the surrender revocation charters 
various parts England. excellent report the politics Norwich 
and Norfolk (p. 54) and the numerous letters relating the affairs Bristol 
deserve special attention. London elections sheriffs and the quarrels and 
riots which they led, particularly the well-known case Dudley North, 
are copiously elucidated. third branch the government’s activity was 
the suppression libellous seditious pamphlets, which subject there 
are several informations Roger L’Estrange and Edmund Warcup. 
Hickeringill, Elkanah Settle, and other pamphleteers were prosecuted. 
Opposition the government centred round the duke Monmouth, who 
was boldly put forward succeed Charles instead the duke York. 
Monmouth was deprived the king the chancellorship Cambridge, 
but made triumphant progress through several the counties the 
western midlands such Cheshire and Staffordshire, and was everywhere 
hailed with acclamations not only the mob, but numbers the 
gentry. The result was his arrest the end September 1682. 

There are large number important papers relating Scottish affairs, 
and smaller and less valuable set relating Ireland. The Irish papers 
relate mainly plots real fictitious, and financial matters. few 
letters from Lord Preston, our ambassador Paris, add special information 
collected him about intended movements Ireland. Some amusing 
papers deal with the visit the Morocco, and his reception 
Oxford and Cambridge (pp. 67, 117, miscellaneous gossip 
recorded the series news-letters preserved amongst the records 
Greenwich The murder Tom Thynne, and the punishment 
his assassins; the quarrel between the duke Ormond and the earl 
Anglesey the illness Charles May 1682; and other interesting 
incidents deserve mention. paper Fabian Phillips the value the 
records the Tower (p. 50) also worth noting. 

The volume for 1683 includes merely those for the first six months 
that year. Like the volume for 1682 was prepared Mr. Blackburne 
Daniell, and has general introduction owing his death, but the 


calendaring and proof correcting have both been very competently done 
Mr. Francis Bickley. 
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The volume contains few Scottish papers, and those not much im- 
portance. The Irish papers are more some relate financial 
others the forfeited lands various delinquents and their 
petitions for redress grievances. There are papers about plots, including 
appeal from the Irish malcontents Louis XIV, which information 
came from Lord Preston, the English ambassador Paris (pp. 26,63). 
series letters from Sir George Rawdon are some interest they fill gap 
the Rawdon Papers published Mr. Berwick 1819 and throw some 
light local affairs Ulster. The English papers include few news- 
letters from Francis Gwynne Lord Conway about court affairs and gossip, 
but those political importance come mostly from the correspondence 
Secretary Jenkins. During these months the action the government was 
largely devoted the suppression nonconformity, the prosecution 
opposition pamphleteers, and the purgation the municipal corporations. 
The proceedings against the charters London, Bath, Bristol are 
special note. Norwich the severity with which Quaker prisoners were 
treated was excessive that Secretary Jenkins ordered inquiry and redress 
(pp. 76, 132). Taunton the celebration the successful defence the 
city against the royalist forces 1645 was denounced insolency which 
ought suppressed, was intended ‘not only continue the memory 
(p. 266). The mayor was commended for endeavouring prevent it, 
attempt which produced serious riot. Though Monmouth’s triumphant 
progress during the summer 1682 had been effectively stopped the 
government, visit paid Chichester February 1683 was expected 
produce riot (pp. 34, 70), and Oxford April there was ‘town and 
gown’ row which the townsmen shouted for Monmouth and the gownsmen 
for the duke York. The official the vice-chancellor 
the secretary state (p. 186) makes the tumult much more serious affair 
than Anthony Wood’s Diary suggests (iii. 42). clear that disaffection 
was widespread certain parts England, and that the government’s fear 
active opposition was means unfounded. June came the 
the Rye-House plot confirm the suspicions the authorities. 
fire Newmarket March 1683 which obliged King Charles remove 
before was expected return London was afterwards alleged have 
frustrated the attempts waylay the king (p. 124). Richard Rumbold, 
the head the conspiracy, had once been lieutenant Cromwell’s regi- 
ment horse; his commission dated October 1651 was amongst the 
papers which fell into the hands the government (p. 195). 

The contents volume Domestic State Papers have become, 
William reign, very miscellaneous. Papers relating Ireland have 
been included these calendars since 1671, and those relating Scotland. 
few papers relating colonial affairs are found the volume for 
1698, and large number relating foreign affairs. The long series letters 
addressed the earl Portland King William during his mission 
France cannot properly termed domestic’. But though they have been 
partially printed Grimblot 1848, and more accurately and fully 
Dr. Japikse 1927, convenient have them made accessible the 
translations Mr. Bateson that student the period likely com- 
plain their 
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the other hand the exclusion certain classes papers has steadily 
diminished the value the Domestic Calendars. For instance, the naval 
papers, once included, have been omitted after 1673, and separate publica- 
tions, such the Treasury Papers and the Reports the Manuscripts 
the House Lords, contain important official records dealing with the 
domestic history the last quarter the seventeenth century. Hence 
historian who attempts relate the events single year must consult 
the archives various departments offices, some calendared, some still 
manuscript. Where Mr. Bateson has deal with consecutive series 
papers, such Portland’s dispatches the news-letters relating the pro- 
ceedings parliament, gives full account them his preface, and his 
treatment individual papers careful and accurate, but the contents 
the volume are too miscellaneous adequately summarized. Two other 
important subjects dealt with are the disbanding the army which followed 
the peace Ryswick, and the affairs the East India Company. Any one 
consulting the calendar should begin re-reading Macaulay’s twenty- 
third chapter which furnishes most the explanations needed elucidate 
the contents the 450 pages this volume contains. The story the earl 
Clancarty, Peter the Great’s visit England, Duncombe’s case, the great 
fire Whitehall, and other episodes which fill large place Macaulay are 
all illustrated amply the calendar. The short series letters about the 
elections 1698 (pp. 368, 376, &c.), the warrant for the erection Gloucester 
Hall Oxford into Worcester College (p. 400), and number pardons 
issued Irish political delinquents and persons who had been exiles 
France are also interest. 


des Lettres Strasbourg. (Paris: Colin, 1932.) 


THE panic which spread throughout the greater part France the last 
eleven days July and the first week August 1789 continues 
interest students the French Revolution. Coming, did, shortly 
after the fall the Bastille, was described many contemporaries 
complot aristocratique whereas the memoir writers later date, 
judging the result, namely, the formation national guards most 
towns and villages, ascribed political manceuvre. The only way 
prove disprove the existence organization the propagation the 
panic trace its course back the point points origin, and ascertain, 
possible, its cause. Lefebvre the first publish complete inquiry 
into the nature the phenomenon, using both original and published 
sources. His previous publications are guarantee the excellence this 
book. Besides the large amount material published local monographs 
and histories, refers more particularly the more detailed and critical 
studies the subject Pierre Conard for Dauphiné, Chaudron for 
southern Champagne, Dubreuil for the neighbourhood Evreux, and 
the present reviewer for Touraine and Lefebvre distinguishes 
carefully between the general causes economic and political instability, 
which before the fall the Bastille led local and isolated panics, agrarian 
disturbances and even burning and that combination cir- 


Ante, xxvi. 703; xxix. 276. 
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cumstances, which after the fall the Bastille caused the Great Fear 
spread more less rapidly throughout France. The only regions 
unaffected appear have been the north-west, the north-east, the south- 
west, the Mediterranean coast (excluding the mouths the Rhone), and two 
curious tracts, one running from between Havre and Dieppe southward 
almost Bourges escaping Paris, and the other the centre Burgundy. 
Had the propagation the panic been political manceuvre, would un- 
doubtedly have radiated from the capital along the main roads, but com- 
parison dates shows that had its origins elsewhere, and although 
circled the north and east towards Paris never touched reached 
the western southern environs. 

Lefebvre traces the panic back five distinct points origin, 
conclusion which confirmed the researches the present writer. The 
earliest trace July Clisson, coming from the direction Nantes, 
where there had been disturbances but almost simultaneously broke out 
Maine, near Ferté-Bernard. The third, near Estrées-St-Denis the 
Clermontois, did not break out until July, but appears have been in- 
dependent the two farther west, and have been caused clashes 
between peasants and poachers. Champagne the point origin was 
south Romilly July, while another outbreak, probably but not 
present provably connected with it, occurred St-Florentin the 26th. 
These spread south and west join with the current which had started 
the Bocage. The current the south and south-east started near Lons-le- 
Saunier about July, and directly traceable disturbance the 
Quincy and the peasant revolts Franche-Comté earlier the 
month. infected the whole country southward the frontiers Savoy 
and the sea Marseilles. Lefebvre seems give the very important 
and widespread panic which occurred Ruffec the Angoumois 
independent origin. undoubtedly was the cause the spread south- 
ward but did not begin until July, whereas the panic from Clisson 
had reached Parthenay the evening the 22nd and St-Maixent next 
day, seems permissible, even without documentary proof, argue that 
Ruffec received repercussion from the latter, which was excited the 
local incident the sturdy beggars disguised monks. 

Lefebvre frankly meets the criticism that the researches into the 
causes and course the panic are still incomplete, and invites other 
students fill the gaps. This would easier his documentation 
were more precise. His summary bibliographies are difficult follow even 
for one who can refer extracts from the majority the books cited. 
has undoubtedly made very extensive and valuable researches, not only 
among the national archives Paris, but also among those kept the 
departments and municipalities. hoped that will able 
shortly fulfil his promise publishing the documents has used, 
save other students from revisiting local archives, task both laborious and 
costly. The minutes town and village councils are both the most vivid 
accounts and the most precise date and time, but the non-existence 
local record not proof positive that the panic did not reach the locality. 
Moreover, the local record may meagre and require supplementing. For 
instance, the minutes the council Mende record that the panic reached 
the town July through Villefort from Pouzin the Rhéne. 
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Lefebvre states that was also communicated from the west through 
Entraygues along the Lot, and from the north-west from St-Flour, and that 
consequently Mende marked the junction the western and eastern currents. 
All students will grateful Lefebvre for his most scholarly and 
careful study curious phenomenon, and hoped that will 
not only continue his own valuable researches, but also, desires, 
stimulate other writers supplement them. Apart from the historical 
importance the subject, has its psychological interest. Why should 
panics which were localized one moment become almost universal 
month English readers are familiar with the spread the rumour 
the arrival the Russian troops their way France August 1914. 
this case, with the so-called brigands July 1789, ‘on cru aisé- 
ment qu’ils arrivaient, par qu’on les attendait’. 


Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum 
Kriegsausbruch 1914. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke des Osterreichisch- 
Ungarischen Ministeriums des Aussern. Selected 
and vols. (Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte 
Osterreichs.) (Vienna and Leipzig: Osterreichische Bundesverlag fiir 
Unterricht, &c., 1930.) 


very wealth this most important collection has prevented its con- 
tents from being quickly appreciated scholars. Indeed, only one English 
notice (the admirable one Wedel the Journal Modern History, 
March 1931) has yet attempted deduce the larger lessons. The selection 
four distinguished scholars and, though there may lacunae, does 
not look there were many. The private papers Francis Ferdinand are 
indeed missing, but these would not, any case, the Ballplatz 
Vienna. There space take only three points and indicate briefly the 
new evidence supplied. 

Montenegro and the conduct King Nicholas, 1914-16. The usual Serb 
account has been that Nicholas was traitor from the start, and was willing 
barter his alliance with Serbia and cede Mount Austria- 
Hungary return for Scutari and money. General Serb com- 
mander—has been severely assailed for denouncing Nicholas, only recently, 
English journal. His arguments were met the suggestion that the 
Serb prejudice against Nicholas was strong. Scepticism is, however, largely 
removed this new evidence. 

was already known that, after the assassination Francis Ferdinand, 
Nicholas prevented anti-Austrian demonstrations Cetinje and paid the 
Austro-Hungarian minister the unusual favour personal visit. Count 
Berchtold public stated that was sure Montenegro would dissociate 
herself from Serbia. Nicholas, however, informed Berchtold, private, 
that ‘public opinion’ might force him into anti-Austrian measures 
against the King’s will’. July the king began secret 
overtures Vienna for the cession Scutari (no. the 24th 
new telegram was received with offer from the king neutrality 


The references, here and elsewhere, are the numbered documents Osterreich- 
Ungarns Aussenpolitik. 
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(no. 10595). Don’t spare money,’ commented Conrad von Holtzendorff, 
the Austro-Hungarian chief staff, and went farther the 25th 
(no. 10702). Scutari was what Nicholas wanted. But public opinion was 
too strong for him. had arrested one the Sarajevo conspirators, 
Mehmed who had fled into Montenegro. But—evidently under stress 
public opinion—he was allowed escape, and feeble excuses were then 
offered Vienna (nos. 10241, 10279, 10329, 10381, 10404, 10487, 10666, 
10669). the end, public opinion forced Nicholas into the war with 
Austria-Hungary, still apparently much against his will. The general im- 
pression, therefore, confirm most the damaging charges against 
King Nicholas and, though absolute proof necessarily lacking, the moral 
evidence all against the loyalty Nicholas Slavdom. 

The Black Hand’ during 1911-12. This club, more correctly the 
society for Union Death’, was organization Serbian officers and 
conspirators which played sinister part the death Francis Ferdinand. 
The Austro-Hungarian ultimatum 1914 and the evidence produced 
the trial the Sarajevo betrays little knowledge its 
existence activities. Yet there were series reports the subject 


archives Vienna, which are here for the first time revealed. These 


deal with the activities the Black Hand’ during the years 
The first suggestions (no. 2911) November 1911 are vague enough, but 
they gradually take shape (nos. 2921, 2928, 3041). The essentials are given 
February 1912 (no. 3264) and memorandum June the 
same year (no. 3590). The organization against 
criminal and terroristic, and against and the radicals because they are 
not terroristic. Major Apis’) the leader, General Stepanovié 
the patron, the Crown Prince Alexander suspected supporting it. 
know little more than this now except that 1914 both Alexander 
and were against this dangerous conspiracy, and determined sup- 
press the first opportunity. But every one now admits the existence 
and menacing character the Black Hand during these years. 

Now 1914—both the Sarajevo trial and the forum the world— 
the Austro-Hungarian government indicted the Narodna Odbrana the 
focus all anti-Habsburg conspiracy and the cause the murder. This 
was great mistake. The Narodna Odbrana was either purely, mainly, 
cultural organization. Only one piece vague evidence here produced 
against it, and its importance, any, lay the fact that counted Black 
Handers’ among its members. The conspirators, when cross-examined, had 
difficulty denying the criminality the Narodna Odbrana. Vienna 
was fact after the wrong fox. The Black was the right one and 
had the conspirators been cross-examined about it, positive negative 
results high value would have been obtained. Apparently Wiesner, and 
those who prepared the Austro-Hungarian case, never consulted either the 
archives archivists Vienna. This fact, not only remarkable, but 
almost incredible, seems revealed the evidence before us, and 
dramatic sermon the value history statesmen. 

Count Berchtold during 1912-14. has been usually assumed 
have been indolent grand seigneur, who was forced largely circum- 
stances, and perhaps reluctantly, into decisive action against Serbia which 
led world war. The records, now revealed, show him from his accession 
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office have possessed definite anti-Serbian bias and resolve straighten 
out the Balkan imbroglio. 

Berchtold became foreign minister early 1912 and memorandum 
foreign policy October that year (no. 3991), which did not write 
but clearly seems approve, shows that Vienna greatly deplored Germany’s 
omission support her ally during the crisis just opening. Berchtold 
adopts definitely the policy giving her little information possible 
order not tie his own hands. During the early period the London 
Conference Berchtold variance with almost everybody, Grey much 
Germany. plain, think, that Berchtold felt himself very near war 
November for would not have Serbia the Adriatic 
any cost. plain that, always, Conrad von stood for 
war and that Berchtold, perhaps unwillingly, played into his hands. Yet 
the Crown Council May 1913 (no. 6870) peace was still the watchword. 
most curious and instructive debate which the Hungarian 
premier, plays the motives having good case and moral basis for 
action and European mandate before attacking Serbia. all curious 
anticipation similar Crown Councils 1914. But this time the decision 
was for peace. 1913 Germany was steadily unfriendly Berchtold, 
his view least. therefore considered connexions elsewhere, with 
Bulgaria and even with Russia (nos. 8343, 8377, 8824), though the last had 
naturally result. But note that another Crown Council October 
1913 (no. 8779) Berchtold was slightly more optimistic view the British 
and German attitude, but did not apparently think that war with Serbia 
could ultimately averted. Conrad, usual, hardly thought desirable 
avert. Tisza recommended ultimatum Serbia, followed war 
she did not give satisfaction. These two Crown Councils therefore provide 
interesting anticipations the famous ones held decide the question 
war 1914, and should most carefully studied. 

Until volume the British Documents the Origins the War 
published, would not wise pronounce invite others pro- 
nounce these problems Berchtold’s during 1912-14. clear that 
Grey exercised good influence Berchtold towards the close the 
Balkan imbroglio. But the whole Berchtold’s policy, here revealed, 
requires followed with the closest attention and contrasted with 
the German from which differed. These volumes show least that there 
was more design and purpose Berchtold from the beginning than any 
one had previously admitted. TEMPERLEY. 


Colonial Policy. Dr. A.D. Kat Abridged translation 
vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1931.) 


THE aim this work discuss the administration the Dutch East 
Indies against the background study the general principles colonial 
administration and the adaptation Western civilization the Eastern 
world. For whereas Englishman these days dominion status tends, 
when thinks colonial policy, think primarily Africa, Dutchman, 
naturally enough, thinks the East. far this book concerned, the 
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difference outlook has some advantages and also some drawbacks. One 
the advantages that the English reader will find least much light 
thrown upon Indian problems upon the problems colonial policy the 
more limited English sense. One the drawbacks that Dr. Kat 
Angelino has been tempted into too many generalizations about the soul 
the East and the spirit the would not fair say that 
are given nothing more than the usual hackneyed phrases this subject: 
are given much more. But instead account the colonial policies 
other natiors proportionate the scale the book, these are dismissed 
rather sketchy introductory chapter, and the greater part the first 
volume 500 pages devoted what may described discussion 
the problem cultural synthesis the light universal history. All such 
attempts derive philosophy from history are apt end imposing 
philosophy upon it. Dr. Kat Angelino’s treatment shows wide know- 
ledge not only Dutch but German, French, and English literature upon 
wide variety topics, and contains many wise sayings and illuminating 
discussions. Inevitably, however, begs many questions. Would that 
were true—to give only one example—that ‘humanity, divided old into 
atoms, has been freed from oppressive barriers, and the growth traffic 
makes aware its essential unity and interdependence difficult 
give critical discussion philosophy history within the limits 
brief review, and the present reviewer cannot claim competence 
any case. But would venture the assertion that English readers are more 
likely find the justification Dutch colonial policy the facts the 
second volume than the general principles the first. Not that the 
general principles elaborated the author appear unsound. holds that 
the modern system indirect administration the right lines that the 
key progress lies extension the circle loyalty backward 
peoples, preserving the utmost possible extent their sense reverence but 
enlarging its objects; that much may learned from discriminating 
study the modernization Eastern states, and Japan particular, 
but that Western leadership could not present withdrawn from the 
colonial populations without disaster. these conclusions Dr. Kat 
Angelino will probably carry most his readers with him. 

The second volume, 650 pages long, deals with the Dutch East Indies and 
fills real gap the English literature colonial policy. Apart from 
Sir Hesketh Bell’s Foreign Colonial Administration the Far East, which 
treats the subject much less elaborate scale, serious works English 
this very important field are conspicuous their absence. For most 
English students history the Dutch East Indies make only two appear- 
ances upon the stage: the first when, the early seventeenth century, after 
bitter rivalry for the Portuguese inheritance the East, the Dutch drove 
the English out the Archipelago and left them concentrate their 
energies upon the Indian peninsula the second, when, for few brief years 
the Napoleonic era, British administrator genius, Stamford Raffles, 
lit the dark places the Dutch East. view this general ignorance, 
pity that Dr. Kat Angelino gives consecutive account the 
chief events Dutch East Indian history, and includes map: for 
thereby makes this volume harder reading than need have been. Clearly, 
however, prefers the analytical the chronological method treatment, 
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and after preliminary account the growth the administrative system, 
goes discuss one one the main problems East Indian adminis- 
tration: justice, education, the construction society, political construc- 
tion, agrarian policy, labour legislation, and taxation. all these matters 
unquestionably the book must stand the most valuable work reference 
available English the student whether Indian colonial policy. 
Analogies with British Indian history—the development from trading rights 
political sovereignty, the tendency towards centralization, the insistence 
close touch between revenue officers (controllers) and the people, the 
tendency towards separation executive and judicial powers, the proneness 
the population look education simply magic means making 
career, the rapid political advance the last twenty years—strike the 
reader every stage. 

few criticisms detail may made. implied (i.8) that Whitefield 
like Wesley was opponent slavery, which not the case. apprecia- 
tion (i. 12) Gladstone’s views colonial policy, though sound enough 
itself, comes oddly when Durham and Elgin, for example, are entirely 
ignored. The statement that Holland, like most small nations, tempera- 
mentally averse chauvinism and racialism (i. 227) makes one wonder 
whence came the spirit Dutch Afrikanderdom. The treatment Stam- 
ford Raffles and his reforms, though interesting and valuable, pays too little 
attention the British Indian precedents which are important con- 
sideration Raffles’s work the work his predecessor Java, 
Daendels. Finally, may suggested that translation like this the 
use abbreviations should explained and the frequent use op. cit. 
footnotes when there bibliography the end the book confusing. 

Itisimpossible praise this book unreservedly. Its method treatment, 
far least English readers are concerned, open criticism. Its 
literary style does nothing lighten the presentation mass material 
which, must admitted, would tax the powers Maitland. But, 


Dictionnaire général biographie, histoire, littérature, agriculture, commerce, 
industrie, des arts, sciences, coutumes, institutions politiques 


1931.) 


who began his studies the Sorbonne and now 
Docteur Lettres and professor emeritus the University Ottawa, has 
certainly accomplished veritable tour force the publication these 
two large volumes which cover every phase Canadian life. addition 
lengthy articles England, Canada, Louisiana, agriculture, companies, 
catholic church, France, &c., have excellent biographies Bienville, 
Bougainville, Bourlamaque, Cabot, Cadillac, Cartier, Champlain, Denon- 
ville, Denys, Frontenac, Iberville, Salle, and others connected with the 
early history the dominion. has even included accounts Astor, 
Foch, and General Booth well many living governors-general 
and other persons note. That here and there the author contradicts him- 
self was difficult avoid. After telling 267 that John Cabot 
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probably landed Cape Breton island, tells 299 that this 
pure hypothése. Similarly 434, after informing that the Corte-Reals 
1501 captured some Nascopees Labrador, tells volume ii, 
that these were Eskimos carried off 1500. Such slips, however, are almost 
unavoidable. the whole the knowledge displayed Father Jeune 
encyclopaedic. seems pity, however, that did not mention some 
the many works listed Trotter’s Guide. would have found 
mention many books, such Insh’s Scottish Colonial Schemes, which 
would have proved valuable students early Canadian history. Dr. 
Webster’s Forts Chignecto also more reliable guide than Lau- 
vriére’s d’un peuple. fact his praise Father Loutre will 
seem some people exaggerated. 

One must compliment Father Jeune, however, his wide know- 
ledge Canadian history. The slips which must occur such vast work 
are few. Cartier 1535 did not name the St. Maurice riviére but 
Fouez, the old French form for beech-trees; and since was France 
July 1543, extremely doubtful whether accompanied his Emérillon 
fetch Roberval home that summer. Jean Alfonse never named Prince 
Edward Island the island St. John, but gave this name St. Paul’s 
island Cabot strait. Prince Edward first appears island Champ- 
lain’s map 1612. The origin the Bay Fundy’s name still uncertain. 
However, the general outline Canadian history given Father Jeune 
excellent and furnishes plenty proof his very wide and careful read- 
ing. seems unaware the excellent edition Dollier Casson’s 
History Montreal Professor Flenley, also Professor Brebner’s 
fine work the history Nova Scotia. Had done would 
certainly not have blamed the British government for the expulsion 
the Acadians, which was carried out Colonel Lawrence against the 
express orders his superiors. Here again Father Jeune appears 
have relied almost exclusively Lauvriére’s rather prejudiced volumes. 

One the most notable omissions this work the absence recent 
biographies such James Sullivan’s Letters and Papers Sir William 
Johnson, Leymarie’s letters Marie which have appeared 
regularly Nova Francia, Parks’s Richard Hakluyt, and Bemis’s work 
Jay’s Treaty 1794. also omits mention the life General 
Murray his descendant Major-General Mahon and that Sir 
Oliver Mowat his son-in-law Biggar. was difficult doubt 
include everything, but one misses any mention James Cook well 
Des Barres’s Atlantic Neptune, one the most important publications 
relating the Atlantic seaboard. Alongside these, however, there are 
excellent studies Madame Guercheville, Charles Biencourt, and 
Father Biard, which will read with great advantage all students. 
was difficult cover the whole field the same detail, but the articles 
the catholic church Canada are most ably written and pleasant 
see full justice done Father Lacombe. 

These monumental volumes testify the enormous industry and scholar- 
ship this most painstaking professor who has always done his utmost 
encourage writers every field Canadian history. 
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Short Notices 


primary aim Ferguson’s The Treasurers Athena (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Milford, 1932) 
settle various disputed points the history the treasurers Athena, 
before and after the fusion these treasurers with those the Other Gods. 
The discussion disputed and technical problems shows the author’s 
accustomed candour and precision. not possible here refer more 
than few the main conclusions. The two boards treasurers remained 
separate till 406/5 and the consolidation was then effected, the dedication 
treasurers the Other Gods 1498 being dated 408/7, the use 
treasurers without further definition being found early 405/4, and 
the mentioning temple properties being placed early enough 406 
coincide with the election the consolidated board for the coming Pan- 
athenaic year. The date the consolidation rests part restoration 
Johnson Amer. Journal Phil. 1932. 1686 referred two 
succeeding years, and reflects the crisis the siege Athens. The accounts 
301 are shown refer the year 409/8, not the beginning the 
Archedamian war the years that immediately followed the Peace 
Nicias. The result not unimportant for the vexed chronology the years 
410-406 Further, made probable that the tribal cycle secre- 
taries established 411 was continued after the consolidation the two 
boards. After 403 the treasurers are almost wholly concerned with the 
administration property which really sacred. this connexion 
office the treasurer the Demos discussed, and the scandal the fire 
the Opisthodomos. The last chapter, that the Athenian war funds, 
the greatest general interest, and should read together with the 
author’s interesting pamphlet, Athenian War Finance (Boston, 1932). 
Professor Ferguson rejects, good grounds, the view that the quad- 
riennium the tribute was not applied the prosecution the war. 
may suggested that the incidence the borrowings the period may 
due the charging certain operations the funds with the treasurers, 
whereas for the remainder the sums the hands the Hellenotamiae were 
drawn upon. The writer’s view that after the Peace Nicias the surplus 
tribute was used, not replenish the treasures Athena, but build 
secular reserve fund, deserves very careful consideration, though not 
easy accept out hand. conclusion may said that this book 
ranks very high among the invaluable contributions American scholars 
the financial history and administration Athens. 


Dr. Cary inaugurates new History the Greek and Roman World, 
published seven volumes Methuen Co. (London), writing himself 
the third volume (1932), The Greek World from 323 146 The Hellenis- 
tic age has not been regarded with too much favour the universities the 
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last generation but the immense finds papyri, excavation new sites, 
and the slow-growing realization the immense significance the period 
the development human thought, with its great reactions art, litera- 
ture, and religion, are winning for the attention deserves. The Oxford 
scholars, Grenfell and Hunt, gave sudden wealth documents their 
hoards papyri; Cambridge scholars, James Hope Moulton, and Mr. 
Tarn—a philologist and historian—have carried farther the work 
Mahaffy and Edwyn Bevan; and Dr. Cary enters into their labours 
owning generously his debt. efficient scholar, forming his own judge- 
ments and handling graceful pen, gives the classical student compact 
and suggestive book, which should great use. The earlier part 
narrative, with wide sweep and necessarily compressed Edward Freeman 
would have said (with some justice, too) that not enough space was given 
the Achaean League, nor its significance clearly enough brought out. 
The second half the book surveys Hellenistic life short and readable 
chapters, happy innovation Greek history, for here all events the 
people count more than the kings. Once twice academic word slips 
from the class-room what, for instance, tragelaph, and what doing 
here But Dr. Cary thanked for useful book, full matter which 
often fresh, and judgements which are fresh too, stimulating and sug- 
gestive and his publishers are not extortionate. 


With The Architect the Roman Empire (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1931), Dr. Rice Holmes’s great history the transition 
from republic empire finds its completion, and all scholars will congratu- 
late him heartily having brought close. The reign the first 
emperor from his restoration the republic his death treated some- 
what less fully than the preceding period, since offers less scope for 
detailed narrative and Dr. Holmes not, perhaps, deeply interested 
the investigation constitutional and administrative problems with the 
aid epigraphic evidence criticizing the records events—especially 
military operations—furnished ancient historians. does not, for 
example, discuss detail the constitutional aspects the conferment 
powers analogous those the princeps the colleagues whom indi- 
cated successors the event hisdemise. was, the way, hardly 
necessary cite Mr. Mattingly the authority for the statement that 
Tiberius full colleague held unique position the closing years 
Augustus while that writer goes too far adding that the use the titles 
and ‘IMPERATOR’ his coins indicates this position: 
goes back time prior his full co-regency (cf. Coins the Roman Empire, 
50, pl. 20. 16). Nor, again, find any connected account the 
legislation Augustus the important changes legal procedure which 
initiated, though his social enactments are given due prominence and 
there interesting appendix the Lex Junia (or Junia Norbana) the 
edicts Cyrene, too, receive suitable notice, but are unfortunately de- 
scribed being preserved papyrus (p. 93). The appendices are fewer 
than Dr. Rice Holmes’s other volumes; special attention may drawn 
that which the site the disaster Varus discussed. ‘Steinwerter’ 
(pp. 162-4) for Steinwenter’ and Heminas’ (p. 155) are misspellings, 
and Antioch Caria’ (p. 64) obvious slip. 
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Two valuable studies administrative history have recently been 
published the Mediaeval Academy America. Feudal Monarchy 
the Latin Kingdom Jerusalem, Professor Monte, and The 
Administration Normandy under Saint Louis, Mr. Strayer 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932). Both are characteristic the history school 
Harvard and the influence Professor Haskins. Written with scrupu- 
lous care, scholarly, methodical, well arranged and documented, they leave 
little say the subject within the limits imposed the authors. The 
reader may differ here and there some problem interpretation, for 
example, from Mr. Monte’s discussion taxation, may wish that the 
writer had developed his theme little more, Mr. Strayer’s references 
the extent which knight service the west was precisely expressed 
servitium debitum, but general neither scholar leaves the reviewer much 
say. These useful and constructive studies tidy their subjects, and 
must henceforward the standard authorities upon them. They give 
what required the student who wishes start with sound information, 
and they focus the available evidence. They are the work able men, who, 
inspired great teacher, have done what they set out todo. Mr. Strayer 
has had the easier task. The administration Normandy under Saint Louis 
reveals striking innovations. The viscounties became definite sub- 
divisions the bailiwick, the duties the serjeants were made clear, the 
accounts were better arranged and summarized for presentation the 
exchequer and Paris, and itinerant justices disappeared, local knights 
retained important place the assizes. other words, few adjust- 
ments were gradually and naturally made system which continued 
directed Angevin traditions and administer Norman custom. The 
reader who desires appreciate the peculiarities the administration 
Normandy the thirteenth century has only read Mr. Strayer’s book 
alongside Henri Waquet’s Bailliage Vermandois (1919) and 
Henri Les Baillis Flandre Mr. Monte’s book 
bigger and deals with wider subject. the outset Mr. Monte had 
face the problems suggested state whose chequered history lasted for 
two centuries and whose customs, defined the law books, reflected, 
far they did reflect, the practice different times. accepts Maurice 
Grandclaude’s conclusions, unknown his predecessor Gaston Dodu, the 
dates the Livre Roi and the Assises cour des bourgeois 
and uses them his treatment the first and second kingdoms 
respectively. Hence has found necessary discuss the constitutional 
history the kingdom its various phases some length before pro- 

ceeding the second part his book description the administrative 

system. The development hereditary right the crown Jerusalem 

was accompanied decrease central initiation and control. This fact 

can course explained the peculiar nature the settlements and 

their relations the Crown, including the duty military service, un- 

limited its duration, defence state surrounded enemies. One 

the most illuminating parts Mr. Monte’s book his analysis knight 

service, and the distinction between service return for landed fiefs and 

return for money rents. And, the book proceeds, the reader comes 

feel more and more that the kingdom its narrow sense was more like 
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busy domain than was the more distributed kingdom France England, 
domain whose household was largely self-directing, not bureaucracy 
under autocratic manager, and whose elements were more like those 
city than agricultural community. The coming and going, the variety 
racial types, the importance shipping and commerce, the prevalence 
money, the necessity keeping their place, military community, 
ecclesiastical interests which, from one point view, were the raison d’étre 
the community, these and other factors, not that approximation 
ideal abstract feudalism which was once supposed be, made the 
kingdom Jerusalem unique. hope that some day Mr. Monte will 
give picture the kingdom Jerusalem, more vivacious and creative 
than this very useful and suggestive, but rather arid book. 


edit text after Paul Meyer has edited work some delicacy, 
but Eugéne Martin-Chabot’s new edition the first part Chanson 
Croisade Albigeoise, the excellent series planned Halphen 
(Paris: Champion, 1931), more than justifies itself. William Tudela, the 
poet Navarre, whocomposed and sang this first part, was well-informed 
spectator the exciting events which describes, and his poem was 
popular, the source much later work. partisan the crusade, was 
objective his outlook and could sympathize with courage and even with 
suffering both sides. Martin-Chabot has edited the Chanson with 
independent learning and discretion. gives everything that the reader 
can desire, good translation, notes, and map, and the same time not 
diffuse. Now and then able contribute important addition 
knowledge, when demolishes the historicity the council Arles 
(February 1211) and shows that Cossart and Mansi were misled 
seventeenth-century scholar who was citing prose version our poem: 
the poet made one his rare mistakes, Mansi cannot used support 
him (p. 145). Some details are worth noting general interest. Lom- 
bardy means Italy whole (pp. 11, France distinguished from 
the kingdom’ the French king (p. Alamans are south Germans 
Ties Thiois are north Germans (p. 39); Austria Sheba (i.e. regina 
Austri) (p. 51) terra major Asia, not France (p. 47) are 
conservators the peace (p. 151) the camiza made Friza was Phrygian, 
not Frisian stuff (p. 267). The famous lay jurist, Gui 
(p. 143), the origin the ‘rue Toulouse (p. 195), and the 
reference the bailli and prévét Count Baldwin, the brother Raymond 
Toulouse, are also noteworthy. 


The second and posthumously published volume the late Dr. David 
Murray’s Early Burgh Organization Scotland (Glasgow Jackson, Wylie, 
1932) appears had stood type for number years before the 
publication the first volume, dealing with Glasgow, 1924. has 
the same general merits and the same defects that volume, which were 
over the ground again here. The subject-matter, however, presents 
interesting differences, the method and the general conception 
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municipal history unchanged. Instead episcopal borough with 
great future, Dr. Murray this volume deals with five smaller boroughs 
its own neighbouring county, none which has become more than 
county town small port, and two are described Dr. Murray 
agricultural Rutherglen, Lanark, and Ayr were royal burghs 
and Prestwick and Newton-upon-Ayr, the smallest, burghs barony. 
Dr. Murray maintains that these two little neighbour (but not always 
neighbourly) boroughs had never had any trade and that the burgh land 
(of which early nineteenth-century plans are given appendix) was always 
their means livelihood. Their case regarded evidence his general 
theory that the Scottish borough everywhere originated self-governing 
agricultural community, community founded community property. 
But there are great difficulties accepting his early lordless borough com- 
munity, and the history small boroughs England shows that even one 
with charter could relapse into agricultural existence, conditions 
proved unfavourable. For long overdue comparison the English and 
Scottish burghal systems, however, this, the first, volume offers 


valuable repertory material and their very discursiveness will have its 
appeal for local public. 


Dr. Heeringa has completed his Rekeningen van het Bisdom Utrecht, 
1378-1573 (2de 3de deel), (Utrecht: Kemink, 1932), which some 
account has already been two volumes, which the former 
contains the accounts the spiritualities the see, the latter general 
introduction and indexes. The introduction contains some interesting 
speculations the original settlement the territory Utrecht deduced 
from its ecclesiastical divisions. Dr. Heeringa concludes that the stretches 
higher ground along the river banks were occupied first and the inter- 
vening country gradually drained later, this new territory being assigned 
the jurisdiction the Chorepiscopus. There also useful section 
the coins and money account which explains their somewhat bewildering 
relations. The revenue from the spiritualities seems much like that any 
other bishop, but appears that the profits collations and institutions 
(except case lapse) went the archdeacon, arrangement which 
know example England. Among points interest the accounts 
may mentioned the sale and purchase man’s soul 1408 (p. 19), 
the recantation some Anabaptists 1569 (p. 281), and the numerous 
churches Zeeland returned the assessment Synodals 1550 and 
1555 inundata submersa. The index persons has been shortened 
the omission all names which only occur once unless known the 
editor otherwise memorable. the space saved had been devoted 
index subjects would have heaped the bushel 


The life Sir Thomas More has attracted good deal attention 
during the last decade, but nothing has been published comparable 
importance with The life and death Thomas Moore, knight, 
Nicholas Harpsfield, L.D., edited Hitchcock and Chambers 
(London: Early English Text Society, Milford, 1932). The value this 
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life, written before 1557, has often been recognized, but hitherto the work 
has been accessible only manuscript. The establishment, with care 
and fidelity not often bestowed upon sixteenth-century writings, critical 
text, based upon comparison eight manuscripts (with manuscript 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, the basis) itself notable piece 
work. Professor Chambers justifies its inclusion among the Early English 
attractive introductory essay The continuity English 
prose from Alfred More and his and argues his case ably that 
few will inclined quarrel with his conclusions. His insistence that 
More’s writings form part the unbroken tradition English prose-writing 
(mainly devotional) which continued throughout the middle ages valuable 
and convincing and gives additional interest the recent republication 
More’s English Works. Dr. Chambers also adds account the life and 
works Nicholas Harpsfield, carefully differentiating him from his brother 
John, dean Norwich, with whom has frequently been confused. The 
text Harpsfield’s Life elucidated number textual and historical 
notes, many them great value for the general history part the 
reign Henry VIII (e.g. the argument, not, however, quite convincing, 
pp. 350-2, that the Reformation Parliament 1529 was packed). 
Harpsfield’s Life are added the Fragments now lost life More 
written William Rastell, dealing chiefly with Bishop Fisher, the con- 
temporary Paris News Letter, describing More’s trial, condemnation, and 
death, the long indictment More, transcribed from the Baga Secretis, 
and copy the epitaph More’s tomb Chelsea Old Church. Finally, 
there excellent glossary and general index. Harpsfield’s Life 
followed critical text the much better known Life (of which Harps- 
field himself made considerable use) William Roper. Future biographers 
will thus have better and more adequate material use for the study 
the character and career the great lord chancellor than has hitherto 


his book Witch Hunting and Witch Trials (London: Kegan Paul, 
1929) Mr. L’Estrange Ewen has gone long way put the history the 
trial and punishment witches England during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries upon sound documentary basis. Between 1559 and 1736 
there should have been 1780 assizes held the five counties that con- 
stituted the home circuit (Essex, Hertford, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex). 
For those 1780 assizes, 1373 files indictments survive; Mr. Ewen has 
examined these and this book calendars with sufficient fullness all those 
that relate charges witchcraft. the face the indictment was 
entered the fate the person therein accused, and Mr. Ewen has found that 
out the 513 persons indicted for witchcraft, only 112 were hanged; 
from this, with considerable plausibility, estimates that the total execu- 
tions for witchcraft England since 1559 were not more than 1,000. 
also shows that, far the home circuit was concerned, the decade with 
the greatest number persons indicted was (92 persons), closely 
followed 1588-97 (87 persons); these and respectively were 
hanged, the highest number any decade except 1638-47 when the 
activities Matthew Hopkins Essex sent the number 22. Through- 
out the period under consideration Essex had abnormal number 
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executions: compared with total for the other four counties. 
This may partly explained the better preservation the Essex 
assize records, but that not sufficient reason for great disparity; 
cannot wholly accidental that Essex was more belligerently puritan 
than Surrey Sussex, Hertford even Kent. Mr. Ewen has provided his 
work with admirable introduction, which not only traces the 
development the law against witchcraft and examines the various 
terms used describe the offence, but also gives very valuable account 
the procedure the assizes and the nature and extent the surviving 
records for the various circuits. 


The late Mr. Morgan’s work The Great English Treason for Religion 
(privately printed the Oxford University Press, perhaps the 
most elaborate history ‘Gunpowder Plot’ which has ever been published. 
laboured long the Public Record Office and elsewhere and found many 
new details. did not question the reality the plot. Like Gardiner and 
Jardine, held that the celebrated anonymous letter was not the first 
intimation received Lord Monteagle. Monteagle had already learnt the 
facts from Francis Tresham and the anonymous letter was only trick 
screen Tresham, who was himself one the conspirators, and allow his 
accomplices flee the country before they could arrested. The letter 
Mr. Morgan believed have been written William Vavasour, Tresham’s 
confidential servant and secretary, Tresham’s dictation. Differing from 
Gardiner and agreeing with Jardine, Mr. Morgan held that the trick was 
played with Lord Salisbury’s knowledge and approval. supposed that 
Monteagle had already informed Salisbury, but only condition that the 
conspirators should allowed time and opportunity escape. The 
anonymous letter would serve conceal the fact that he, the king’s most 
trusted minister, had held his hand long spite his full knowledge. 
support this view Mr. Morgan insists the fact that the conspirators 
were twice warned the betrayal their scheme. That they did not flee 
was due the obstinacy Thomas Percy. Percy, Mr. Morgan thought, 
rejected the proposal flight because was conscious another crime. 
agent for his kinsman the earl Northumberland, had received and 
embezzled large sums money. Foreign governments, which might have 
refused surrender men charged with political crimes, would more will- 
ing surrender vulgar criminal. Percy, therefore, had less inducement 
quit England than his accomplices. Mr. Morgan’s arguments this and 
other points are interesting, but they are encumbered with digressions, 
conjectures, and passages frankly imaginative writing. The interpreta- 
tion history which seeks connect ‘Gunpowder Plot’ with the loss 
the American colonies will seem fanciful most people. spite those 
faults carries the reader along. His book has been produced the 
Oxford Press superb style. The many facsimiles documents and repro- 
ductions portraits, &c., are admirably executed. 


Mr. Ritchie his luminous preface Reports Cases decided 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Lord Chancellor England, the High 
Court Chancery (1617-21) (London: Sweet Maxwell, 1932), points 
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out that the blot judicial corruption Bacon’s career unjustly infected 
his whole reputation and led the bench and bar take little 
account the cases which decided Lord Chancellor. The learned 
editor has handsomely filled this gap our legal literature, and one 
disappointed the rarity any reasons given Bacon for the orders 
which made, that fault Mr. Ritchie, for the Chancery records are 
silent here and may well that was part the duty the officials 
who kept them narrate such matters detail. any event, reasons 
reasons, many the cases are great interest from the purely legal 
standpoint, and some them are attractive wider circle both sides 
the Atlantic than the legal profession. Thus the petitioner Washington 
Stoddard (1618), who was registrar the Court Chancery, may 
quite well have been remote lineal ancestor the first president the 
United States. Moreover, Bacon had before him the suit Shakespeare 
Shakespeare which raised questions connexion with William 
Shakespeare’s claim for copyhold tenement against his brother John. 
This was certainly not the poet, but there may conceivably have been some 
kinship between him and the litigants. Mr. Ritchie commendably 
cautious declining trumpet abroad mere coincidences moral cer- 
tainties, but fear that that will not prevent some crank from inflicting 
more wild nonsense the public about Bacon and Shakespeare. 
conclusion, the reader greatly assisted the editor’s head-notes the 
cases and his admirable digest them. 


The Ecclesiastical History Essex under the Long Parliament and Com- 
monwealth, Harold Smith Benham, 1932), with some the 
defects the work local antiquaries, valuable addition knowledge. 
Dr. Smith has worked carefully through the evidences and able give 
accurate statistics the fortunes the Essex clergy his period. When 
the same task has been accomplished throughout England, has been 
several counties, shall longer constrained make guesses. The 
author has not all cases attained certainty, evidence failing him, but 
has ascertained that little more than 400 parishes about 150 sequestra- 
tions took place the outbreak the civil war. The proportion likely 
have been unusually high, for Essex was under the control parliament, 
and the committee for plundered ministers which set was charged 
find parishes for clergy ejected the royalists from the Severn valley and 
elsewhere. There was not only the general prejudice against malignants, but 
the specific purpose relieving distressed puritans animate the com- 
mittee. the 150 about seventy survived return 1660 the parishes 
from which they had been evicted, while others had found settlement which 
satisfied them elsewhere. The ejections 1662 were about eighty, whom 
ten twelve had been lawfully instituted before the troubles, had used the 
Common Prayer till parliament relieved them raising the English the 
level the best reformed churches and 1662 were forbidden their 
sense self-respect resume the Prayer Book. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing group, though Dr. Smith has compiled statistics for them, that 
the men Anglican minds, many them having suffered ejection else- 
where, who obtained livings after passing the tests the Triers and the 
county committee.. The most notable Essex was Thomas Fuller, who 
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found refuge Waltham Abbey after his ejection from Broad Windsor 
Dorset. seems, fact, have been easy for serious men competent 
knowledge pass the tests and enter all the rights benefice 
and hear little the hardship having occupy the living without the 
supervision bishop. The status was fully maintained, and Dr. Smith 
has collected eighteen instances plate given Essex churches under the 
Commonwealth. such parishes the clergy must have been highly 
regarded. One the Essex Anglicans was Edward Rainbow, bishop 
Carlisle after the Restoration, who had been deprived his mastership 
College, Cambridge, but held Little Chesterford from 1652 
1659. Like Bishop Bull recited the Prayer Book services heart. 
Finally, Dr. Smith must thanked for collecting evidence secret ordina- 
tions under the Commonwealth. These were being conferred throughout 
the period Joseph Hall Norwich and several others, but not large 
numbers till the Restoration, when puritans danger deprivation 
rushed save themselves the last moment. Dr. Smith’s valuable work 


After his two Welbeck volumes! Dr. Japikse passes the corre- 
spondence William III and Bentinck preserved other collections, 
Correspondentié van Willem III van Hans Willem Bentinck. Tweede 
Gedeelte Uit Engelsche Nederlandsche Archieven Bibliotheken, vol. 
Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1932). The 
mass this great that stricter selection becomes necessary, and 
straightforward chronological arrangement has followed. other 
respects the plan the series remains the same, and the high standard 
the editing, needless say, unaltered. was indeed expected 
that the new section would fall below the standard the first novelty 
and even intrinsic interest, and Dr. Japikse himself his recent volume 
the earlier career William III? has digested the main results the 
material now published. None the less will indispensable the 
historians the period. puts their disposal first-hand, exact, and 
continuous information many places where hitherto they have had 
content with what was secondary, vague, The 
are 1656 1674, but more than nine-tenths this large volume belong 
the critical years might expected, the bulk the important 
letters are military and naval interest. The dispatches Ruyter, 
which were used Brandt for his life the admiral, are given full, and 
there series dispatches from Cornelis Tromp beginning with one from 
the Schonevelt June 1673 and ending with one August 1674 written 
off San Sebastian. For the Dutch operations land there correspondence 
with John Maurice and other commanders, including new letters and 
from Waldeck. There good deal the border-line the military and 
the diplomatic, especially connexion with the auxiliary force from the 
Spanish Netherlands and the conclusion the alliance with Spain. 
purely diplomatic material the quantity both Vienna and 
London contribute good deal. The dispatches the three ambassadors 
who came England after the conclusion peace between the sea-powers 
1674 are interesting for their accounts English affairs. They bring out 
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among other things the influence the commercial advantages neutrality 
British policy while Holland was still war with France. There are 
also good number incidental points, including some for English history. 
New light thrown (pp. 340-1) the career the third Lord Howard 
Escrick, and (p. 341) there letter from earl Pembroke, apparently 
the sixth, though, correctly assigned 1674, its purport seems difficult 
understand. The social and economic historian will pick some scraps 
glimpses Bentinck, spite the war, ordering for himself and Willian 
locks and gloves from London (p. 176) and suits from Paris (pp. and 
some particulars about the supply the armies, and the part played 
the Jewish capitalists Amsterdam (e.g. pp. 122, 


The Essays Colonial History Presented Charles McLean Andrews 
his Students (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931) represent the 
work twelve writers, all whom deal with subjects closely related 
colonial administration the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This 
restriction scope adds greatly the value such volume, which 
spite the miscellaneous nature its contents should find place any 
library colonial history. what deservedly the first and longest essay 
Miss Barnes contributes clear and admirable survey the feudal charac- 
teristics early colonial charters, topic which needed just such treat- 
ment. Other essays are shorter but considerable value within limited 
scope. Mr. Labaree has examined the early careers nearly all the royal 
governors and shows that these men were neither better nor worse than 
English officials comparable Mr. Pargellis emphasizes the neglect 
and uselessness the regular troops stationed New York from 1664 
1763 and Miss Dora Clark gives continuous narrative the impressment 
seamen the American colonies. Other writers deal with topics 
primarily local subject matter concerning New Netherlands, Long Island, 
Baltimore, Connecticut, and the old northwest. There examination 
parliamentary privilege the colonies, brief biography Jonathan 
Belcher junior, and essay Professor Pitman the settlement and 
financing British West Indian plantations. collection this quality 
does credit alike those responsible for and distinguished historian 
and teacher the colonial field. 


his American Economic Thought the Seventeenth Century (London 
King, 1932) Dr. Johnson has excellent subject which has 
given very competent treatment. has followed the method taking 
the various branches economics succession and analysing what Ameri- 
can writers had say about each them, with view bringing out the 
relation between American thought and, the one hand, its European 
intellectual antecedents, the other, the specifically American economic 
conditions. The body writings with which has deal naturally 
not large. There are theologians moralists and there are pamphleteers, 
but they are few that when treated this systematic way they sometimes 
have the appearance stage-army, each unit which appears each 
chapter utter few sentences, and sometimes repeat sentences has 
uttered already. But their importance real. The New England puritans 
have their place the controversy about religion and the rise capitalism. 
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Dr. Johnson finds that they not glorify and 
that with the weakening the influence the clergy correlated 
expansion economic gives useful survey the currency 
writers who provided the most original and American part his subject. 


There are many incidental points which suggest interesting correlations 
thought. 


The ground-work all Scottish constitutional studies was laid down 
Rait’s Parliaments Scotland, and Dr. Edith Thomson, The Parlia- 
ment Scotland, 1690-1702 (St. Andrews University Publications, 1929), 
does well use the same general methods arrangement her specialized 
subject. Compiled mainly from parliamentary sources, published and un- 
published, this record the Revolution Parliament opens with very useful 
summary the whole period. There follows close analysis membership 
and similar formal points, positively bristling with facts but marred 
reduplication statements their entirety under different headings. The 
discussion legislative achievements the most useful section the essay. 
Parliament’s enhanced powers appear clearly its varied activities, 
formulating the Claim Right, abolishing the Lords the Articles 
and the bishops’ estate, re-establishing presbyterianism, instituting the 
bank Scotland, endorsing the well-meant and venturesome, though tragic, 
Darien project, passing the great Education Act 1696, and giving Scotland 
Habeas Corpus Act especially pleasing read financial help being 
given Slezer the geographer and the teaching staff St. Andrews 
University. the light this performance, the author’s strictures the 
corruption and venality the time may appear excessive earlier practices, 
rather than current morality, should provide the criteria. the account 
the rivals parliament perhaps the most interesting suggestion the 
effect that the general assembly, regards its lay membership, was actually, 
though not theory, almost aristocratic and exclusive parliament, 
and that its widely canvassed character derived really from its 
close connexion with public opinion. Due doubtless Dr. Thomson’s 
inability through absence see the book through the press, suffers badly 
from careless and uninformed revision. The use commas arbitrary and 
chaotic, quotation-marks are frequently left with one end the and 
there are numerous slips and misspellings, like barmony proopsals 
hardly justifiable, confuse with classic blunder 
(p. 103), the invention printing 1507’ unpardonable, while in- 
troduced James 1560’ just nonsense; further, view 
Charles Act Rescissory, Act 1640 cannot held have been still 
force 1689 (p. ef. where the position correctly stated). 
pity that these faults have crept in, for Dr. Thomson’s book able 


and exhaustive examination most interesting phase constitutional 
development. 


the fifth volume More Culloden Papers (Inverness: Carruthers, 
1930) Major Warrand brings close his supplements the edition 
470; xlv. 687. 
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those invaluable documents published 1815. The volume covers the 
period from February 1746 December 1747, and deals with the move- 
ments the Independent Companies under Lord Loudon, the retreat 
their commander and Lord President Forbes Skye, and the efforts the 
lord president, after the final defeat the rebels, mitigate the severity 
the victors. useful index the original Culloden Papers included. 
The whole collection forms unique source for the history the Highlands 
during the first fifty years the eighteenth century and for the life 
Lord President Forbes, the greatest Scot his generation. 


convenient have, the series Notable British Trials (Edin- 
burgh and Hodge, 1931), all the first-hand material concerning 
the Trial James Stewart (The Appin Murder), edited Mr. 
Mackay. early 1907 Mr. Mackay edited most the documents for 
his book the series Notable Scottish Trials, but has revised all, 
and enriched his collection the inclusion many the letters gathered 
the late Dr. Blaikie, now the National Library Scotland. 
These have never been published before. is, however, pity that the 
work collation was not done more thoroughly. the introduc- 
tion reference made Balechalen and the text the relevant 
letter the appendix reads Balichalin and cannot ...’; the table 
dates refers, another connexion, the map shows place 
named Carnach and the various versions given the book, Carnach 
seems the only one supported the gazetteer. the main, the work 
editing has been admirably done, and the case presented with great 
fairness and clarity. Mr. Mackay does not attempt solve the mystery, 
though gives hint perhaps his own view, but readers to-day will 
learn much the operation Scottish justice the eighteenth century, 
and every person note concerned the case. 


Spiegel’s Grundlagen der amerikanischen 
Revolution (Beiheft der Historischen Zeitschrift) (Munich and Berlin 
Oldenbourg, 1931) summary recent American work the history 
the mainland colonies during the eighteenth century, and makes pretence 
original research. Within its chosen limits admirably well done, and 
would hard find anywhere else better survey more reliable 
guide the literature the subject. The author has, oddly enough, missed 
Professor Basye’s study the board trade, published 1925, and 
little astray that topic and more penetrating discussion constitu- 
tional and legislative changes during the eighteenth century might have 
made the attitude the conservatives, distinct from the loyalists, 
during the revolution seem less perplexing. But these are but minor 
shortcomings very useful and competent piece work. 


publishing this excellent edition the marquis Ferriéres’s Corre- 
spondance inédite, 1789, 1790, 1791 (Paris: Colin, 1932), with its valuable 
introduction and ample notes obscure points provincial history, 
Henri Carré has put students the French Revolution under great 
obligation. Ferriéres’s memoirs have long been classic for the history 
the constituent assembly, but, though published very early, they were not 
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strictly contemporary evidence. Now are able realize that their 
shrewd and reasonable criticism the assembly’s measures was piece 
wisdom aiter the event, but almost every case fair repetition the 
author’s judgement formed the time. The letters, mostly Madame 
Ferriéres and his sister, Madame Medel, were written during the three 
summers and autumns when Madame Ferriéres was home supervising 
the crops and harvest and generally seeing the business the marquis. 
therefore review them not only the first five months the assembly, 
but the festival the federation, the great issue assignats, the flight 
Varennes, and the acceptance the constitution. Ferriéres appears 
them conservative critic the assembly, realizing, however, that public 
opinion would have so, and that the height folly make bad blood 
after the manner the right, and yet worse embark upon the policy 
the Polignacs, whose wit admired, but who failed win him their 
party. judge men most unjust Malouet (p. 250), but 
obviously fell under the spell the queen exactly the same way did 
Mirabeau, whose admirers will not much appreciate the scanty references 
the great orator these pages. Men speech clearly disliked, being 
himself, the French say, feeble organ’; yet after Varennes 
took decided line his pen favour the king, and perhaps sur- 
prising that decided conservative was allowed live not only 
Paris but the provinces without molestation under the terror and the 
directory. man business Ferriéres most interesting: thrifty, 
accurate, far-sighted for instance, during the debates the assignats 
August 1790, writes: est certain que les provinces vont trouver 
surchargées d’une multitude immense papiers. conséquence, vends 
est l’argent faut avoir, prévenir des assignats (p. 276). 


Herr Kircheisen’s Napoleon (London Howe, 1931), which has been 
translated Mr. St. Lawrence, is, essence not form, abridge- 
ment larger work based many years study and extensive reading. 
compress the vast mass material thus accumulated within the limits 
single volume is, itself, colossal task, and that task has here been 
admirably performed. The author has packed his single volume with in- 
formation, yet not tightly that has left himself elbow-room which 
indulge pleasant and interesting narrative style, and the result should 
form useful introduction study the period. There are occasional 
misstatements, such the description Ferdinand Sicily ‘an 
imbecile (p. 348) whatever may have been wrong with that unutterably 
selfish, but very astute monarch’s morals, there was nothing the matter with 
his brains. Opinions have also differed the insignificance Calder’s 
naval action off Finisterre (p. 299) and the authenticity the incident 
described 22. Again, while admittedly difficult strike balance 
between the excessive praise and the excessive detraction which Berna- 
dotte has been the subject, Herr Kircheisen surely weights the scales over- 
heavily against him (ch. xx). Even Wilson, who disliked Bernadotte, 
defended him against the charge over-caution brought against him his 
German allies during the campaign 1813. The translation has, spite 
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occasional clumsiness, been carefully done, and the book supplied 
with useful maps and exhaustive index. 


Ernst Feuz’s book Julius seine politische Entwicklung bis 1849 
(Bern und Leipzig Haupt, 1932), no. the Berner Untersuchungen zur 
allgemeinen Geschichte edited Professor and hitherto chiefly 
devoted the connexions between Switzerland and German radicalism 
the first half last century. The hero the present study, nephew 
the well-known founder the kindergarten movement (on whom his 
autobiography contains very unjust remarks, 17), made himself famous 
publisher, through his Literarisches Comtoir Ziirich, Herwegh’s 
poems and other republican and revolutionary journalism, and afterwards 
democratic member the German National Assembly Frankfurt 
and its Rump Stuttgart. The main interest social and economic 
history most these Swiss (and afterwards) American exiles among the 
Achtundvierziger consists the curious way which they combine the 
radicalism the old Burschenschafter’ and ‘Young Hegelian’ movements 
with belief the fundamental unity between the bourgeoisie and the 
working classes against feudalism and monarchy and, symbol this 
unity, general rationalistic and scientific education. the economic 
background, from which Marxian socialism was ready start, one will 
hardly share Herr Feuz’s conviction (p. 176 f.) that converted (or 
even wanted convert) his constituents the principality Reuss- 
Schleiz from their remarkable opinion that ‘in government which 
equal rights for all should adopted highest principle and the possibility 
existence should assured also the artisan and labourer, liberty 
trade (Gewerbefreiheit) could not introduced 


Re-construction dire word the history the Southern States 
America, and recalls the period between the end the Civil War and 
the presidency Rutherford Hayes 1877, the unhappy years Johnson 
and the eight bad years Grant. Messrs. Simkins and Woody, 
their South Carolina during Re-construction (Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1932), have given very full and vivid account 
the plight one state. The war was over, and the United States Congress 
blocked the proposed new constitution, which virtually deprived the 
negroes the active citizenship which the war had given them; instead 
came strange régime, state government set negro votes (with 
northern arms secure it) and administered (philan- 
thropists and adventurers from the north), scalawags (southerners turned 
republicans), and negroes. The administration one might call desperately 
corrupt, white democrats had not equalled New York with Tweed 
and Croker and other Irishmen leaders. The country was wrecked the 
war buildings were burnt and property destroyed. these circumstances 
ruined industry and corrupt government, the white population had 
start life again, minority among ex-slaves, for whose amazing ignorance 
their late owners were responsible. The tables were turned with vengeance. 
With the withdrawal northern troops Hayes re-construction 
ceased, and the negro was driven out political life, which has not 
been allowed return. The authors are white, with the preconceptions 
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white people, and southern that, but they write without bitterness. 
Their survey not wholly political; social life, religion, amusements, all 
sorts things come in, and are handled with sympathy. Gloomy the 
eleven years were, the writers find brighter elements it, and the whole 
handled with grace and touch that does not always with conscience 
and historical research. real record, documented and efficient, but 
human story and can read with interest (and even with some 
pleasure) those for whom South Carolina distant land. The illustra- 
tions reproduce contemporary pictures, often those the clever and 
superlatively honest Nast New York, whose pencil did much over- 


Dr. Ernst Anrich’s Die jugoslavische Frage und die Julikrise 1914 
Kohlhammer, 1931) one the first attempts print 
summarize the evidence the Austro-Hungarian and combine 
with that the Grosse Politik and Gooch and Temperley, British Documents. 
The latter, however, have not yet reached the Balkan war, and the Docu- 
ments diplomatiques francais seem have been hardly used all. The 
author much obsessed German politics and events. Thus have 
(p. 13) queries whether Germany would have won the great war had 
Tirpitz really directed her naval policy and Schlieffen been alive. have 
much criticism Noack’s Bismarcks Friedenspolitik. But unfor- 
tunately has not used all the authorities available, and has imperfect 
grasp the Southern problems. For instance, Dr. Seton Watson’s 
Sarajevo not the bibliography. Though some its conclusions may 
disputed, contains profound and original comment the matter. 
Miss Durham’s more prejudiced The Serajevo Crime absent, 
Mousset’s Sarajevo, which contains the stenographic report 
the trial Princip and other conspirators, and first-rate importance. 
Professor Schmitt’s Coming the War contains judicious appreciation 
all except the last, and also missing from the bibliography. The best part 
the book study the Bosnian crisis with useful chronological table 
(pp. 143-9). 


Miss Sonia Howe’s Les Héros Sahara fine theme, the deep 
affection still more than the pride possession which France cherishes for 
her premier colony. Not that enviable drought, sandstorms, 
fogs, scorching sun, rocky and waterless deserts allow sustenance scant 
number only wild tribesmen, and these are ever the move. They are 
either Berbers Arabs, the latter descendants Islamic invaders. Raids 
are the chief pleasure and excitement other deserts; the peaceful 
Harratin cultivators and caravans suffer. These are bound live 
pass oases the first necessity bringing peace the land was 
secure the dominating points these water-supplies. The ideal was that 
peaceful penetration, scientific expeditions, but among suspicious 
and treacherous people, proud and aggressive, ignorant that they 
despised the power France until forced pay tribute the accepted 
sign submission, occasional conflicts were inevitable. This ideal was 
carried out exceptional degree the devoted missionary and saint, 
Charles Foucauld, who became known Marabout Chrétien and won 
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hearts his charity, patience, and accessibility. Ch. Foucauld well 
known England, whereas, except his friend, Mons. has not 
like impression. Yet they were brothers-in-arms and mind. Both 
were students St. Cyr and Saumur, both had the love desert life, 
vast open spaces, freedom from the trammels conventional life 
both gave their lives the Sahara. Vicomte Charles Foucauld came 
devout family but led gay and ungodly life then turned first 
serious explorer Morocco next was converted, joined the Trappist 
Order and, after some years asceticism, was drawn double life 
service both for the French soldier serving the Sahara and for the in- 
digenous inhabitants. Everywhere gave alms, attention, sympathy, and 
gained confidence. worked hard compiling dictionaries, collected 
folklore and information. Laperrine led consistent life from his youth 
upward; Africa was his early love; later life commandant the 
Sahara had but carry out his early principles action and the 
instructions drawn for his own guidance and that other young 
officers. His chief aim was turn Touareg raiders into desert police, 
and called for volunteers who could understand the nomad mind, and 
who would follow him treating his wild friends with great consideration 
for their susceptibilities. fact razzias were the only forbidden delight, 
interfered with other pleasures, and objectionable habits his friends 
had enough and spare. One important personage this history 
pacification Moussa Amastane, Amenoukal paramount chief 
many tribes. The Touareg are occasionally susceptible kindliness and 
capable friendship. Moussa, after much hesitation, threw his lot with 
the French. The book very pleasant read from its French clarity and 
its comprehensive grasp the subject. 


The Dugdale Society continues its handsome contributions towards the 
elucidation local history publishing the Minutes and Accounts the 
Corporation Stratford-upon-Avon and other Records Milford, 
1929). Mr. Fripp, with the late Mr. Savage, has the advantage 
dealing with locality which abiding interest the English-speaking 
races and can hardly quarrel with him for never for one moment forgetting 
the great central figure. his kin must always appear, whether 
John Shakespeare, the father, the law courts (pp. 1-2, 58-60), Will 
himself joining the Players (pp. xx—xxii). But does really matter whether 
the Corporation accounts for (p. 54) were drawn friend 
Shakespeare’s no? Those accounts, made Richard Quyney and John 
Gybbes, with the others set forth, are sufficiently interesting stand 
their own merits. Indeed, this applies much the present volume. 
Even without the items for the town muster (p. 39), reminding the 
great scene Justice Shallow’s and the inevitable association sack and 
Falstaff, have here very much wider interest. Mr. Fripp’s ‘Prefatory 
Note’ implies that the value happenings Stratford lies the influence 
they exerted the life the poet. are glad that did not omit such 
(pp. 2-8), the extract from the first certificate the Commissioners 
for Recusancy Warwickshire, 1592 (pp. 148 seqq.), and the list, 1590, 
the tenants the late Ambrose, earl Warwick, lord the manors 
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Stratford-upon-Avon, Old Stratford, Welcombe, and Shottery (pp. 
not because they are much, any, significance the life Shakespeare, 
but because they have great deal significance for the social and economic 
history England. Mr. Fripp has given the careful footnotes for which 
look from him, but there index, serious omission all times, but 
particularly for compilation which contains many names and such 


The Bibliography the History Wales, compiled the Welsh history 
section the guild graduates the university Wales 
University Wales Press Board, 1931), thanks the zeal Mr. Owen 
Edwards and the final editing Professor William Rees and Mr. 
Jenkins, adequately supplies the long-felt need for guide the published 
material the history the principality, material scattered and often 
hidden unpretentious works published locally periodicals limited 
circulation. general section (which reveals the lack general history 
with anything approaching the detail Dr. Lloyd’s two volumes 
pre-conquest Wales), one local history and another ancient Wales 
A.D. 400, are followed three sections medieval Wales and four the 
principality since the union. left the reader associate the sections 
with names from the panel contributors, which includes Principal 
Rees, Dr. Lloyd, Mr. Edwards, and Dr. Lewis. From these 
authorities Welsh history longer introductions the sections and more 
comment the works included would have been welcome. Primarily in- 
tended help teachers Welsh history find what has been published, 
the bibliography does not neglect the needs research students and 
Welsh-speaking students extra-mural classes. Certain omissions from 
the early sections are presumably way criticism; the modern 
sections the task the editors has been select from the spate mono- 
graphs the religious and economic life eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Wales. Few criticisms this extremely valuable and expertly 
arranged bibliography suggest themselves. The interesting historical, 
economic, and mountaineering chapters The Mountains Snowdonia 
(ed. Carr and Lister (London, 1925)) should have found place under 
Carnarvonshire. Mr. Waters’s Roll the County Court Anglesey 
listed twice the same page and the same subsection. More careful 
indexing would have discovered the error double entry the listing 
(nos. 937 and 1189a) Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s account David Samwell 
(not Samuel 937), Captain Cook’s surgeon the Discovery and 
famous London Welsh littérateur; and indexing Dr. Gray (458) 
Grey (pp. 70, 146). Abbeys, friars, monasteries, and religious houses are 
separate index entries, without cross-references; and, even so, not 
exhaust all references religious houses. not index entry, 
though several are referred to: and them might added Colonel 
Turbervill’s Priory (London, 1901). There useful appendix 
journals societies and other serial publications, which the initial 
volume the Glamorgan and South Wales Record Society can now 
added. 
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THE arrangement has been explained ante xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Our grateful thanks 
are again due the contributors, whose generous help gives the work its value; and 
the authorities the Bodleian and Cambridge University 


General History and European International Affairs 


Dannenbauer, The evidence for the tradition St. Peter’s martyrdom Rome. 
[Regards unhistorical.] Hist. Zeitschr., 

Bardy, The [Christian] schools Rome the 2nd century. Rev. ecclés., 

Horovitz, Dacia was evacuated the Romans 271-5. Revue hist., clxix. 

Peeters, The beginnings Christianity Georgia. Analecta Bollandiana, 

Whitney, The growth papal jurisdiction, 343-536. Cambridge hist. journal, 
iv. 

Vercauteren, Supports Brunner’s view ‘Romanus’ the Salic Law. Rev. 
belge philol. xi. 

Thibault, The colonus the Alamannian Law. [Once Roman possessor.] Rev. 
hist. droit frang. étranger, 4th ser., vol. xi. 

Krusch, The baptism Clovis. Argues against the traditional date (496 
Rheims) that took place Tours 507 after his victory over the Visigoths. Neues 
Archiv, xlix. 

Caspar, The Lateran Synod 649. [Both Latin and Greek texts its acts 
were executed the synod. was under the influence Greek monks, and directed 
against the Zeitsch. Kirchengesch., li. 

Oakley, Medieval penance and secular law. Speculum, vii. 

Oakley, Commutations and redemptions penance the 
Catholic hist. review, xviii. 

Dondeyne, The preparation (scrutinium) for baptism the Latin Church before 
Charlemagne. Rev. ecclés., xxviii. 

Delaruelle, The marriage Charlemagne with the daughter Desiderius was 
part his mother Bertrada’s policy reconciling him with his brother Carloman; 
her divorce, after Carloman’s death, sign Charlemagne’s renewal expansionist 
policy Italy. Revue hist., clxx. 

Levillain, Charlemagne had accepted the proposal elected Emperor 
December 800. objected December the sudden coronation the Pope 
before the formal election the acclamatio, which made the title seem the gift the 
Church. Rev. Eglise France, xviii. 

Hellmann, The literary character and position Einhard. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 

Lukyn Williams, Agobard archbishop Lyons’s attitude towards the Jews 
and its causes. Church quarterly rev., 

Coens, posthumous miracle St. Martin Chablis [edition the text; the 
body the saint was Chablis, 872-85]. Analecta Bollandiana, 

Dopsch, Beneficium and feudalism. Mitteil. Instituts Geschichts- 
forschung, 

Gaiffier, The maintenance rights land, &c., object certain 
hagiographical documents. Analecta Bollandiana, 

Berliére, The relations monasteries with their dependants the middle ages. 
Revue bénédictine, xliii, xliv. 
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Kirn, Hinkmar’s conception aequitatis iudicium with regard the papacy. 
Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., lii, German. Abt. 

Blum, The Chinese invention paper and its diffusion Europe the Arabs 
1000-1100. Revue hist., clxx. 

Hofmeister, The translator Johannes presbyter monachus and the family 
Comitis Mauronis Amalfi. [Valuable contribution the history the relations 
Byzantium with the west the century; two articles, the second contains 
useful pedigree the family.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvii. 

Feytmans, Concludes that Gregory election was simoniacal. Rev. belge 
philol. xi. 

Morin, letter Berengar Tours Archbishop Joscelin Bordeaux. 
Revue bénédictine, xliv. 

Othon, The beginnings the Cistercians. [Literal observance the Bene- 
dictine Revue Mabillon, xxii. 

Ring, Traces expectation the end the world, 1100. Zeitschr. 
Kirchengesch., li. 

Munro, The mentality the crusader Fulcher. Speculum, vii. 

Cottiaux, Abelard’s conception theology. [Important.] Rev. ecclés., xxviii. 

Ricolfi, The ‘courts love’. [Lays special stress Jacques Baisieux.] 
Nuova rivista stor., xvi. 

Kirn, The administration the State problem ecclesiastical history. 
[Some remarks the Dialogus Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvii. 

Cartellieri, The Franco-German alliance from 1187 and its turning points the 
death Frederick II. Ibid. 

Post, Masters’ salaries and students’ fees medieval universities. Speculum, vii. 

Laurent, The interaction the Law Merchant fairs and town laws, 13th 
and 14th centuries. Rev. hist. droit frang. étranger, 4th ser., vol. xi. 

Koebner, Maintains the magnitude and cultural importance German coloniza- 
tion Polish lands the 13th century. Sozial- Wirtschaftsgesch. 

Hampe, Criticism Kantorowicz’s life the Emperor Frederick II. Hist. 
Zeitschr., 

van Moé, The Austin Friars, 1250-1350. Rev. des questions hist., 

Benz, The heretical errors discovered the Evangelium Aeternum Parisian 
doctors 1254-5. Zeitschr. li. 

Sapori, St. Thomas Aquinas’s doctrine the ‘just price’ and its equivalent 
contemporary practice. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xviii. 

Monti, The Angevin dominion Anjou, Maine, Provence, Hungary, and 
Tunis. Rivista stor. ital., xlix. 

Charles-Roux, France and the Barbary States, 1270-1830. Revue hist., clxix. 

Sturler, The political relations England and Brabant, [Alliance 
created Edward I.] Rev. belge philol. d’hist., xi. 

Mercati, Prints the election Celestine and its announcement. [Facsimiles.] 
Bull. stor. ital., 

Bock, The relations England with the Empire under Adolf Nassau. [Uses 
Public Record Office material and prints few extracts; with index names.] 
Mitteil. dsterreich. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, suppl. vol. xii. 

Vincke, The vain attempts James and Alfonso obtain the nomination 
Aragonese cardinal. Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt. 

Lagarde, Marsilius Padua derives his political system partly from Aristotle, 
but dismisses the foundation abstract justice. His special doctrine the unity 
the State novelty, inspired largely dread ecclesiastical independence and 
dictation. Rev. hist. droit étranger, 4th ser., vol. xi. 

Lagarde, The influence Nogaret and his circle the political and anti- 
clerical doctrines Marsilius Padua. Ibid. 

Hull, Marsilius and the Papacy. Church quarterly rev., 

van Moé, Original supplications addressed popes John XXII, Clement VI, 
and Innocent VI. [Discovered the binding B.N. MS. Latin 4121, now new acquisi- 
tions, MS. 3012.] Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, xcii. 

Gardiner, Discusses the rights belligerents the high seas the 14th 
century. Law quarterly rev., 
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Kimble, Growth knowledge Africa, shown maps 14th and 15th 
centuries, Bull. Institute Hist. Research, ix. 

Sp. Theotokes, Armenian embassy the Venetian senate, July 1363. 
ix. 

Sp. Theotokes, Embassy the count Lecce, titular duke Athens, the 
Venetian senate, February 1370. Ibid. 

Lefévre. The historical value episcopal inquiry into Eucharistic miracle 
Brussels (1370). [An interesting contribution the subject the preparation 
the Host, ascribed Jews, recently studied Browe.] Rev. ecclés., xxviii. 

Bjork, The peace Stralsund, 1370. Speculum, vii. 

Halecki, Poland and the Byzantine Empire [mainly Byzantion, vii. 

Coulborn, The prelude the bishop Norwich’s crusade Flanders, 
1383. Bull. Institute Hist. Research, 

Roberts, Pierre d’Ailly’s views church and state. 

Mirot, Bonaccorso Pitti, Florentine the French court. Annuaire-Bull. 
Soc. Vhist. France, 1930. 

ten Doesschate, The sources the third part the Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. Its value for the history optics slight, its chief significance being the 
attention paid the artist theoretical studies. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlvii. 

Grunzweig, Prints Milanese evidence that Philip the Good Burgundy wished 
acquire Genoa 1445. moyen dge, xlii. 

Hyma, Erasmus and the Oxford reformers [two articles Ned. 
archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. 

Caddeo, Columbus’s native town. Leonardo, ii. 

Carbia, Herrera’s reason for not citing Toscanelli. Pro- 
greso, 

Mattingly, Biography the Savoyard Chapuys, Charles V’s ambassador 
Henry VIII. Journal modern hist., iv. 

Capasso, The rapprochement between Charles and the corsair Barbarossa, 
Rivista stor. ital., xlix. 

Castro Calvo, Miguel Servet. Universidad, viii. 

Boiiard, Sixtus Henry IV, and the League. [With fresh documents. 
Sixtus aimed Henry’s conversion. Cardinal Caetani failed legate, and hence 
war was prolonged.] Rev. des questions hist., 

Wernham, Elizabeth did her utmost the siege Rouen, 1591. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xv. 

Jouant, The part played Pope Clement VIII the conclusion the treaty 
Vervins between France and Spain 1598. Bull. hist. Belge Rome, xii. 

Court, St. Robert Bellarmine Louvain. Rev. d’hist. xxviii. 

Lucinge, René Lucinge, ambassador Savoy, and the treaty Lyons, 
1601. Revue diplomatique, 

Gwynn, Irish settlement the Amazon, Proc. Roy Irish Acad., xli. 

van Unnick, Grotius’s exegesis the New Testament. Ned. archief voor 
kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxv. 

van Vollenhoven, Explanatory analysis the plan Grotius’s Jure 
Belli Pacis the English language and great value companion the 
book. der Kon. Akad. der Wetensch., Afd. Letterkunde, new ser., 
vol. xxx. 


Girard, Seizure French property Spain 1625. Rev. d’hist. économique 
sociale, xix. 


Doria, Neapolitan soldiers Brazil, 1625-41. Archivio stor. per province 
napoletane, 

Boudois, The duchesse Chevreuse England, 1638-9. Rev. diplo- 
matique, 

Naber, Reprints with map and annotation the journal Peter White 


the action the Downs, 1639, from the edition Memorable Sea-Fight) 1649. 
Bijdr. med. van het Hist. Gen., liii. 


The methods warfare the last period the Thirty Years’ war. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvii. 


Dewar, Dutch naval terminology the 17th century, including list 
Dutch place-names then use. Mariner’s Mirror, xviii. 
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Shmurlo, The embassy Chemodanov Venice, 1656, and the Papal 
curia. [Uses material the Vatican archives.] Zapiski russk. nauchn. instituti 
Belgrade, vii. 

Sneller, The staple Westphalian linens Rotterdam, 1669-72. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. ii. 

Hoogewerff, Defends his identification Exquemelin with Hendrik Smeeks. 

Vrijman, Proves from the records the surgeons’ gild Amsterdam that 
they were different persons, Alexander Olivier Exquemelin Honfleur having 
separate identity, though his work author requires examination. Tijdschr. 
voor gesch., 

Japikse, Prints with full introduction the paper presented the states general 
the Netherlands the ambassador Henry Sidney December 1680 giving 
reasons favour the continuation the English parliament. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. iii. 

Clark, Anglo-Dutch relations commercial policy and the nine years’ war. 
Verslag van vergadering, Hist. Gen. Utrecht, 1932. 

Morgan, The naval expedition Baron Pointis against Cartagena, 1696. 
Amer. hist. review, xxxvii. 

Eckert, Prints memoir Margrave Lewis Baden the approaching peace 
with the Turks (1698). Mitteil. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, xlvi. 

Despréaux, France and the question Courland, 1712-28. Rev. 
diplomatique, 

Gerhard, The continental and colonial policy France the end the Ancien 
Régime. Hist. Zeitschr., 

Sir Lodge, Sir Keene minister Spain, 1727-57. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. xv. 

Sir Lodge, The continental policy Great Britain, History, xvii. 

Lozinski, Gross, Russian minister Paris, [New material from 
French archives.] monde slave, November 1932. 

Marshall, Greek community Minorca. [During the British occupation, 
Slavonic rev., xi. 

Hart, Prints list Spanish documents relating the siege Havana, 1762. 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., 


Alberti, Concludes relations Venice and Russia, Archivio veneto, 
5th ser., vol. xi. 


Col. Herlaut, General Custine’s negotiations with the enemy, 1792-3. Annales hist. 
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4th ser., vol. xv. 

Brandt, Sir Thomas More and his Utopia: general lecture. Verslag van 
vergadering, Hist. Gen. Utrecht, 1932. 

Pollard, Prints documents concerning the election M.P. for Weymouth, 
1529. Bull. Institute Hist. Research, 

Pollard, Edward Hall’s will and Chronicle. Ibid., ix. 

Pollard, The editions Hall’s Chronicle. Ibid., 

Morison, William Pynchon, the founder Springfield [1559 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., 

Morison, Prints letter relating Hugh Peters. Ibid. 

Mathews, Some Elizabethan documents. [Contemporary notes justices the 
peace and sheriffs, and letters the condition Wales 1567 and 1576.] Bull. 
Board Celtic Studies, vi. 

Evans, The history the Long Sand and Southern Channels across the 
Kentish Flats from the late 16th century, with maps. Mariner’s Mirror, xviii. 

Butcher, The first voyage the East India Company: general account 
emphasizing the friendliness the Dutch. 

Gibbon, The account-book the dean and chapter Ely, 1604-77. Church 
quarterly rev., 

Knight, List naval carpenters who became master-shipwrights, with bio- 
graphical particulars, 1626-1811. Mariner’s Mirror, xviii. 

Dow, Shipping and trade early New England. Hist. Soc. 
Proc., 

Seaborne Davies, New light the Darcy Allen case, ‘The Case Mono- 
polies’. Law quarterly rev., 

Hulme, Sir John Eliot leader the commons 1626. Journal modern 
hist., iv. 

Hawkes, Wigan’s part the Civil War, 1639-51. Trans. Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Soc., 

Coates, Preludes the principles the Grand Remonstrance the earlier 
sittings the Long Parliament. Journal modern hist., iv. 

Chesney, Discusses the extent transference land England, 1640-60. 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xv. 

Powell, Blake’s reduction Jersey 1651. Mariner’s Mirror, xviii. 

Florence Dyer, Captain Christopher Myngs’s voyage the West Indies. 

Taylor, The Catalogue the Most Vendible Books England, published 
William London Newcastle-on-Tyne 1656, compared with the books navigation 
recommended John Smith his Accidence for Young Seamen 1626. Ibid. 

Sir Firth, Appraises Macaulay’s Chapter III (condition the people under 
Charles History, xvii. 

Gill, The treasury and the excise and customs, 1660-1714. Cambridge hist. 
journal, iv. 

Price, Dissenting academies, 1662-1820. Baptist Quarterly, n.s. vi. 

Walker, The secret service, 1668-88. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xv. 

Dunn, William Nicolson, bishop Carlisle, 1702-18. Bull. Institute Hist. 
Research, ix. 

Sir Lodge, Severe criticism the Hist. Polwarth Papers. Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th vol. xv. 

Jenkins, conspectus Griffith Jones’s schools North Wales, 1738-61. 

Mann, Calendar letters, 1742-1831 [on Baptist affairs]. Baptist Quarterly, vi. 

Lewis, Prints documents, including accounts, the attempt bring supplies 
fish direct market Westminster, 1750-1. Mariner’s Mirror, xviii. 

Bates, Notes the life Thomas Mante. Journal modern hist., iv. 
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Monaghan, Prints report Grant Blairfincly the Count Muy, naming 
Thomas Mante the author the letters Junius. 

Clark, Prints letter Sir Howe proposing detain surrendered British 
prisoners from Saratoga New York for exchange. Amer. hist. rev., xxxvii. 

Beckwith, The first Leeds Baptist church, 1779-1827, Baptist Quarterly, n.s. vi. 

Jenkins, Political propaganda West Wales 1793. Bull. Board Celtic 
Studies, vi. 

Lavrovsky, Enclosures Suffolk, [Deals with nine parishes: 
part based MSS. the British Museum.] Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie 
obshch. nauk, 1932. 

Welbourne, The working the bankruptcy law before its reform. Cambridge 
hist. journal, iv. 

Bell, Palmerston and parliamentary reform. Journal modern hist., iv. 

Guyot, Some aspects the reign Queen Victoria. Revue hist., clxix. 

Kirby, Bright’s attack the Game Laws the 1840’s. Journal modern 
hist., iv. 

Jenkins, William Wynne and the History Wales. Bull. Board Celtic 
Studies, vi. 

Roberts, Borough records Carnarvon. [Prints list documents relating 
the boroughs Carnarvon, Criccieth, and Nevin, now preserved Carnarvon.] 

Jones, bibliography monographs the place-names Wales. [Part ii.] 
Ibid. 

Lloyd. The personal name ‘Ankaret’. 

Wormald, liturgical calendar Guisborough priory, with some obits [of the 
Brus family]. Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxi. 


Italy 


Rivera, Pre-Benedictine monasticism Valeria. Bull. stor. ital., 

Cecchelli, St. Benedict was born Nursia middle-class parents. Benedictine 
churches Rome. Ibid. 

Alinari, The primitive monastery Montecassino. Ibid. 

Schiaparelli, The notary the Lombard charters derived from the private 
Roman notary, like the tabellio Byzantine territory. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., 
vol. xvii. 

Gallo, Notes the Longobardic script. Bull. dell’Istituto stor. ital., 

Celli-Fraentzel, Roman malaria the middle ages. Speculum, vii. 

Jorga, Two centuries Venetian history: (1) Venice the Empire; (2) Venice 
the Crusades. Rev. hist. sud-est ix. 

Rocca, The growth and decay the countship the bishops Piacenza. 
Rivista stor. ital., xlix. 

Carusi, Re-edits the Commemoratium Abbot Theobald Montecassino 
22). manipulated document.] Bull. stor. ital., 

Planitz, The Italian ban for debt (descended from Lombard outlawry). Zeitschr. 
Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., lii, German. Abt. 

Hessel and Bulst, Cardinal Guala and his library. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 

Ladner, The utilization formulae the chancery Frederick and the so- 
called letters Petrus Vinea. Mitteil. dsterreich. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 
suppl. vol. xii. 

Cerlini, Prints, from transcript made for Tiraboschi, the lost parts 
the Reggian Chronicle Gazati. Bull. stor. 

Gerola, The linguistic island Pineta the Trentino dates from German 
immigration the 13th century. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vols. xi, xii. 

Sayous, The Italians the 13th century were the founders modern banking. 
Revue hist., clxx. 

Masi, The influence banking interests Florentine politics, 1290-1307. 
Archivio giuridico, cv. 

Monti, Notes and documents the house Anjou, Archivio stor. 
per province napoletane, 
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Saba, Bernard abbot Montecassino, 1263-82. Bull. dell’Istituto stor ital., 

dell’Erba, History Neapolitan coinage, 1266-1554. Archivio stor. per 
province napoletane, 


Lotz, Taxation compulsory loans Italy. Sitzwngsberichte Bay. Akad. 
Wissenschaften., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1932. 


Piattoli, Prints registers the commune Prato for 1270, 1278, 1282. Archivio 
stor. ital., 7th ser., vols. xvii, xviii. 

Biscaro, The Inquisition the Trevisan March, 1280-1308. [The personal greed 
the Franciscan inquisitors the confiscations marked.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., 
vol. xi. 

Cutolo, The policy Robert Naples towards Henry VII. Archivio stor. per 
province napoletane, 

Sumner, Dante and the regnum italicum. Medium aevum, 

Sandri, The acquisition the imperial vicariate Vicenza Cangrande della 
Scala, 1312. [Prints five documents.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xii. 

Caldini, The provincial Estates Gorizia. Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxvi. 

Paschini, Concludes feudal usages patriarchate Aquileia. 

Leicht, Describes the newly discovered Statuti Udine (14th century). [The 
vicinia Udine arose from garrison duties the castle, plus market.] 

Dupré Theseider, Describes unknown codex (Palatine Library, Vienna 3514) 
the letters St. Catherine Siena. [Prints two new letters and other extracts.] Bull. 


Dainelli, The political career Niccolé Uzzano. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., 
vol. xvii. 


Monti, The triumph Alfonso Aragon Naples according contem- 
porary account. storici, 1931. 

Paschini, Life Lodovico, Cardinal Chamberlain, [Final cession 
Friuli Venice, 1445.] Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxvi. 

Fossati, Prints documents the Milanese armourers, the Missaglia. Archivio 
stor. lombardo, 

Genzsch, The compilation the earliest collection Silvius’s letters. 
[With twenty-one reproductions.] Mitteil. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 

Curto, Corio’s History represents the transition from the chronicle the history. 
Archivio stor. lombardo, lix. 


Costil, Paolo Manuzio and humanism Padua, 1550-75. Rev. des questions hist., 

Pascal, The suppression protestantism Lucca the Inquisition, 1555-78. 
Rivista stor. ital., xlix. 


Belotti, The feud the Albani and Brembati Bergamo, 1560-80. Archivio 
stor. lombardo, 


Schipa, The published version the diary Zazzera (1616-20) Palermo 
most imperfect. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xvii. 

Orsini, Fontana, historian Valtellina. Archivio stor. lombardo, lix. 

Rigobon, Negotiations between Venice and Austria over the extra-territorial 
legation-quarters Venice, 1770-1. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xii. 

Pontieri, Concludes printing letters Marquess Caracciolo, viceroy Sicily, 
Acton, 1782-6. Archivio stor. per province napoletane, 

Croce, Neapolitan exiles France after 1799. Ibid. 

Adami, Neapolitan exiles soldiers the Cisalpine Republic. Ibid. 

Pingaud, Education and culture Napoleon’s Kingdom Italy. [Steady 
governmental influence.] Rev. diplomatique, 

Boyer, The public works Rome and Tuscany under the empire. Rev. des études 
napoléoniennes, XXXV. 

Rubertis, The restrictions the Tuscan censorship Alfieri’s works. Archivio 
stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xvii. 


Rossi, The policy Charles Albert according the latest researches. Rivista 
stor. ital., xlix. 


Battistini, The correspondence Gioberti and others with the Belgian, 
Quetelet. rivista stor., xvi. 
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Michels, The progress the Italian bourgeoisie the 19th century. Revue hist., 


Tagliacozzo, Spaventa’s criticisms the Italian Right, 1859-76. Nuova 
rivista stor., xvi. 


Bellavita, Uses report Gen. Pittaluga defence Gen. Baratieri. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Jong Hzn., The charter Count Dirk Holland the abbey Egmond, 
1083. [Two articles.] Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vols. and iii. 

Jonge van Ellemeet, The medieval history the church St. Bavo 
Haarlem. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxv. 

Grunzweig, Extracts relating the history the Low Countries from the records 
the Mercanzia Florence. Pt. From its foundation 1320. Bull. 
hist. Belge Rome, xii. 


Bruch, Prints the Latin text two Gorcum charters John the Victorious, 1287. 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. ii. 

Gessler, The jus ignis the former principality Liége. [The jus ignis, ‘arsin’, 
was the judicial demolition fire the house criminal. Flanders the towns 
acquired the right, but not the prince-bishopric Liége.] Rev. ecclés., xxviii. 

Fockema Andreae, History the free lordship Stein near Gouda, with 
special reference the constitutional history the ‘waterschap’. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

The collation ecclesiastical benefices Belgium under Pope Clement 
VII (1376-84). Rev. ecclés., xxviii. 

Kauch, Philip the Good created the private treasury 
his own disposal. Rev. belge philol. xi. 

Kihler, The value the historical works Thomas Kempis. Ned. archief 
voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxv. 


Hallema, History the prison system Bois-le-Duc. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 
ser., vol. iii. 

Kleintjens and van Campen, Print documents the iconoclastic 
outbreak Utrecht 1566. Bijdr. med. van het Hist. Gen., liii. 

Grunzweig, Further extracts from the documents the ‘Consulate the Sea’ 
Florence bearing the history the Low Countries. The papers the 
de’ Consolati’ (founded 1568). Bull. hist. Belge Rome, xii. 

van der Grinten, The renunciation allegiance Philip Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. ii. 

Hazewinkel, Prints two short documents the Dutch colonies the Gold 
Coast the late 17th century. Bijdr. med. van het Hist. 

Jadin, The official inquiries held, prior papal confirmation, over bishops and 
abbots the Low Countries, Liége, and Franche-Comté, Pt. III, 1713-94. Bull. 
Institut hist. Belge Rome, xi. 

Leonie van Nierop, dispute about unfair competition between firms Amsterdam 
silk-weavers between 1720 and 1737. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Boer, The decline the Amsterdam gilds. Ibid. 


Moll, The early years the historian Willem Moll. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., vol. xxv. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 

Pogodin, Varangians and Rus’. [Discusses recent work and evidence.] 
Zapiski russk. nauchn. instituta Belgrade, vii. 

The Khazars and the Byzantines. [Discusses the anonymous Khazar 
Jew’s letter relation date conversion Khazars Judaism and the 10th- 
century war Byzantines and ‘Russia’ with the Khazars.] Byzantion, vi. 

Vasiliev, After the conversion Christianity Russia owned vague vassallage 
the Eastern Empire. Speculum, vii. 

Trotsky, The origins the republic Novgorod. [Discusses the relations 


Novgorod with Kiev the 10th, and 12th centuries.] Izvestiya Akad. Nauk 
SSSR., otdelenie obshch. nauk, 1932. 
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Mars, Discusses early Christian art Poland, books this subject, and its 
general relation the art the Christian east. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxii. 

David, Critical account the various medieval Polish Annals. Rev. des questions 
hist., cxvi. 

David, Pomerania part Poland (967-1466). Ibid., cxvii. 

Krofta, The historical relations between Poles and Czechs (primarily the 
middle ages). Slavische Rundschau, iv. 

Syroechkovsky, Routes and relations between Moscow and the Crimea the 
end the 15th and the beginning the 16th centuries [with good map]. Izvestiya 
Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie obshch. nauk, 1932. 

Chrysostom, archbishop Athens, The patriarch Antioch, Joachim Russia. 

Hedwig Fleischhacker, Heinrich von Staden’s accounts Muscovy 1570, ed. 
Fritz, 1930. Mitteil. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, xlvi. 

Arkhangelsky, the history agrarian legislation and conditions during 
the Civil War. Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie obshch. nauk, 1931, 1932. 

Tyszkowski, Who was the pseudo-Demetrius? [Discusses the existing 
evidence and prints the text new document, March 1608, from the Vienna archives. 
Jahrb. fiir Kultur Gesch. Slaven, new series, vol. vii. 

Miakotine, The tying the Ukranian peasants the land the 17th and 18th 
centuries. monde slave, October-November 1932. 

The constitution the Livonian Church, 1622-1832. Zeitschr. 
Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt. 

Bazilevich, Petitions the Russian merchants and the struggle for the 
Russian market the first half the 17th century. [Based largely new material 
from the Moscow archives, covering Izvestiya Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie 
nauk, 1932. 

Korduba, The downfall and the rising the Ukraine. critical survey 
Grushevsky, particularly 1655-7; see ante, xlvii, Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische 
Gesch., vi. 

Bazilevich, The Novgorod commercial code 1667. [Discusses its origin and 
contents: partly based new material the Moscow archives.] Izvestiya Akad. Nauk 
SSSR., otdelenie obshch. nauk, 1932. 

Salomon, The part played Paisius Ligarides the strife between Tsar Alexius 
and the Patriarch Nikon. Zeitschr. osteuropdische Gesch., 

Loewenson, News-letters from Moscow, 1681-3. [Prints sixteen more: see ante, 
539.] Zeitschr. fiir Gesch., vi. 

Lossky, Peter the Great’s visit France. [Analysis and fitting together the 
monde Aug. 1932. 

Aschkewitz, Keyserling’s relations with Biron [in regard Courland, 
partly based new material from the Riga archives]. Archiv fiir Kulturgesch., 

Sacke, Catherine the Great’s struggle for the throne and autocracy. [Discusses 
Catherine’s relations with the nobles, 1762-67, and particularly her Instructions 
relation Panin’s Ibid. 

The social state Russia according memoirs during Catherine 
last years. Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., 

Rutkowski, Analyses causes partitions Poland and concludes that they were 
largely, but not exclusively, economic. Revue d’hist. moderne, vii. 

Kukiel, The throne Poland 1812. Rev. des études napoléoniennes, xxxiv. 

Mansuy, Shows what extent Krasinski, the Polish writer, was inspired 
French ideals. Ibid. 

Dr. Augusta, The influence napoleonic ideas Bohemia under the Empire and 
during the romantic period. xxxv. 

Grekov, Materials the breaking down the system serfdom, from the 
Tambov estates Lunin. Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie obshch. nauk, 
1932. 

Predtechensky, The history the creation the council for manufacturers. 
[1828. Based new material the Leningrad archives.] 

Handelsman, Nicholas and Czartoryski [1830-55; part based new 
material]. monde slave, August 1932. 
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From the reports the third section the Imperial Chancery under 
Nikolas [Mainly the years 1831 and Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., vi. 

Pushkarevich, The formation spirit nationality among the White 
Russians. [Uses new material the Leningrad archives discussing Russian anti- 
Polish plans White Russia after Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie 
obshch. nauk, 1932. 

Fatyeev, The Svod Zakonov and its author Zapiski russk. 
nauchn. instituta Belgrade, vii. 

Klosterman, Ludwig Heinrich Jakob the fall Speransky. [Prints from 
the Halle University MSS. Jakob’s account.] Archiv fiir Kulturgesch., xxiii. 

Sumner, Ignatyev Constantinople, critical analysis Ignat- 
memoirs and official memorandum 1874.] Slavonic rev., xi. 

Text twenty-seven reports Alexander II, 1878, from the 
third section the Imperial Chancellery. Krasny arkhiv, xlix. 

Onov The Memoirs Count Ignatyev. [Concluded: see ante, xlvii, 539.] 
Slavonic xi. 

Popov, The first steps Russian imperialism the Far East, 
[Prints fourteen documents, e.g. minutes ministerial councils and reports Lobanov, 
Witte, and Lamsdorf.] Krasny arkhiv, lii. 

Tomkins, Witte minister finance, Slavonic rev., xi. 

Text one hundred and nine telegrams, &c. from and the Russian Foreign 
Office and the Russian legations Pekin and Tokio, 1894. Krasny 
arkhiv, 

Text documents concerning the censorship Russia Karl Marx’s works. [No 
steps were taken against Das Kapital until 1894: Vol. was translated 1872.] 
Ibid., 

Rakhmanov, The condition the army Russia 1906. [Prints text war 
office inquiries into the disorders the army with special reference the 

Notovich, The correspondence Nicholas with his mother, 1907-10. [Prints 
text sixteen letters the Tsar, four relating the Bosnian annexation crisis.] 

Rempel, The expropriation German colonists south Russia, 
Journal modern hist., iv. 

Berliner, Russian work Tolstoi, 1917-31. Zeitschr. slavische Philol., ix. 

Salomon, The present position historical science Russia. [Deals specially 
with the Marxist campaign against ‘bourgeois’ history 1929-31.] Zeitschr. fir 
osteuropdische Gesch., vi. 

Ukrainian historical work, Slavische Rundschau, iv. 

von Taube, Historical research since the war Esthonia and Latvia. [Good 
bibliographical notes.] Archiv fiir Kulturgesch., xxiii. 

Susta, Historical work Czecho-Slovakia, 1925-30. [Bibliographical.] Revue 
hist., clxxi. 


Scandinavia 
[Selected from the years 

Schreiner, Some problems concerning the Norwegian iron age. [Polemic against 
Shetelig and Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxix. 

Gjessing, Norwegian and foreign swords Viking times. Ibid. 

Taranger, Alting and Lagting. [Mass and representative assemblies from the 
9th and 10th centuries Ibid. 

Koht, Grafeld Norwegian history. [King Harold Grafeld made the White Sea 
coast Norwegian for the sake the fur trade, 960.] Ibid. 

Olrik, The relation between the presentation Danish history, Saxo 
and the Knytlingasaga. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 10th ser., vol. 

What did the Kalmar meeting 1397 resolve? [Not, apparently, 
the eternal union which Margaret favoured.] Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1931. 

Carlsson, The Kalmar Union. [Discusses the juridical value the agreement 
1397, examining the English report August 1400.] Jbid., 1930 and 1931. 


Bull, The Bergen merchant venturers Amsterdam centuries]. 
Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxix. 
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Westergaard, The support given Liibeck and Danzig Sweden against 
Denmark, 1509-22. Journal modern hist., iv. 

Johnsen, Norwegian trade Spain under Christian IV. 

Steenstrup, Glimpses the age Christian IV. [Especially the position 
Hist. Tidsskr. 10th ser., vol. 

Registration mills for taxation under Christian vol. ii. 

Lorentzen, Coastguards and signal-fires the south-west coast Norway 
the 17th century. [Based the Bergen archives.] Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxix. 

Barkman, Gustavus Adolphus soldier [in the light the military 
writers successive centuries with their changing criteria]. Hist. Tidskr (Stockholm), 
1932. 

Fiskaa, Charles XII’s plans after Norderhov, 1716. Hist. Tidsskr (Oslo), xxix. 

Refsum, Charles XII and the great northern war popular tradition 
Romerike. 

Forssell, Cabinet preparation business the time Charles XIV. Hist. 
Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1932. 

Heckscher, The development cabinet preparation business. Statsreten- 
skaplig Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1929. 

Jansen, The treaty. Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxviii. 

Andersen, The Duchies and Denmark modern times. [Especially 
the work Hist. Tidsskr. 10th ser., vol. 

Martensen and the language decrees. [In Slesvig after the 1848 
revolution.] 9th ser., vol. vi. 

Kraft, ‘Burgo, king Smaland’. [Owed his existence copyist’s error.] 
Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1931. 

Erslev, The Stockholm blood-bath. [Polemic against Weibull.] Hist. Tidsskr. 
9th ser., vol. vi. 

Heckscher, Aspects economic history. Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1930. 
Kraft, The sources the chronicle King Eric. 1932. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


Ostrogorsky, long discussion following the treatises Andreades and 
the wages all classes and the prices merchandise. Byzant. Zeitschr., 
xxxii. 

Zenghelis, Greek fire and the fire-arms the Byzantines. Byzantion, vii. 

Rydzebskaya, The account the chronicles the 907 Russian attack upon 
Constantinople. Izvestiya Akad. Nauk SSSR., otdelenie obshch. nauk, 1932. 

Tzimiskes’s campaign against the Russians ended not 973 974 
but the end July 971, and thus lasted only little more than three months. 
Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxii. 

The chronology Tzimiskes’s Russian war. Byzantion, vi. 

Monte, what extent was the Byzantine empire the suzerain the 
Latin crusading States? vii. 

leaden seal Tsar Kalojan Byzantinoslavica, iv. 

Zakythenos, The inventory the Latin bishopric Cephalonia and Zante 
the 13th century. 

Sykoutres, Synodal tome the election the Patriarch Germanos III (1265-6). 

Langer and Blake, The rise the Osmanlis and its historical back- 
ground. Amer. hist. review, xxxvii. 

Pappadopoulos, John VII Palaiologos and the chronicle Phrantzis. [Discusses 
doubtful passage the chronicle with important correction the Byzant. 
Zeitschr., xxxii. 

Solovjev, The archons Thessaly the 14th century. Byzantinoslavica, iv. 

Kouroukles, Cephalonian documents the Venetian domination. 

Gerola, The Franciscans Crete the time the Venetian domination, Col- 
lectanea Franciscana, ii. 

Amantos, Alexander Mavrokordatos the Exaporite (1641-1709). 


Kalogeropoulos. History Freemasonry Greek lands, 1740-1872. Pytha- 
goras Gnomon, 
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Zakythenos, Prints patriarchal documents the Turkish period. Pt. vii 
(from 1783-91). 

Lascaris, The Abbé Grégoire and Greece. [Contains three letters the Corfiote 
historian, Mustoxidi.] Révolution 

Marshall. Four letters Ali Pasha William Martin Leake. Byzant.- 
Neugriech. Jahrbiicher, ix. 

Nouaros, Correspondence Jefferson with Koraes. xxiii. 

Kalogeropoulos, The proclamations Alexander Hypselantes and the 
genuineness his signature. 

Sp. Pappas, The documents the Greek insurrection the archives the Quai 

Kolias, The monastery the Prophet Elias Amphissa and its archives. 

Sp. Theotokes, The national conscience Capo d’Istria Greek language. 

Letters Dora Rev. hist. sud-est européen, ix. 

Lascaris, Greece and Serbia during the war 1885. [Mainly based new 
material from the Greek foreign office archives and Greek printed material.] Slavonic 
rev., Xi. 

Auriant, Mehemet-Ali and Crete 1830-40. [Unpublished documents.] 
pole, vii. 

Sourlas, Epeiros and Austrian diplomacy: the Epeirote insurrection 1854 
the basis diplomatic documents and memoranda the Austrian foreign office 
archives. vii. 

Meliareses, Contribution the history the union the Ionian Islands. 

Sugareff, The constitution the Bulgarian Revolutionary Central Committee. 
Document. Journal modern hist., iv. 

Braun, The Moslem Slavs Bosnia and West-European cultural influences 
[mainly since 1878]. Archiv fiir Kulturgesch., xxiii. 

Savrames. Contributions the ecclesiastical history Joannina. Bishops 
Clement, Joachim, and Joannikios. 

Finley, jun., Corinth the middle ages. Speculum, vii. 

Marshall, Sulli Historia. Byzant.-Neugriech. ix. 

Banescu, final argument that the the Byzantine historians was 
Bithynia and not the mouth the Danube. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxii. 

Amantos, Slavs, Slavesianoi, and barbarians. 

Carpenter, The kontakion the nativity Romanos. Speculum, vii. 

Ivanova, The vestiges Glagolitic eastern Bulgaria. Byzantinoslavica, iv. 

Bees, Improvised memoirs Niketas Stametelopoulos Niketaras 

recorded Georgios Tersetes. 

edition Chalkokandyles. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxii. 

Wit, Discusses the successive titles the illustrations, with the conclusion 
that the MS. Ilias Ambrosiana Greek, eastern origin, and that did not come 
Italy till the 15th 16th century. Ibid. 

Mercati, Discusses two MSS. the Oneirokritikon published already 
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